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PREFACE. 



Among the works on the subject of Grecian Anti- 
quities which have been hitherto published in 
English for the use of younger readers, it would 
be difficult to find any so well fitted for its purpose, 
as to make a iiew attempt unnecessary. 

The Gterman books from which the author of this 
volume has taken a large portion of his facts and 
observations, contain, of course, much fuller and 
more complete information than it was practicable 
to compress within the narrow limits to which he had 
confined himself; but they are also too voluminous 
either to attract, or materially to assist^ beginners in 
Greek literature. 

Some work appeared to be wanting, which, without 
being unnecessarily diffuse, should give a notion of 
the discoveries of modem scholars, and particularly 
of German scholars : and, at the same time, it 
seemed very desirable that the whole should be so 
put together, as to furnish something more interest- 
ing than a mere book of reference. 

The translator hopes that this compilation will be 
found to effect the objects proposed, better than any 
which has yet been submitted to English readers. 

a2 



17 PREFACE. 

A few omissions have been made» and a few not 
very important alterations ; and. some short notes 
and references have been supplied. More of the 
latter would have been given, had it been possible 
to do so, without adding too much to the size of the 
volume. 

As some abruptness may be remarked in the 
beginnings and endings of chapters, it may be proper 
to add, that no division of the text exists in the 
original. 

June, 1836. 
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GREEK ANTIQUITIES, 

&C. 



Chapter I. 

Geographical and Physical Outline of Greece^ and 
its Productions. 

Orijdn and Extension of the names Hellas, Greecia, and Achala — Ex» 
tent and Boundaries of the conntry known under these names— Phy- 
sical Geography — Mountains, Valleys, Rivers, Lalces, Seas, Harbour* 
— Influence of the Sea on National Character— Climate peculiarly 
favourable to vegetable and animal life and perfection— Mineral pro- 
dnctions — Metals— Marbles of Pentelicos andParos— Salt— Vegetable 
productions — Cerealia — Antiquity and Sacred Character of Barley— 
Profusion and beauty of Flowers — Trees— Dodonean Oaks— Fruits— 
The Vine— Mode of making Wine in Greece— The Olive— Medicinal 
Plants— Animals— Traditions of the Lion— the Wolf— Lycanthropy— 
The Molossian Hound, and Spartan Greyhound — Origin and high 
estimation of the Horse— Sacred Character of the Ox in primitive 
times — Birds — Song of Rhodian Children in honour of the Swallow — 
The Cicada kept in cages by Greek Ladies— Fishes— The Greeks bad 
Fishermen— Pearls first mentioned by Anacreon — Sacred Eels— Ser- 
pents esteemed prophetic — Poisons — ^Antidotes. 

The country to which our attention is directed, as the 
native land of the Hellenes, had originally no com- 
mon name, and in different ages very different limits 
have been assigned to it. 

Originally, Hellas denoted only a small part of 
Phthia, a district of Thessaly ; afterwards the whole 
of northern Greece was called Hellas, in contradis- 
tinction to the Peloponnesus, which a former age had 
known under the name of Argos; lastly, the whole 
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region, from Macedonia to the Mediterranean (or even 
Macedonia inclusive), — consequently its two great 
divisions, the mainland and the peninsula, — ^was pom- 
prehended under the name HeHas, in which last ex- 
tension it is used by Strabo. 

From a single tribe, natives of the mountains 
of Epinis, the TpaiKoi, the Romans and Alexan- 
drians called the country Grsecia, a name with which 
they were rendered familiar by the settlement of 
a colony of that tribe on the shores of Italy. The 
modem use of the name Greece is derived fron^ 
the Romans, who applied it to all the countries where 
the Greeks had planted cities; as Magna Graecia 
in lower Italy, and Grsecia Asiatica in lesser Asia. 

From the time of the conquest of Corinth by 
MummiuB, the whole country, then' transformed into 
a Roman province, was called, in Roman official lan- 
guage, and often in common parlance, Achaia. 

If we adhere to the boundaries laid down by 
Strabo, — ^viz., the sea to the east, west, and south, 
and the range of mountains to the north, — ^it wfll 
give an extent of about 29,500 square miles (in- 
cluding Epirus) ; a superficies rather exceeding that 
of the kingdom of Portugal. 

The lofty mountains which are the primitive ferma- 
tion, or ribs of the land, appear to have beea 
rent by some convulsion from the south-east, 
which gave to the country its present form and aspect. 
Under the 42? of latitude and the 19'' bf longitude, a 
gigantic arm branches off from that vast zone df maim- 
tains which divides Europe into Northern and Southern^ 
and, af):er some few deviations from its main direction^ 
ends in &e leseeo: chain of the T«&naiian Hills. 
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The main cinirse of this, great mountain-rAnge is 
nearly due south. But, if we take into account an 
arm branching off firom it, the shoulder of which is in 
latitude 88^, we shall trace its continuation in an 
easterly direction, even into the island of Crete. Its 
names differed in different parts of the country. 

A great portion of it, which runs southward and 
divides Thessaly and Epirus, is called Pindus, — a 
name blended with a thousand of those beautiful 
traditions with which the history of Greek civiliza- 
tion is so intimately connected. Nor is it less im- 
portant to the eye of the geographer than interesting 
to l3iat of the historian or the poet. Two branches, 
which it sends forth east and west (the former the 
Tymphoean, the latter the Acroceraunian range), form 
the boundary of the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus 
on the Macedonian frontier, and shelter their rich 
plains and lovely valleys from the north with their 
woody heights. 

The eastern branch, the junction of whicb with 
tbe main chain lies under the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude, is Mount Olympus, to which another arm, run- 
ning more southerly, approaches so nearly as to leave 
only a narrow interval, — the vale of Tempo. This 
valley conducts the waters of the Peneus, whidi re* 
ceives into its bosom all the brooks of Thessaly, to 
the -^gean Sea. 

The loftiest peaks of this latter arm are Pelion and 
Oasa, hallowed by so many traditions as the huge 
iragmeats of the Titanic warfare ; — ^in other words, of 
the great conflict of elements. As we advance to 
the south, the ramifications, outstretching from the 
chain of Pindus from north to south-west, become 

b2 
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closer and more intricate. This district, which may 
be regarded as the heart of Greece, is dividefd into 
narrow plains walled in by mountains, and demanded 
the varied cultivation of a surface which no where 
afforded space for mam to resign himself to n6madie 
indolence. 

But to enumerate every striking feature, eVery^re-* 
markable mountain-top, (and what hill of Arca^', 
what alp inBoe^tia, was not celebrated in leg^nd'otid 
in song?) lies beyond the aim of this work. Itey 
belong to the proper province of geography. • The aa^ 
pect of those great valleys which have formed them- 
selves between the outstretching branches ofthes* 
Arariously intersecting chains, and are the channefe of 
streams, seems rather unfavourable to the old Sa- 
mothracian tradition of an irruption of the PoMtis* 
near the Cyanean islands ; though the traces of- a 
conflict with the battering waves are visible in. Ihe 
forms of their coasts. The islands themsehies mtiy 
be regarded as the fragments of that mainland which, 
in mythical story, bears the name of Lyctonia, and 
of which the heights alone were left visible abbve 
the submerging waters. All the ihoUths of t^e^ bays 
are wide on the south-eastern side; on the nortli^vi^t, 
narrow and enclosed. The Malean bay alone life^'in 
the exact direction of the current of the waters- of 
the Pontus. 

This great catastrophe has been, with considerable 
show of reason, attributed to volcanic powers, whose 
agency is still manifested by earthquakes, volcanic 

* This tradition, however, _ has been very ingeniously sup- 
ported by Wachsmuth, in his Grecian Antiquitieg, vol. i, p. 1. 
See Ukert's Geog., vol. i. p. 194. 
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INN>duct8 on the surface of tlie islands (sulphur, lava, 
and pumice stone); and by the rise of whole islands 
out of the bosom of the sea (e. g. Santorin in the 
year 1 lOl) ; though no active craters remain to 
mark to the present generation the scene of the 
fabled warfare of the Titans. Hot springs, such as 
those found in the district of Troas, have not been 
noticed by ancient or modem geographers. The 
yoke to which that country has long been subject 
may be the cause that these, like many other things, 
have been neglected. 

Amid the jigged and singular remains of that Plu* 
tonic revolution, and amid the lofty moun- < 
tains which transect the islands and a por- 
tion of the mainland, like huge vertebrae, it was im* 
possible for wide plains to form themselves. Rivers or 
torrents are abundant, as in all Alpine countries; but, 
as Spon pleasantly says, during a great part of the 
year they are to be heard rather in the songs of the 
poets, than in the gush or the ripple of the waters in 
their mountain-beds. In the hot months, it often re- 
quires the eye of the geologist to discover their track. 

The Acbelous, which empties itself into the Ionian 
Sea; the Peneus, which fences its way through the 
narrow pass between the mountain-range of Olympus 
and Ossa into the ^gsean ; and the Alpheus, which 
flows into the Ionian, . are the only rivers of any im* 
portance ; the two former on the mainland, the latter 
in the peninsula. 

Many of the most celebrated streams,— -among 
them even the Ilissus, — after a short course, 
sink into the earth ; others lose themselves, 
almost at their source, in the neighbouring sea or 
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lakes. There are many lakes, some of them with a 
subterranean outlet, fed by the confluence of brooks, 
and important to the surrounding shepherds from the 
perpetual rerdure and freshness which the evapora- 
tion of their waters gives to the rich meadows on 
their margin. 
Nothing, however, had a deeper influence on the 
internal activity of all Greece than the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, which forms its boun- 
dary on three ^ides, and has worn deep gulfs and ere* 
ated landing-places and harbours in all the sinuosities 
of its shores. The iEgaean Sea — on the north under 
the name of the Thracian, more to the south under 
that of the Eubcean — ^makes deep indentations into - 
the land, and affords a secure navigation through the 
channel of the Euripus. It then, as the Myrtoan 
Sea, washes the southernmost headlands. The 
Greeks called this whole sea, from the Chersonesus 
onward, our sea^ riiv irap iffiiif ^dXaatray, On 
the west, Hellas was bounded by the Sicilian, 
Ionian or Adriatic Sea, whose deepest gulf, known 
since the time of Thucydides imder the name of 
the gulf of Corinth, is divided from the waters 
of the Saronic by an isthmus only forty stadia in 
width. This and other bays gave to the penin- 
sula of Pelops the form of a plane leaf, to which 
Strabo justly compares it. The early Greeks called 
the gulf of Corinth, after the important harbour 
of Phocis, the Crisseean. Its importance, however, 
in comparison with the Saronic, was considerably 
diminished by the position of the islands Cepha- 
Ionia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca, just at its mouth; 
as well as by the promontory of Leucadia, and the 
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•bay of Acarnania, the northern extremity of whick 
foim the Ambracian gulf — the national boundar]^ 
Still farther to the north, ou this western coast, lay 
the «ea-goveming Corcyra, the ancient seat of the 
ocesQi^wanderers, the Ph^eacians. 

But, exchisive of these islands, so rich in harbours^ 
-which He like boats moored around some large ressel> 
Greece, in her two principal dirisions — the mainland 
of Hellas and the peninsula of Pelops — possesses a 
longer line of coast than any other country in Europe; 
the well embayed England not excepted. Yet her 
shores were in many parts protected feom th6. sudden 
jdescents of barbarians unacquainted with these sea% 
by strong currents, by rugged and precipitous rocks, of ^ 
by sand-banks ; as wett as by the winds which prevail 
at stated time&, and blow with peculiar violence around 
the promontory of Malea. These invited the navigator, 
sailing from Hellas to the neighbouring islands, to 
commit himself to their guidance, to make his passa^ 
even to Crete, which is only about fifty miles from 
M alea.* But, if sudden squalls agitated the Grecian 
sea, and drove back the timid seaman who ventured 
but cautiously upon the open deep, the example of th6 
Cretans and the Phseacians, who were distinguisheA 
for hardy seamanship and daring piracy, gradually 
emboldened him to defy the dangers of the waves, and 
fearl^sly to take advantage of this high road of com- 
incrce; 

• If, in addition to this peculiar conformation of th« 
land, we consider the sky and atmosphere, 

1 \ , . ^ , V 1 . / Climate. 

and the productions of earth and sea which 

* See Horn. Od. xix. 187. Propert. EL Lik iiiJ 17. 
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they gave birth to or fostered, we shall be able 
to explain how it was that intellect, form of govern- 
ment, language, and other moral phenomena, so fre- 
quently displayed themselves within this narrow ter- 
ritory in strong and abrupt contrasts. For the skies 
of Greece (taken in the extent given to it by Strabo, its 
northern boundary in the latitude of Madrid, its south- 
ernmost point more southerly than Gibraltar) are purer 
and brighter than those of Italy under the same lati- 
tude, and stimulate every moral and physical power of 
man to greater vigour and activity. Though it could 
not be said of all Greece, as it was of Rhodes, that not 
a day passed without sunshine ; though, on the heights 
of Arcadia, ceaseless rain, a^eafaroc ofxfipocy and 
heavy snow prolonged the reign of winter far into the 
year, and the dews which nurtured vegetation rendered 
the nights unfavourable to man ; though fogs were 
brought by the south wind, and tempests, brooding 
over the mountain-passes, shook 

yeuetv a^upttrttiv, o^iuv «■' atirtiva, xa^ijva, II. XX. 58. 
"The boundless earth and the lofty heads of the mountains'* 

with thunders ; yet had Herodotus reason to boast for 
Hellas, generally, that happy mixture of seasons which 
Plato specially claimed for Attica, truly calling it 
evKpacria tQv wputv. 

There the north-wind (mistral),retuming at regular 
intervals, tempers the heat of the day ; there the air 
is so pure and translucent that the naked eye can dis- 
cern Chios from the heights of Hymettus; there monu- 
ments of art survive uninjured the revolutions of a 
thousand seasons, though they could not escape the 
barbarian hand of man. 
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The deep blue vault of heaven there rises above the 
most enchanting distance, and the clear and brilliant 
air (XafurpoTaroQ ai^rjp)* is as favourable to the deve- 
lopement of muscular power as the gradual variations 
of temperature to that of nervous sensibility. Damp 
and wintry skies hung, it is true, more heavily over 
Bceotian Thebes, over Arcadia and Eretria; but 
their rapid vicissitudes rendered the body hardier, and 
at the same time more susceptible to their widely dif- 
fering influences. Amid the mountains and deep 
valleys of Hellas, great differences of temperature were 
felt at the distance of a few stadia, and, combined 
with other local and social influences, produced diver- 
sities in the character of the inhabitants, such as are 
not found on the widest extent of level country. Let 
us but think of the luxuriant verdure of Chalcis in 
Euboca, at the point where the Euripus is the nar- 
rowest ; and then of the scanty and miserable exist- 
ence of tKe fishermen of Anthedon on the opposite 
strand of Boeotia ! But, whatever were its inequah- 
ties, scarcely any where was the atmosphere, as it 
now is in so many places, pestilential. 

Where, however, nature pours her bounties upon 
man lapped in indolence and torpor, his nobler 
faculties are never awakened. It was a source of 
pride to the Hellenes, that wealth, comfort, and all 
those advantages which they comprehended in the 
word aperj;, could be theirs by labour alone; that 
Hellas had passed her childhood in poverty. The 
meadows, which, at a later period, rewarded the 
shghtest toil with the richest increase, were originally 

* Eurip. Med. v. 809. 
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gained from meee morass, or fircm the sea. Stony 
fields were brought into cultdyation, and' the Megar 
rean wrung a hanrest even from the rode which he 
tilled. But nature recompensed these toik with 
<the blessings which invariably attend them; and 
laboriously-earned results stunulated the actxre mind 
to new endeavours. 

The nobler metals were not found in abundance. 
Mineral pro- liiu^stone, which is the predominant for^ 
ductions. mation of the mountains, of Greece^ con- 
tains no rich metalhferous veins. The Phce^ 
nicians had dug up gold at Thssos; Thessaly, 
toOy yielded some ;^ and Hebrus, which flowed &om 
the Panchai'c mountains, washed down gold in its 
waters. Silver was found only in Attic Laurium^ 
in Epirus, and in Siphnos. The wants of Greece 
were supplied from the superfluities of Ana ; whose 
plunder, and afterwards whose pay, wrought into 
consecrated vessels and oflerings, enriched the sanc^ 
tuaries and the temples, till the luxury of the Phi* 
lippAU age introduced the precious metab into . do^ 
mestic use. The extraction of them was defective 
and costly, as Boekh has shown in his admirable 
essay on the Laurian silver mines.* 

Nevertheless, the mass of these metals was so much 
increased by trade and by the resort of strangers, that 
the price of other commodities in Demosthenes' tim^e 
was five-fold what it had been in Solon's. 

Copper wasfoundin abundance at Chalcis in Euboea, 
where Cadmus first taught the art of extracting it. 

- * Transactions 6f the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
Berlin, 1814-15. And in the Appendix to the translation of 
the Public CEconomy of Athens. 
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Sdll richer in it were BlM)de8 and C3^pni8, the latter 
of which shared the Bame of the Psphian goddess 
and of the- metal.'*' There, the earliest miners of 
the andezEt world^ the Phoemciaiw, dug fw eopper; 
which, wrought into die three primitive weapons, 
spear, sword, and hehnet (lojot;, aop, Koflvt), as like- 
wise into the three-legged pot or cauldron, was still 
eonaecrated, even i'n later times, to the service of the 
goddess, and esteemed a sacred metal. 
. iron,t which has recently heen found in Laeonia, in 
Enbcea, near Chalcis, and in many islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, was first wrought in Lemnos^ The art of 
increasiog its hardness and density, by dipping it in 
water while red-hot, which was loiown even in the 
Homeric times, heightened the value of kon imple<^ 
menta. This deep blue steel was also used to (fila- 
ment the shield of Achilles. Axes made of it were 
esteemed among the costliest gifts, and were a profit-^ 
able article of barter. The p^fection of this ideal 
metal was the mythic steel of the gods, first cele- 
brated by Hesiod, — the Adamant, — of which was 
forged every implement of supernal ot infernal use-*- 
the chains of Prometheus, the shuttle of the . Parcae, 
and the sickle of Cronos. 

The treasures produced by the marble quaorraes ot 
Greece were not less prized than her metadlic rkhea. 
In the laws of Athens they were ranked with mine& 
The limestone mountains of Attica, Hymettus and 

* Kvr^ofj the island ; Kv^^ts, the goddess ; xJtr^/dv, the metat. 

f The Trojans pointed their arrows with iron, II. iv. 123, 
while the Greeks still used brass only. See Ascham's Toxophi- 
lite. 
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Pentelicus, seemed exhaustless, and afforded the finest 
material for the architect or the sculptor. Nor was 
the marble of Paros inferior : other sorts were distin- 
guished by their local names ; for there was scarcely 
a spot which did not produce excellent sandstone or 
marble ; some of it of the richest colours, which, at a 
later period, the gorgeous Roman taste eagerly sought 
after. Millstones from the island of Nisyros are men- 
tioned in the poems of the Anthology. 

Salt was, as its name denotes, a gift of the ocean. 
A feeling of gratitude towards all those means by 
which mankind were rescued from the rudeness and 
privations of savage life, gave to salt, too, a sacred 
character. With reason did the Greeks, down to the 
latest times, honour the Upovg &\ag. 

But the surface of the soil of Hellas was still more 
Vegetable bouuteous than its bosom. Its vegetable 
productions, treasures, especially those of the Thessa- 
lian plains, are still celebrated by modern travellers. 
The banks of the rivers, enriched by the mud which 
these deposited, glowing with the richest vegetation, 
were, on that account, the earliest seats of the old 
Pelasgi. Of the gifts of Ceres, the farinaceous 
grains, wheat, tcvpovy as Homer calls it, was not so 
common nor so heavy as in Sicily. Spelt was very 
generally grown ; of this we find three sorts speci- 
fied, r/0>7, ff/a (which shows its relation to fv")** 
and oKvpa; which names probably denoted difterent 
species grown in different times and places; the 
two latter served as food for horses. The prin- 

* Hence too ^iihw^es u^i^et. 
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cipal food of the heroic age was barley (icpi^tfy 
Kpi Xei/icoJ'), and porridge made of barley-meal 
(oA^tra), the polenta of the modem Italians. Bar- 
ley was the earliest grain cultivated in Attica : hence 
the sacred law, according to which barley was strewed 
over the sacrificial ox, and thin cakes of barley 
formed part of the offering. Barley-meal was mixed 
in the drink of the initiated ; ears of barley formed 
the chaplet of the goddess, and of the victor in the 
Eleusinian games ; and the Canephori, in the sacred 
processions, powdered their bodies with the dust of 
barley-meal. At the present day, when a ten or 
twelve-fold crop is considered the ordinary produce of 
good land, wheat, barley, rice (which Theophrastus 
mentions as an Indian plant, and Dioscorides recom- 
mends for its medicinal virtues), maize (indigenous 
to America), millet, and tobacco, are the chief pro- 
duce of the Hellenic plains.* 

The flocks of sheep and goats found rich and pecu- 
liarly aromatic pastures on the slopes of the moun- 
tains.' There still grow the flowers around which 
hum those busy swarms of bees, whose honey, after 
the lapse of more than a thousand years, vindicates 
its ancient fame. Satureia capitata and satureia 
thymhra are, more especially, the plants out of which 
the bees of Hymettus sucked those luscious and fra- 

* The most instructive details on this important subject 
have been collected by Link in his Essay on the Ancient His- 
tory of the Cereal ia, (Transactions of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 1816-17,) with which the reader 
eught to compare the ancient history of leguminous plantH, of 
plants used for fodder, and of other esculent plants and herbs, 
by the same learned author (Idem, 18 18*1 9). 
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grant juices with which none but thoise of Hybla could 
compare. 

Recent tFayellers unite in extolling the profusion 
ef flowers and ahruhs which adorn the hills and vales 
of Greece. All the fragnxit plants which Eupolis ce* 
lebrates as the food of goa^ ; the laurel, the oleiander, 
the arbutus unedo, the arbutus andrachne, the ag- 
HMS castuSf the cystus Creticus, the pistachia lentis^ 
cusy the myrtle, all still bloom on the soil of Greece. 
Roses in great variety; the many kinds of heath; 
the ivy (Jiedera helix), once so luxuriant in Achamae ; 
the broom, the sage, lilies, hyacinths, the asphodel 
and the Attic violet have not yet forsaken the land 
haunted by so many beautiful recollections. 

Above this lesser vegetation, still rise (where man, 
with barbarian labour, has not destroyed them) lofty 
woods^ part jof which are useful for architecture and 
ship-bidlding. The traveller still finds, here' and 
there, planes and cypresses, the fragrant silver poplar, 
and the Grecian cedar, which, by their gigantic size, 
recall the saored trees of antiquity. 

Under the common name of oak the earliest Greeks 
comprehended all forest trees with edible fruits* 
( hence /a^^, ^yoc, from ^aytiv^ quercus escuius). 
The sacred oaks of Bodona (in Homer ^/?vc), whose 
fi)liage, down to the latest times, adorned the head 
of the lord of the city, Zeus, had the first claim 
to the veneration of primitive man. The acorn, 
fiaXavoc, gave them food; mead, made from the 
honey furnished by the wild bees which swarmed 
around this tree of life, drink; and its parasite, the 

« All which were called ax^va. 
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mialetoe, yielded, them birdlime for the' chace. A tree, 
so bounteous in blessings, must needs be the abode of 
some beneficent deity, whose presence was proclaimed 
by the rustling of its leaves, and by the choirs of biirds 
among its branches. 

- Other fruit-bearing trees, the nutritioxis chestnut, 
the walnut, the Cydonian quince, the pomegranate, 
all of which grew wild in Hellas, had been made to 
bear more generous fruit by the diligence of man* 
The wild fig, epiveoc, whose name suggests the town 
of the same name in Doris, had been used to bring to 
quicker maturity the cultivated sort, ffvKfj; for the 
same process of caprificadon (ipei^aff/uoc), by which^* 
so early as the time of Theophrastus, and even earlier, 
the fructification of figs, by means of minute insects^ 
ivhich feed on the pollen of the wild fig-blossom, 
txl^^res, culices ficarii,) was produced, is still used by 
the Athenians in the month of June. 

Oranges and lemons, which now thrive abundantly 
in spots shelte'red by heights from cold blasts, we re- 
cognize as the golden fruit of the Hesperides, and 
from the time of Theophrastus we find them accu- 
rately described ; the want of them was scarcely felt 
amidst the abandant increase which followed the in-- 
troduction of the noblest of fruits, and the rich bless- 
ing of the vine with which Bacchus crowned the gar- 
den of Hellas. The islands of the Archipelago, Chios,' 
Lemnos, Lesbos, Thasos, Leucas, &c., might boast of 
the earliest culture of the grape ; but even Homer ex- 
tols the vine-clad shore of Epidaurus, and the vine- 
yards of Arne and Histisea. To quote all the local 
names which he cdebrates for their excellence would 

• Plin. N. H. XT. 19 5 xvii. 27 5 Theophr. c. pi. 2, 9, 5. 
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furnish matter for a considerable work ; as Hender- 
son, in his History of Ancient and Modem Wines, 
has shown. Sibthorp counted in modern Greece 
thirty-nine different sorts of grape, exclusive of 
the small species commonly called the currant (from 
Corinth), which is not used for wine. But a cus- 
tom, derived from the remotest antiquity (which, 
however, has not been adopted in Asia, on the hills 
of Troas, and in some islands, Naxos, for instance), 
spoils the flavour of the juice of the grape to Euro- 
pean palates. Turpentine from the pinus Tnaritima, 
which was barked for that purpose in September, 
often even tar, is poured in great quantities (three 
pounds to twenty-four gallons English) into the wine, 
to prevent its turning sour. The pine-cone on the 
staff of the thyrsus is the type by which the old 
Hellenes signified this ancient union of the gifts of 
the vine with those of the pine-tree. 

According to old tradition, the olive (cXa/a, olea 
EuropcBo) was brought into Greece from the north, 
while modem botanists a^rm that it is a native of 
Crete. Recently, as well as in remoter times, it 
formed the wealth of Attica, where it throve excel- 
lently, and yielded the finest fmit. A jug filled with 
the oil of the sacred inviolable trees was the highest 
prize at the Panathenaea. Modern botanists have dis- 
covered eight or ten different species of this tree in 
Hellas. Its oil, which was an article of indispensable 
utility to the Greeks, both for light, and in the baths, 
and at their feasts, was one of- the richest sources 
of national revenue. The export of oil to countries 
which did not produce it, — as, for instance, Babylon, 
Pontus, and Persia,— permitted from the time of Solon, 
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was very profitable to the state. There was an ancient 
practice of planting olive-trees in alternate rows with 
fig-trees in the cornfields of Attica ; and indeed the 
Greeks, generally, were accustomed to plant fruit- 
trees, even the vine, in rows on their arable land 

Medicinal plants grew in great abundance in 
Crete {munus medicahile Cretce), The strange 
notion of the curative properties of the hellebore 
does not seem to have prevailed there. The true 
dittany {diicrafxvo9^ origanum Dlctamnus) is a native 
of that island, and a multitude of other plants, whose 
disfigured names recall to us the travellers of Dioscb- 
rides, who, like the Englishman Sibthorp, and the 
German Sieber, devoted their attention to the vege- 
table productions of Greece. 

In a climate so rich in the most varied vegetation, 
we might safely anticipate a no less remark- ^^^^^^ 
able abundance and variety of animal life, dactiom. 
The lion was, according to niythical tradi- 
tions, a native of the proper soil of Hellas. One assigned 
him to Nemea; another, which has been preserved in a 
monument lately discovered by BrOnstedt, gave him to 
Ceos. Tigers, the peasants aflSrmed they had seen on 
the opposite shore of Asia, in the country around Baira- 
micca, at the foot of the ancient Gargarus, which 
thus justified the old renown of the Trojan Ida, as a 
fjLTlTtip ^tipdv. Wolves were so numerous in ancient 
Arcadia, that lycanthropy, the belief in the wehrwolf,* 

* See Goethe's Gipsy Song for the modern superstition. The 
crime of Lycaon as well as his name is probably to be referred 
to this superstition. — See, too^ the Glossary of Sir F. Madden, on 
the ancient poem of WiUiam and the Wehrwolf. 

c 
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or the hypochondnacal. illusion of being tran&ionaed- 
intO'.a wolf^ was an endemic diseaee ef these acon»- 
eatjng people, and was sought to be arrejsted by the 
sacrifice of young boys. TJie moat remarkable sjmp-? 
toms of lycjiinthropy (which Marcellus of Sida, who- 
wrote in the time of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus^ 
d^cribes as a disease still prevalent) were the imita- 
tion of the howling of wolves, or other wild beasts, and) 
the melancholy haunting of burial-places, whjch the 
patients, under the influence of their dreadfiU insanity, . 
sought as their favourite retreM. The. disease was 
most rife in the. beginning of spring, generally about 
the month of February. 

. The hardy youths of Attica exercised their skill and- 
strength ip the chace, accompanied by powerful dogs ; 
wolves, deer, and hares were the principal game. The 
largest breed, the Molossian hound, very much re- 
sembling the wolf, was equally valuable to the Greeks,,- 
as the guardian of their houses and of their flocks.. 
Art has bequeathed to us a type of this noble race, ' 
which is now in England.* It is, probably, a copy of. 
a work of Myron. 

, But the Spartan greyhound, the attendant on Diana 
in all ancient works of art ; the Arcadian, Argive, . 
Locrian, and Eretrian dogs, had also their pecuhar re- 
nown. Their posterity, the herds of wild dogs which, 
now beset and annoy the traveller, bear the stamp of. 
the general degeneracy. 

"Wild boars also furnished occupation for the pas- 
sionate lovers of the chace. Tame hogs, very nearj^y 
resembling the wild breed, formed a main article of 

* In tlw collection of Lojd Feveraham. 
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food: their flesh roasted was the principal diet oi tho 
fttfaietes during their training {avayKQ^yiai)^ and 8^ 
a great many sacrificial ceremonies swine were pre- 
flciibed by law. 

Horses were irat indigenous to so monntainous ft 
country as Hellas; they were probably imported 
from the northern coast of Africa. How they werct 
transplanted into the plains of Thessaly,* where they* 
relapsed to their native wildness^ cannot, however, be 
pvecisely ascertained. According to a primeval tra«^ 
dition, this noble animal was a gift of Poseidon^ whor 
was himself sprung from the steed-bearing Libya ;[ 
and whose earliest rites on the shores of Greece, foe 
instance, in Onchestus, were connected with eques- 
trian games. The harnessing of horses in the quadrigae 
atid the games of mimic war were imported arts. 
The Thessalians were maimers of the art of guiding 
their horses round the rii^ with the bit; iand in 
training them for the field of battle.f But, with jea* 
Ions pride of race, several tribes claimed the honour, 
of subduing the hone ; and Athens disdained not to 
ascribe this gknry to her holy patroness, on the western 
pediment of the Parthencm. For to tame and disci-^ 
pline the free and unconquered steed was felt to be 
one of the achievements which attests the supreme 
d^ity of man. To what perfection the horse, by 
whose aid the most glorious prize at the. games wasi 
gained, attained in this happy clime, we learn from 
some written testimonies, and st^ more from tha 
works of art which have oome down to us in great 
»bunddnce. Simon, an Athenian contemporary with 

*.Theocr. Id;xym.30. t Virg.Geo.Jii. 115. 

C2 
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the great Pericles, is the earliest writer on the train- 
ing of the horse of whose name we have any know- 
ledge. " 

Equal care was bestowed on the bulls, which grew 
to an enormous size on the fat pastures of Epirus ; or 
those which ran wild in Thessaly, and the capture 
and subjugation of which, man esteemed the triumph 
of his corporeal strength (Taurokathapsia) . Accord- 
ing to the early laws of Greece, the ploughing 'ox was 
held sacred, and was entitled, when past service^ to 
range the pastures in freedom and repose. It was 
forbidden, by the decrees of Triptolemus, to put to 
death this faithful ally of the labours of the husband- 
man, who shared the toils of ploughing and threshing. 
Whenever, therefore, an ox was slaughtered, he must 
first be consecrated or devoted as a sacrifice {Upelov)^ 
by the sprinkling of the sacrificial barley ; this was a 
precaution against the barbarous practice of eating 
raw flesh (fiov^ayia), A peculiar sacrifice (AuTrdXia) 
at Athens, at which the slayer of the ox fled, and the 
guilty axe was thrown into the sea, on the sentence 
of the Prytaness, yearly placed before the people a 
visible type of the first beginnings of their social insti- 
tutions. Those sacrifices at which hundreds fell, — 
hecatombs, — must have been an incentive to the 
breeding of these animals ; and it must not be for- 
gotten, that this word, as has often been explained, is 
used to denote other sacrifices besides those of oxen 
and smaller numbers of victims. 

The climate and soil of Greece were pecuharly fa- 
vourable to the breeding of sheep, of which two races, 
the long and the flat tailed, were especially distin- 
guished. Modem naturalists have pretended to de- 
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tect in the form of the rams' heads, so frequent in 
ancient temples, the precise craniological peculiari- 
ties of "the genuine Merino breed. Countless flocks 
grazed in the rich pastures of Arcadia, and their sud- 
den and resistless flight, without any obvious cause, 
was ascribed to the wanton tricks of Pan {hlfia 
^aviKoVy or Traveia). Pliny relates, that a Grecian 
breed of sheep (whether he speaks of Magna Greecia 
or of Hellas is not certain) was much esteemed for 
its wool. 

The goat, so variously useful to the old world, was 
not less favoured by nature, and throve especially at 
Scyros. The characteristic qualities of this animal, 
80 congenial to the sportive and petulant Greeks, are 
caught with singular accuracy and felicity in the 
works of antique art. And they still enliven the 
mountains of Hellas with their gambols. 

The ass and the mule here, as in other southern 
countries, attained to a great size, and to a strength 
which was the more valuable from its long duration. 
Hence, the simplicity of the Homeric age thought it 
no scorn to liken the most valiant hero, the slowest to 
quit the field or to recede before the foe, to an ass. 
Plato, who, contrasting the slow comprehension of 
Xenocrates with the mental rapidity of Aristotle, com- 
pared the former to the ass, the latter to the horse, 
appears to have been the first who gave this patient 
and intelHgent animal an ill name. At a later period, 
when the belief in the bugbears and spectres of the 
Aristophanic age recognised even an asinine empusa,* 
this prejudice became more established. But the 

* Aristoph. Ran. v. 295. Acharnens. 682, See also Wachs- 
muth's Q, Ant. vol. ill. p. 103. 
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4nice whicli drank the 'sacred oil, or gnawed the sa*- 
erificial garlands, are necessary to complete the pic^ 
■tare ; were it only to remind us of the pretended 
Homeric poem, the Battle of the Frogs and Mice^ 
in whose hurlesqae descriptions the Grecian world so 
«arly delighted. 

Mice, from their rapid increase, were reckoned 
«mong the plagues of the land, and furnished occar- 
sion to many proverbs and sayings. Their presentL- 
ment of changes in the weather, however, gave them 
* place among the prophetic animals, which were 
thus brought into connexion with the god of prophecy, 
tApoUo Smintheus.* The arch-enemy of the mice was 
the small owl (Strix passcrina)^Yrlac\ as inhabitant 
'4f£ the citadel of Athens, was sacred to Pallas, and 
•peculiarly cherished by the . Athenians. The we- 
nagerie of the gods generally bore a twofold relation : 
«first, to the place of their earhest worship, and then 
to the pecuHar qualities which the god and his favour<r 
ite animal possessed in common. But of all this, 
indeed. Homer knew nothing. 

' A native of the towering Olympus, and of all the 
peaks of the range of Pindus, was the eagle, 
whom his lofty flight, his keen eye, his stead- 
-BuBt gaze on heaven, and the flames which were seen 
to gleam around him as he soared through electric 
clouds, marked out to be, without a ccHnpetitor, the 
servant of Zeus, and the bearer of the tliunderbolt. 
From the time of Pindar he has been the faithful 
attendant of Jupiter. The soaring hawk, for similar 
reasoits, and as the herald of indicatbns from the 

* Horn. 11. 1 T. 39; and the Scholia. 
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realms of ether, was attached to the prophet*god» 
Apollo. The white migratory pigeon of Syria was 
sacred to Venus, because it is frequently found on 
Paphos and Eryx, where the worship of Aphrodite, 
as a goddess of outward nature, first arose. The 
Dodonean doves, according to Herodotus, were dark 
coloured. The first white ones that were seen in 
Greece, appeared when the Persian fleet, under Mar- 
don ius, was wrecked at the foot of Athos. 

The peacock belonged to the temple of Here, at 
Samos. From that spot they spread over Greece, but 
were always rare. In the time of Socrates, and even 
of Philip of Macedon, they were admired as curiosities, 
and in earlier times, a thousand drachmae was the price 
of a single peahen. An edict of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian (a.d. 303), for the city of Stratonice^ fixes the 
price of a fatted peacock, in dear times, at two hundred 
and fifty (bad) denarii ; for Roman gluttony, from the 
time of Hortensius, had reckoned peafowl among its 
dainties. Pheasants are spoken of as a festal dish by 
Philoxenus of Cythera, in his poem of the Banquet 
(^cTttvov). a hybrid race was produced by a cross 
with the common fowl. Fighting-cocks, in whose 
battles the ancients so greatly delighted, were, reared 
more particularly in Boeotia, Rhodes, and Ch^ilcis. 

Nor was the melodious song of the nightingale 
wanting in the groves and thickets of Greece, though 
she was but a foreigner and a visiter, and her voice 
was heard but for a short time. . Attic vanity con- 
nected the sweet songstress of spring with Attic his- • 
tory by a mythic tale : the household swallow ^was, 
in like manner, interwoven with the legendary his- * 
tory of Athens by the tragic poets of the Attic stage. 
The nightingale and the swallow were both of thejna 
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birds of passage. The children in Rhodes greeted the 
latter as herald of the spring in a little song. Troops of 
them, carrying about a swallow (xtKiSovli^ovTec), sang 
this from door to door, and collected provisions in re- 
turn. It is so descriptive, and affords eo many inte- 
resting comparisons, that we may allow it a place here. 

xaXiff Umurifff 
i» irtttog «t»at 

«4 f»,U rt ^fus' — »l %\ fithf w» Uri^tf * 

\af ^*fpf yt rt, fAiyet ^ rt mm) ^ftts* 

•u ym^ yiftfrig tJ/cif , akk» vrm^M** 

The Swallow is come ! 

The Swallow is come ! 

O fair are the seasons, and light 

Are the days^ that she brings 

"With her dusky wings. 

And her bosom snowy white. 

^ AtheniBus, viii. c. 60. The first eleven verses are noiio- 
meter hypereatalectic anapsestics. In v. 10, the best MS. has 
»«2 ^v^Sfm : Hermann de Metris, IL, 37, § 16> reads »«u frei^«, 
thinking that irv^ might occasionally have had a neuter pluraL 
The true reading, however, is evidently «^^mi, from tr^Mv, 
which is both a correct form, and nearer to the manuscript. — 
TVtmiA 
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— And wilt thou not dole 

From the wealthy that is thine, 

The fig and the bowl 

Of rosy wine, 

And the wbeaten meal, and the basket of chieese, 

And the omelet cake^ which is known to please . 
' The Swallow, that comes to the Rhodian land ? 

Say, must we be gone with an empty hand, 

Or shall we receive 

The gift that we crave ? 

If thou give, it is well ; 

But beware, if thou fail, 

Nor hope, that we'll leave thee, 

Of all we'll bereave thee. 

We'll bear oft the door. 

Or its posts from the floor, 
— Or we'll seize thy young wife who is sitting within. 

Whose form is so airy, so light, and so thin, 

And a». lightly, be sure, will we bear her away. 

Then look that thy gift be ample to-day, 

And open the door, open the door. 

To the Swallow open the door ! 

No greybeards are we 

To be foii'd in our glee. 

But boys, who will have our will - 

This day, . , . 

But boys, who will have our will. 



The chief food of the swallow consisted of those 
chirping crickets (the tliCfjihc, as well as the rirrtyec) 
which were kept in houses like singing hirds, and 
more especially in the apartments of the women. 
By a quick tremulous motion of the win^ against 
the sides these little creatures produced a sort of song 
whichy according to the notion of the Greeks, formed 
a part of the full charm of summer. The fashion of 
wearing a golden cricket in the hair was one of great 
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antiquity in Athens. Many fanciful interpretations 
have been given to this custom; by some it was 
said to denote not only the love of music but the 
privileges of autochthony, of which this insect was 
the sacred symboL 

Autumn was the season of that annual emigration 
of the cranes to the sources of the Nile, which sug- 
gested those inimitable lines in which Homer de- 
scribes the noisy troops * Storks, quails (the type 
of every thing common-place), and geeee, were among 
the migratory birds. The swan, which the lyric poets, 
from Hesiod's time, made the attendant on Apollo, — 
bringing with her from far Ligya that dying song 
which was afterwards derided as a fable to the well 
known seats of the god, — ^bred in the marshy fihores of 
the Eurotas, in Tempe and at Delphi. But the ear 
of the Greeks heard, even in the call with which the 
tame partridge enticed its wild companions, a clear 
song, agreeable from the invitation it conveyed. And 
thus the first voice of the cuckoo rejoices the ear of 
man in every clime and country of the wide earth. 

The sea, in its bays and harbours, affords treasures 
which are but little known or explored. 
Modern travellers affirm that the Greeks are 
now very inexpert fishermen, and it appears that their 
ancestors had but litde skill in finery. The most 
important production of Che sea was the thiuiny, 
(^vyi'ec, fnJ\fltfioc, KopdvXy, ^vvpo^ opKwo^y named 
according to the difference of size and age)» which 
yearly passed in shoals throu^ the Gaditanian strait 
into the inner sea. The whole body resorted to the 

* fioin.Il.iii. V. 2. 
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Propontis and Bosporus, where they deposited their 
spawn. This main shoal was driven into nets, and 
the fish harpooned with the trident, the primeval 
weapon of the Phceniciau thunny-fishers, and the em- 
blem of their maritime supremacy. It was not 
thought expedient to catch fish in the open sea ; they 
were fatter near the shore. 

Oysters {rri^ea, at a later period Xifxvovrpta)^ which 
^ere fished for by divers, were eaten in abundance by 
the contemporaries of Homer. It is, however, among 
the Romans that we first hear them spoken of as a 
dainty. The murex was abundant and of remarkable 
goodness on the coast of Greece. The sepia, too, 
wilii its peculiar power and instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, by tinging the water around it with a brown 
liquid, was known, though no attempt had been made 
to apply it to technical uses as a dye.* 

The dolphin, celebrated in old tradition for its love 
of music and its attachment to man, was found in 
abundance, and afforded numerous subjects for paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Pearls were not found in the Grecian seas. Ana- 
creon, an inhabitant of Lydia, is the first who men- 
tions them as the ornament of his mistress (if, in- 
deed, the 20th ode is his). They, as well as gems, 
were first in use among the Greeks, as a part of fe- 
male dress, after the time of Alexander. 

The great lakes, especially the Copkic, contained 
delicious eels,t which, particularly when they attained 
to a great size, were esteemed sacred. Venomous ser- 

* The Romans used it for ink. Pers. Sat. iii. 13. 
t Athen, lib. i. Cap, 49. Aristoph. passim. 
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pents were more abundant in fable than in reality. 
Whether any such animal as the flying dragon, of 
which so many histories are told, ever existed, is 
doubtful. Serpents, which inhaled the vaporous 
breath of the universal mother, Earth, were thought 
to have prophetic gifts. The Epidaurian snake of 
iEsculapius {Coluber Msculapu)^ was one of the 
most harmless of those which, by their docility, were 
valuable allies in every kind of jugglery. 

And if poisonous plants, such as the hellebore, 
which grew oh the rugged rocks of Attica ; the Arca- 
dian hippomanes,* used in incantations; the mandrake, 
&c., were natives of Greece; nature, with an equal 
hand, had enriched her soil with antidotes, and had 
thus furnished it with all that is needful for the ser- 
vice of man. 

* Theoe. Id. ii. 48, et schol. 
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Chapter II. 

Perfect organization of the Human Species in Greece— Latrs of Beauty 
— Proportionn of the Human Body— Aborigines of Greece— Pelasgi*~ 
Hellenes — Origin of the name Pelasgi — Traditions concerning 
them— Tyrrhene Pelasgi—Thraces— Universal belief of the descent of 
Civilisation from some Mountain in the North — Hellenes— Their 
Origin and Predominaoce— Heroic Age— Homei^-Date and Character 
of the Homeric Poems. 

In the midst of a world adorned with beauties of so 
peculiar and yet so varied a character — beauties of 
which we can here give only transient and scanty 
glimpses— man had his full share of the com- 
mon and striking pre-eminence. The ideal forms 
which the artists of Greece, with their singularly 
accurate conception of the true subjects of art, pro- 
duced, were,' as to their material part, derived from 
reality, and lived and moved before their eyes. La- 
conia, still distinguished for the surpassing beauty of 
its women, afforded models for forms of Junonian 
grace and dignity; the muscular and- well-fed prize- 
fighters of Boeotia for the frame of Hercules ; and the 
herdsmen and syrinx-players of Arcadia have come 
down to us in all their robust truth and nature in the 
countenance of the Fauns. From a very ifemote age, 
the Homeric epithets (not to mention the Arcadian 
court of beauty, and the like) had established among 
the Greeks certain conceptions of beauty respecting 
the several parts of the body. These notions were 
matured by the speculative acuteness so peculiar to 
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the Hellenic race, and were brought to a perfection 
which, as we learn from a celebrated passage in 
Galen,* from the time of Chrysippus, scarcely ad- 
mitted of improvement or addition. Such were the 
singularly favoiurable circumstances under which 
Polycletus wrote his- work on the harmony of the 
parts of the human body, while he kept before hi^ 
eye» that canonical statue which afforded a nortaa 
or standard for the sensible illustration of every law 
he laid down. What the genial influence of the cli- 
mate and the favourable effect of the clothing failed 
to produce, was developed by Hellenic education; 
beginning, as Plutarch requires, with the nuxse, 
and continuing through every stage of childhood and 
adolescence: the eareful watch over the morals and 
manners of youth ; the maturity of the sexes before 
tiey were pennitted by law to contract marriage;, 
the training which gave freedom, elasticity, and bar* 
diness to the male sex, and the room afforded for the 
developement and exercise of fevery power, whether 
intelleotual or corporeal, of a human being. 

Thus was reared and unfolded that fnlL flower and 
fnde of form, that perfection of human be^ty wldch, 
has been falsely regarded as the mere creation of the 
sculptor's fancy. Blumenbach has shown, from a 
Greek skull in his collection, that the so called Gre- 
cian proile, i. e. that junction of the frontal bone with, 
the nose, in which the facial angle (which is 58^ in. 
the orang outang) falls between 90° and 100^, wa^ s 
real existence, and not an invention of art. Perfect 
developement and formation of body, and lofty stature, 

^ ' • Galen., de Temperam. Lib. i. Gap. uU. Torn. iii. p. 50. 
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are regarded l^ AmtDtk as necteaa^ conditions of 
beautf ; aad the popular faitb of the Greeks honoured 
the relics of its herpes in proportion to their poeses* 
sion of these excellent qualities. 

They had established certain rules of proportion,' 
which, since Audran's speculations, have been ascer-t 
tained by the measurement of ancient statues^ The 
standard of a perfect female body was, as we find 
from the Medicean Venus, and the Venus of Melos,' 
rather more than eight times the length of the head*. 
The proportions of tlie Apollo Belvidere arc the 
same; to the more agile Diana,* they gave nearly, 
nine times. 

In the personifications of female youth and loveliness, 
in whom there was not, as in the ' Virago PallaSj a 
predominance of the masculine character, we find, in 
accordance with the finest and happiest organization^ 
the pelvis in the proportion of 4,. 5, or y, parts of the 
length of the wliole body. In the male statues,. on the 
contrary, even in the Hercules, the region of the pelvifi( 
is never more than a fifth of the whole body. The 
upper part of the male body, that is the whole trunks 
was fashioned by the Greeks, true to its destination, 
somewhat shorter than the lower; unless in cases 
where the artist intended to give any idea of clumsi? 
ness. The agreement that we find in this particulai 
in works of undoubted genuineness affords the best 
proof that it was taken from what was daily before 
their eyes. The opposite proportions are, in accord*^ 
ance with nature, found in the female figures. 
. Observations of this-kind> tending to prove. that 

• The Diana of Versailles. ^ * 
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man, living under these skies, and surrounded by ob- 
jects of such splendour and beauty, shared in the ge- 
neral pre-excellence of nature's works, might be mul- 
tiplied without end. But we must leave them to 
works which afford more space, and are more spe- 
cially devoted to these inquiries.* 

Who were the - aboriginal dwellers in this highly- 
Abor!gines favourcd land ? What was the race which 
ot Greece, nature, in her prodigality, bestowed upon it ? 
is one of the questions to which all the acuteness 
and the varied resources of modem times have sought 
an answer, without arriving at any proportionate or 
satisfactory results. 

Several tribes, as old tradition asserts, were natives 
of the Hellenic soil. Two are especially mentioned 
by Herodotus as of predominant importance. The 
Pelasgi, who had never migrated, and the Hellenes, 
who had been- ^eat wanderers, were, the former the 
root of the Attic-Ionic race, the latter that of the 
Doric. 

But the assertion of Herodotus is contradicted by 
a number of undoubted witnesses, who compel us to 
admit that the Father of history sought by this ex- 
planation to throw light upon certain phenomena, 
* whose true explanation was already lost, though 
they were too recent to be passed over with entire 
neglect and indifference. 

This assertion of Herodotus, whose great name is 
generally regarded as a sort of pledge, has thrown 

* Among many others, Savage's " Anatomic du Gladiateur 
Combaitanr (Paris, 1812) deserves favourable mention. 
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doubt and obscurity on the meaning of the name 
Peksgi. The greater number of commentators now 
understand this to coiilprehend all the inhabit- 
ants of the Grecian coasts and interjacent country, 
before the division of the Doric and Ionic races; con- 
sequently, all the inhabitants of Hellas, anterior to 
the epoch at which the collective denomination, Hel- 
lenes, first appears. 

Other learned men, who have seized the meaning 
of the authorities more precisely, hold the Pelasgi 
(or, according to the older form, Pelargi) to be a 
tribe who descended from the mountains, and settled 
on the alluvial tanks of the rivers, in the low plains 
which the ancients called dpyog: their name was 
consequently derived .from ir^Xw and fipyoc* Their 
cities were the Lariss8e,t the number of which indi- 
cate a populous nation, skilled in the art of building 
indestructible edifices. Remains of these are seen in 
those Cyclopean walls which have been discovered in 
80 many places. Massy hewn stones were united 
together by their mere weight without any mortar. 
The oldest specimen of this kind of building is found 
in the walls of Tiryns. A still more remarkable one 
is the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, discovered by 
Sfr William Gell, where an enormous transverse block, 
laid across the tops of two door-posts gradually slant- 
ing inwards, forms the doorway ; and square stones, 
laid horizontally on each other, (the lower always 
projecting beyond the one above it,) rose in a sort of 
dome, surmounted by a single stone (otp/xoWa). 

* Miiller, Orchomenos, s. 125. 
f See M*ul1er*s Orchomenos iind die Minyer, 8. 126. Schol« 
in ApoUou. i. 1091. Eustath. in IL ii. 839. Strab. ix. 440. 
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All the arts of husbandry — the harnessing the ox 
to the yoke, the use of the goad, the baking of bread 
— ^were attributed to Pelasgus (the collective name for 
the whole race), as was also the measurement of land* 
The rivers, which arrested their wanderings, com- 
pelled them to cut canals or drains, and to construct 
sluices. The old Pelasgian gods were gods of the 
mountain and of the field, whose altars were un- 
stained with blood. 

Even in Herodotus' time, the old Pelasgi were 
regarded as a rude, ignoble people, with an unhellenie 
language, and a nameless host of deities. Modem scho- 
lars have endeavoured, with considerable acuteness, to 
explain this by the supposition that they discerned 
traces of a two-fold tradition relating to them. The 
oMest of these represents the Pelasgi as an auto- 
chthonous and stationary race. In other words, its 
authors kuew of no earher inhabitants of Greece than 
the Pelasgi, whom they therefore regfl^ded and de« 
scribed as sprung immediately from the earth; as 
Proseleni, i, e, elder than the moon.* 

The word autochthonous may indeed be generally 
D^axded as marking the impassable Umits of histori- 
cal research ; in the present instance it defines them. 
This tradition assumed Arcadia as the primal seat of 
the Pelasgi. 

A second and more recent tradition represented the 
Pelasgi as wandering bands skilled in handicrafts, but 
more inchned to a piratical life, and either a sort of 
ofiset from those old Pelasgic Arcadians, or as stand? 
ing in some other relation to them. As the Pelasgi 

* Ov. 

Oita prior liinft, de se si credere digniun est, 
A magno tellus Arcade nomeu habet. 
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in question were generally distinguiehed by the annex 
Tyrrhene, it is possible that the similarity of the 
name in its elder Attic form to the name of the 
stork (ircXapyoc) contributed to the creation of a 
legend which spared the trouble of discovering a 
mother-country for a homeless race. From the time 
that this branch of the old stem was accustomed to 
be more accurately distinguished by the addition 
Tyrrhene Pelasgi, or Pelasgic Tyrrheni, there arose 
a confusion in the idea, which is intelligible only 
among a people of so mobile a fancy. Tyrrheni 
(from Tvp^tc, tower, castle), with which that * Pelas* 
gic ' was thought to be connected, would lead to the 
idea of tower-builders ; and thence to those old Pelas* 
gic tower-builders, who, driven from Athens, repaired 
to Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, and at a later period 
to Thrace. These Pelasgic (building) Tyrrheni were 
subsequently confounded with the Italian Tyrrheni, 
the Etrusci: afterwards, when the principal name, 
Tyrrheni, was less carefully preserved, and the de* 
scriptive or adjective word Pelasgi obtained a de» 
cided predominancy, the qualities which had brought 
the Tyrrheni into disrepute were attributed to the 
Pelajgi. And thus it happened that the name Pe- 
lasgi, taken to represent the acts of the Pelasgic 
Etrusci, came to be regarded as synonymous with 
seaman and pirate.* 

Other prehdlenic races, whose connexion with 

* This i^ the opinion of Wachsmuth, in his Mterthunukunde^ 
which, based as it is on profound historical research, solves 
many difficult problems. He is directly opposed to the theory 
according to which the Pelasgi were a completely and charac- 
teristically different race from the Hellenes. 

d2 
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each other falls within the province of historical in- 
quiry, were the Leleges, the Carians, the Curetes, and 
the Caucones. The Thraces seem to he rather mythic 
than historical ; their name is hlended with many old 
traditions of early progress toward civihzatipn ; and 
they must therefore be carefully distinguished from the 
barbaric Thracians of later times. According to the 
tradition, those old Thraces once inhabited the country 
from Pieria and Tempe to Phocis, or even to Attica 
and Eubcea, and the Hellenic sea. It is possible 
that tribes may have migrated from the country lying 
between the ancient Pieria, north of Olympus, to the 
plains of Thessaly, and even still more southerly; 
and that they introduced among the southern tribes 
the service of the Muses, and the enthusiastic wor- 
ship of Dionysos, together with the earUest hymns, 
all which, however, became diffiised among the Hel- 
lenes, and retained not the slightest trace of foreign 
origin. 

Their early culture has been attempted to be ex- 
plained by those same notions, common to almost every 
people of the ancient world, which placed the seat of 
the gods onr some high mountain in the north, and 
ascribed to its inhabitants a superiority in civiliza- 
tion, arising from an intimate acquaintance with the 
gods. This belief is sufficiently indicated in the le- 
gends of Orpheus, Musseus, Thamyris, &c. We 
find the same idea in the Zend Avesta, which places 
the seat of Ormuzd, the scene of his revelations, the 
assemblage of his divine spirits, and an ideal life free 
from all want and all care, on the Alboij, around 
whieh revolve sun, moon, and stars. We find it in 
the Mem of the Hindus ; in the Kaf of the Ara- 
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bians; the scene of the divine presence, and the 
acknowledged* source of the blessing which descended 
upon mortals from a place of higher sanctity.* 

From the time of Herodotus, the belief in an emi- 
gration from PhcBnicia, Asia, and Egypt, into the 
islands and mainland of Greece has gained ground 
and firmly established itself in the minds of a great 
number of inquirers. It rests upon historical asser- 
tions, and upon a multitude of indications gathered 
from the life, the language, and the manners of the 
Hellenes. The nature of tiie country, with its inviting 
harbours, its currents, and its regularly returning 
sea-breezes, would, as it should seem, independently 
of all historical testimony, suffice to justify a pre- 
sumption of this kind. But the ingenuity of several 
modem historians has, for that very reason, delighted 
in maintaining either that these emigrations never 
took place at all, or that their consequences were 
quite insignificant, and had no influence on Grecian 
life : and lastly, that the Oriental (where it is impos- 
sible to deny its existence) is so completely se- 
parate and distinct from the Hellenic, that any amal- 
gamation of the two must appear wholly impossible. 

Other learned iQen have, on good grounds, thought 
this opinion contradicted by clear proofs of the early 
influence of the Asiatic nations, at that time so frill 
of activity. But this investigation, which would 
alone suffice to fill a pretty thick volume, if due re- 
ference were made to all the documents, will be better 

* Hence the perpetual allusions to a superstitious rever- 
ence for ** high places" in the historical books of the Old 
Testament. 
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followed out in places where space is allowed for the 
full statement of the question.* 

Among all the earlier races, however, the dominant 
race of Hellenes, who originally dwelt by Dodona and 
the Achelous, attained to the highest consideration and 
importance. It was, probably, there that the inhabi- 
tants of that district, the warlike followers of Achilles, 
whom Homer also calls Myrmidons or Phthiotes, by 
their extremely • ancient connexion with the shrine of 
Hella, and by their sacerdotal Helli or Sylli, founded 
their especial claim to a denomination which, at a 
later period, was transferred to the collectiye people, 
and contradistinguished only from the Pelasgi. 

The renown which Homer first conferred upon 
Achilles, who invoked the Dodonean 2Seus as his an* 
cestral deity, was one of the main causes which ^ve the 
name of the Hellenes so great a preponderancy over ^at 
of the Achfieans, the Danaans, and the Argives; and 
the fact that it was this particular name among the 
three tribes over which Achilles ruled (the Achseans, 
Myrmidons, and Hellenes), which gained the supre- 
macy, has its foundation in the traditionary legends 
of the heroes of this family, — ^Actor, i£acus, Peleus, 
and Achilles ; of whom ^acus, th^ foundex^of a new 
race, was also said to be the founder of the chief tem- 
ple on the island of iEgina, — the Hellenium, afterwards 
called the Panhellenium. Delphic oracles early used 
the Hellenic name; and besides these, it may be 
conjectured that the Amphictyonic council, which 

* At the head of those opposed to each other on this ques- 
tion, stand Otfried Miiller and Creuzer ; and also Bottiger in 
his " Kunst-Mythologie." 
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was intimately connected with the Delphic sanctuary, 
and was probably early so described in poetry, might 
contribute to the universality of the Hellenic name. 

The spread of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus, 
and lastly the name of the judges at the Olympic 
Games, which was originally Hellanodicae, operated 
further to difpuse the name of a tribe over the mass, 
and, joined to the causes alleged above, determined its 
triumphant pre-eminency. 

This period of the remarkable predominancy of 
Hellenism over all the other races of Greece, Heeren 
has appropriately designated as the heroic age of the 
Greeks : a period which has appeared to all succeed* 
ing ages invested with the brilhancy of Epic poetry, 
and which has shed a kind of sanctity over every 
thing connected with it, whether nearly or remotely — 
this period whence emanate the threads that, passing 
through succeedmg ages, are knit to modem times } 
this period which contains the germ of every blossom 
that has since adinned the world, is especially impor- 
tant to a knowledge of the intellectual and social life 
of the Hellenes ; and considerable time is, therefore, 
well devoted to an accurate investigation of it. 

Fortunately, a standard for its appreciation has 
come down to us ; time has left standing a bridge, 
over which we may pass to examine its details, from 
a nearer point uf view than we can gain of any other 
people of the antique world, equally remote from our- 
selves. 

It is needless to say that we mean the immortal 
work attributed to Homer. AUhoi^h a poem, this 
sacred gift of the Muses possessed, in the eyes 
of the most accurate and competent critics of the 
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his friend ; and afterwards, the dexterous pfrudence 
of Odysseus furnished the matter for his Epopoea. 
Within their circuit, however, lies the whole life of 
the world as it then existed, in all its manifold de- 
tails ; nor have the circumstances and incidents of a 
remote state of society, in all their vivid distinctness, 
ever come down to us in a richer and more magnificent 
stream. As the Human is, in every respect, the pre- 
dominant characteristic of Homer, we shall direct 
our attention to the relations and condition of man, 
considered purely as man^ before we attempt to gain 
a conception of those in which he stood to civil 
society, or to the immortal gods. 
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Chapter III. 

Condition of the Greek as a human being — Birth — Treatment and diet of 
the new-born infant— Duties of a nurses-Training of the boy— Miser-* 
able itate of orphans — Accomplishments and exercises of youth — Oc- 
cupations and graces of maidens — Mode of contracting marriage — 
Marriage ceremonies— Condition of married women— Female slaves 
axid concubines — Condition of slaves— Hired servaats— their duties—. 
Death — Piety to the dead— Funeral rites — Demonstrations of grief— 
Burning of the dead— Its origin and details— Collection and inter- 
tnent of the ashes -^Faneral games. 

The deity who presided over man's entrance into 
life was Ilithyia, whom Homer speaks of sometimes 
in the singular, at other times in the plural ;* in the 
latter case, however, as standing in a dependent 
relation to Here, the great matron and mother. 
The new-hom child (according to Homer, peoyiXbg ; 
at a later period, veoyvbg) receives its first nourish- 
ment, either from its mother, as Telemachus from 
Penelope, and Hector from Hecuba ; or from a nurse, 
as Ulysses from Euryclea. Nausicaa and Astyanax, 
too, were nursed at a stranger*s breast. The Ho- 
meric word Tpifeiv is changed into Ti^r^viiv, or 
TL^riviia^ai^ by the author of the hymn to Demeter. . 
The swaddling, and the other earliest cares of in- 
fancy, are still more accurately described by the author 
of the Homeric hymn to Hermes. It was the duty of 
the nurse to take care that her nursling sustained no 
injury from incantation (cTTTyXvo-/;;), nor from any 
plant of magic power. She must know healing roots 

* Horn. IL xi. 270 ; xix. 119. 
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(ayr/ro/itt) of greater eflScacy than any of those 
noxious herbs {ovXorofia^j ^hose preternatural effects 
were in great measure produced by the art of cul- 
ling the plant with its root QtZoTOfxeiy Pordyag), 
Coagulated milk, wine, and honey, is the diet with 
which Aphrodite nourishes the daughters of Panda- 
reus.* Milk and honey, too, are the food of the 
new-bom Zeus in Cre^e. Little infants were carried 
next the bosom, under the folds of the garment (viro 
KoXv^y which was confined round the waist by the 
girdle. The warm touch was justly esteemed bene- 
ficial. Bigger children were carried in the arms 
(cttI koXtt^). The wages of careful nursingf were 
paid by the parents or by the children ; and grati- 
tude raised the tender and watchful nurse to the 
station of director of the household affairs, inspector 
and teacher of the maidens, and granted her the 
privilege of making ready the couch of the master. 
The Greeks had a word to express the neghgence of 
nurses, o^pa^ii}, at a later period, icaKo<i>paBirj, 

The later training of the boy was committed to 
men ; as that of Achilles to Phoenix. A happy child, 
who hved under the watchful eye of his mother, 
above all under the sheltering guardianship of his 
father, was afx<j>i^a\riQ, 

at/TU^ oS' vPTvos tXtij ^aiffotri <ri vn9ria,x^^^*y 

II. xxii. 500. 
♦ Od. XX. 68. 
f Homer, fi^Wr^a', in the Hymn to Ceres, S(iirn9^«. 
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But the child's only security for the continuance 
of these joyous days of infancy lay in the life and 
the power of his father ; — ^pitiable was the fate of the 
orphan. 



-akkot 



yet^ 01 aXiV^iwcvffn a^»v^as. 



^tuofAt¥0$ 3i r* &nift irdYf If Tetr^it ireti^ovfj 
akXov f*h ;^Xa/»iff if yA»y, aXXav It x^Tunot" 
rejfjt' iktnffeivTotv xorvknv rtf Tvrffev %9ri(r^i, 

Tov "il xoj ufA<pifiaXfis ix ^trvo$ iffro^iX^t 
X*(^'* ^tfrXmyus, xa) hniiiioiffn Wtvo'ttVf 
iff cvratf' eh fo< yt iruTfi^ fitve^aivvrat hfltt*' 

II. xxii. 489. 

Happier he whose father lived to afford a model to 
his unfolding powers, and to train him in his ripen- 
ing years, " to he eloquent in discourse and strenu- 
ous in deed," as Phoenix trained Achilles. Hunting, 
running, leaping, wrestling, and boxing, formjBd the 
discipline of the future warrior. Another part of his 
education was the knowledge of medicinal herbs 
(^apftoicov), and of the treatment of wounds, in 
which we find Achilles instructed by Chiron, the 
most virtuous (^ii:aioraroc) of Centaurs*. Homer 
tells of no other instruction given to his hero by 
Chiron, around whom later traditions assembled the 
most illustrious chiefs and warriors, as in a school of 
chivalry. 

Unmarried youths, in the flower of their age, loved 
to repair to the circling dance in freshly-washed gar- 
ments. A dance of this kind, executed with all 

•Il.xi.831. 
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the dexterity of the most skilful and vigorous youth, 
is described by the author of the Odyssey, during 
the visit of Odysseus to the king of the Phaeacians.* 
While one youth huris the purple ball into the air 
and another catches it in the dance, others again 
clap their hands with open palm, probably thus 
beating the measure, which was reduced to a regular 
art among the Greeks ; although, according to the 
explanation Eustathius gives of the words Kovpoi 
S'emXiiKeov aXXoi, they appear to denote only the 
beating with the fore finger of the one hand (Xtxa»'oc) 
on the palm of the other. 

At the time we are speaking of, that systematic art 
of clapping (KpoTo^opvfiog) which, in a later age, 
was brought to a sort of perfection at the Greek 
theatre, could hardly be supposed to exist. 

Playing on the cithara, or lute, was one of the 
accomplishments of heroic youth. Thus Achilles 
sings to the tuneful strings the deeds of illustrious 
men.t/ This was a kind of mental medicine; for 
the voice and the lute, blended as he blended them, 
have a magic power to captivate and subdue the 
spirit. The luxurious suitors of Penelope seek to 
amuse and please her, after their fashion, with play- 
ing at quoits before the door of her house. | 

Young women in the bloom of youth (4/3i7C &v^oc 

OccupatioiM according to Homer, Kovpifiov av^os exovtrai 

women!^ in tlie Homcridcs, that is, in mature but 

)5Pt virgin beauty) lived in the interior of the house 

with ^eir mothers, busied about the household 



♦ Od. Till. 370. t Il.ix.l86. 

J Od.iv.625. 
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affairs ; as in the instance of Nausicaa, and the daugh* 
ters of Celeus in the Homeric hymn to Ceres. It was 
their task to fetch water for the house in bright 
brazen pitchers (icaXTrto a vessel wide at the bottom 
and narrow at the top, with a handle) ; sometimes 
even to unharness the horses and mules from the 
chariots i^nd waggons ; but above all to superintend 
the washing of the linen ; for white and delicately- 
washed linen caused the vii^ns to be held in high 
esteem, and attracted suitors, who would otherwise 
look for riches and noble lineage. But the busy 
gossip of the multitude warned the maiden to retired 
and discreet manners ; for even then the tongue of 
scandal was busy: fiaXa ^ dtrly vr£p0taX&i Kara 

To associate with a man in secret, without the 
consent of parents, or the solemn rites of 
marriage, was disgraceful to a noble maiden.* 
Marriage, to be lawful, must be contracted under the 
direction, or at least with the consent, of parents, as 
we find from the expressions of Briseis in her lament 
over Patroclus ; or from the refiisal of Achilles to marry 
the daughter of Agamemnon, w^ithout the consent of 
Peleus.t The primitive custom of the purchase of 
the bride by the bridegroom, who prevailed in his 
suit by the weight of his gifts (eeSvocc /3/)trrac), had 
been so far softened and refined in the Homeric 
age, that the wishes of the daughter were consulted. 
When Penelope puts off her ^suitors under inge- 
nious pretexts, Antinous urges Telemachus to send 
home his mother, and to command her to unite her- 

•^ Od, vi. 285. iVu'vt. 
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self to him whom her father approved and she 
preferred* 

The desire of Alcinous, too, to have Odysseus as 
a son-in-law, seems expressed not without a refer- 
ence to the inclinations of his daughter, who tells 
Odysseus at parting not to forget her.t On the 
other hand, when the alliance was peculiarly de- 
sired by the father, he gave his daughter a rich 
dowry, — ^houses and lands, sometimes even towns. 
The word for this is oira^eiv and fisiXin ; or Trpo% 
the name of the dower.. 

Degrees of consanguinity, forbidden in marriage, 
seem to have been little thought of in the Homeric 
age. The union between parents and children, like 
that between CEdipus and Iocasta,t alone seems to 
have provoked the vengeance of the gods, who, in- 
deed, set the example of marriage between brothers 
and sisters. Following the precedent of Zeus and 
Here, iEolus, k friend of the immortal Gods, whose 
palace was the abode of six lovely daughters and six 
l)looming sons, united those sons and daughters in 
marriage. Iphidamas was married to his mother's 
sister, by his grandfather (/xi;rpo7rdrwp) Cisseus. 
So Diomedes married iEgialea, the sister of his mo- 
ther, Deipyle. On the other hand, Alcinous took 
to wife the noble Arete, the only daughter of his 
brother Rhexenor, who died young. ) 

We find in Homer the simple rudiments of those 
splendid and elaborate nuptial ceremonies of later 

* Od.ii. 113. 

Ty, iriifi rt 9rttrhf KiktrAtf tut) uvhini avrf. 

t OcL Till. 461. I In Homer, Epicasta. 
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times, which the refined and polished humanity 
of Greece elevated to a solemn act of consecration. 
In short, the leading home of the hride* in pro- 
cession, veiled to the waist (^Kpri^efAvov^f '^ich 
a scholiast explains by utjio(l>6pioy), from the pater- 
nal house to the one prepared for her reception (a 
ceremony which the premature death of Protesilaus 
caused him to leave unperformed), is still customary. 
Mientiort is expressly made in Hesiod of the carriage 
which was used on this solemn occasion ; for driving 
in chariots is characteristic of the heroic age, and is 
appropriate either to high festivals and solemnities, 
or to great distances. Torches were carried by the 
side : the passage leaves it doubtful whether this 
denotes that the ceremony took place by night, or 
whether torches were borne in triumphant proces- 
sion even by day. A joyful marriage-song was sung 
as the bridal train moved along (v/xcVatoc opujpei) — 
a hymny in short ; for even the older Greeks point 
out the etymolc^cal relation between Hymenseus and 
the Hymn. Flutes and harps resounded; but as 
song was never without the accompaniment of the 
measured step beating the cadence, the dance 
(opx'j'^fcoc) and dancers (dpx'/^^^P^f) were a ne- 
cessary appendage to the festival. The flutes, how- 
ever, were clearly of Phrygian extraction, and 
were connected with oriental manners. The ob- 
servations of the scholiasts on Iliad xviii. 495, ex- 
' pressly tell us that the flute | was unknown to the 

• wft^n, i. e. fu^fii which has been derived from yJCw, 
nubo, obteffo. 
t II. xxii. 470. 

{ «vX«f, not ^v^tylf the invention of the Arcadian ahepherdi* 

S 
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Greeks. Learned inquirers have, therefore, endei^ 
votd-ed to trace in this stately pageant a copy of that 
festival with which the nuptials of the great pa- 
troness of marriage, Juno,* was yearly celehrated at 
Samos. They thought this position the more tenaUe, 
because Samian female flute-players were indispen- 
sably' at the marriages of later times. How essen- 
tial song and dance were to nuptial feasts, is clear 
from Odysseus' command, that, in order to deceive the 
Ithacans, there should be dance and song in the 
palace after the massacre of the suitors, as if a nup- 
tial feast were celebrated. 

Nor was a jovial repast less essential, and ^aUty 
yafjLovy ^aivovff^ai yafiovy to give a wedding banquet, 
is the common Homeric expression. Before the 
espousals the bride was conducted to the bath, after 
which she was dressed in a garment presented by 
the bridegroom. Thus, in the passage above quoted, 
Odysseus bade all the maidens bathe and adorn 
themselves (ft/ia^' ekiff^ai), 

Athene's injunction to Nausicaa shows that the 
dresses of the bridesmen were presents from the 
bride. When at length the guardian of the nuptial 
chamber (^aXaft»j?roXoc) had conducted the espoused 
pair, with a train of torches, to the couch spread with 
carpets and rich coverings, she retired, and the bride- 
groom, to whom the propitious Aphrodite had given 
the heart of his mistress, loosed her girdle, as Posei- 
don did that of Tyro. The custom of greeting them 
with the epithalamian songs and shouts was of later 
origin. 

C Second marriage was deemed contrary to the laws 

of modesty. A woman secured public respect by 

* 11. siv. 305. 
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&itlifiil Attaekmeat to the huarbatod of her youtlt. 
Wlien Penelope, ]^re8sed by her father and her br<w 
thers, i» near nmking choice of EurymachuB, Pallaer 
wants Tdemachua to return home.* ) 

dir^» yet^ o%s Buftof U) ffrnBwrt yvwizes. 
Oimin faptnpnu Tt^vfi^roS) MtSt /n vraXX^. 

It is probable that grown-up children sometimes 
determined the conduct of the widow ; for the pater- 
nal inheritance descended to them, she only receiving 
l)ack the portion she had brought. Telemachus 
wishes his mother out of the house, that he may be 
rid of the suitorsjf who squander his patrimony. But 
hie is restrained from sending her back to Icarius, 
by the difficulty of paying back her dowry. Some- 
times the wishes of the first husband decided the 
wife on a second marriage when the children were 
grown up4 

The divine vengeance overtook the man who se- 
duced or coveted the wife of another, as iEgisthus, 
who, contrary to the will of fate {wrep fiopov)^ es- 
poused the wife of Agamemnon,§ and murdered him 
on his return. This is the solemn denunciation of 
Pallas— 

Kai kUif K$7ves yi ieixort xurai ixi^^M' 

*0f »9riXMT0 xai aXXogj crtg romuri yt pi^ot. 

Even the dishonour of a concubine (TroXXaictc) was 
avenged by the Erinnyes [; and a punishment known 

* Od. XV. 21. t Od. xix. 527. 

t Od. niu. 26ft. § Od. i. 36. 

II II. a. 454. 

e2 
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to the earliest records of the East^ and represented on 
the elder Greek works of art (on the Phigalian basr 
reliefs, for instance), — interment under a heap of 
stones, so that only the head was left exposed, — 
appears to be the common chastisement of ravishers« 
Hector, in his indignation against Paris,* exclaims — 

akk» fUXm TfMf iMfUftf n ri mv ^«f 

Adultety was punished by fine, fioix&ypia or 

^ecocf The injured husband demanded 

restitution of all the presents he had given 

to the father of his wife. It was a duty {alffifiov) to 

make this atonement. 

The rude turbulence of passion was somewhat kept 
Concubin- ^ check by the ujiiversal custom which 
■B«- rendered it allowable to have concubines, 
who were occupied in weaving and other « household 
works, and either prepared or partook of the master's 
couch4 Married couples, who had given up all 
hope of offspring, took a concubine into the house — 
witness Menelaus.§ Yet the Greeks were reluctant 
to irritate the jealous rage of their wives by the 
introduction of such a companion.! The less civil- 
ized manners of the Trojans allowed greater li- 
cence.^ It even appears that a plurality of wives 
was permitted. It is at least clear that Priam was 
actually married to other wives beside Hecuba, and 
that they were princes' daughters. Their dowry is 
spoken of**. Children of such a union ar$ desig- 

* II. iii. 39. t Od. viii. 332. 335. 

X II. i. 31 ; ix. 660. § Od. iv. 11. 

II Od. i. 443. f II. xxiv. 495. 

** IL xxiv. 495. 
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nated as vo^oi, and contrasted with the yvritnoi* 
They, however, had the same education, and each 
inherited a part of the patrimony.t 

These concuhines were frequently women who had 
heen taken prisoners in war, or hought; — of course 
slaves (^/Ltwec). / 

It was customary to sell prisoners, who were 
taken uninjured, to some distant country — 
(^wepdy, and in the other form irepvair^ai; 
the purchase-money is called by Homer wi'oc, by the 
Homerides Ttfjtrj.) Very frequently, however, these 
slaves were not taken in open warfare, but were kid- 
napped and carried oflf by pirates. The story of Eu- 
mseus is an illustration of this.J Phoenician pirates^ 

and Taphian robbers, are there described as traders 
in meii, whom they enticed away from their compa- 
nions by stratagems. The contempt which the Greeks 
entertained for the later Carians had caused the verse 
II. ix. 378 to be commonly applied to them ; as if 
they had set the example of trading in slaves; but 
Heyne*s elaborate investigation proves that this is an 
error, contradicted even by the metre. 

The condition of the slaves was extremely hard. 
Oppressive toil for an inexorable ma8ter,§ ^ 

and, on any complaint made of them, the sieves and 
most cruel death II from his hand, was the lot 
even of the female slaves,^ The friry of the masters 
sometimes did not even disdain the barbarity of mu- 

• II. xi. 102. f II. V. 68 ; viii. 284 ; and Od. xW. 210. 

J Od.xv.414. § ILxxiv. 731. 

II Od. xxiL 475. % Od. xviii. 339. , 
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tilation (as, for instance, cutting off the ears).* If th« 
commentators on xxii. 426 of the Odyssey are right, 
a distinction was made hetween an honourable death 
{Ka^apog ^avaroc) and a dishonourable; for in- 
stance, by the halter, which was the lot of slaves. 
As in countries where slavery still exists, however, 
the young female slaves were often indulged and 
caressed. 

Day-labourers ('9^rec)t were prc^cted by the 
laws of hospitality. They received good waget, 
clothing, and food ; in return for which we find them 
•planting trees, and bringing in thorns and fire-wood« 
-Gardens at a distance from the house were com- 
mitted to their management. 

But before we proceed further in our inquiries into 
the several occupations allotted to indivi- 
duals a^ members of a household, there re- 
mains one more point of his merely human estate, 
which, after birth and the sacrament of marriage, is 
wanting to complete the picture ; — his departure jfrom 
life. 

The honour paid to the dead was a proof of that 

_ , advanced and himiane civilization which 

Funeral . ^^ t • 

rites, generally distinguished the age of Homer. 
To utter no wailings after the dead, to throw no dod of 
earth into their graves, kindled the vengeance of the 
Gods.J No duty, however, seemed more urgent than ta 
divest the hfeless body of that terrible appearance from 
which every mortal heart recoils, when it remains 
with unclosed eyes and open mouth. It was not till 
both were closed, that the body could become a sub- 

* II. m;466. t Od. iv. 644; xviu. 356. 

+ Od. xi. 72. 
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ject of religious rites, and this sacred duty, therefore, 
devolved (m the hand of love. To hang over the bed 
of her husband with sobs and lamentations — to re- 
ceive the last pressure of his hand — the last word to 
his survivors — and when all was past, to close his 
eyes, beseemed a wife, for thus did she do honour 
(yepac) to the dead.* It was a rehgious observance 
to clasp the head of the departed during the lament. 

The body, after being washed with warm water, 
was anointed with oil.f If there were any wounds, 
they were filled with oil nine years old. It was then 
laid on a carpet, and covered from head to foot with 
the finest linen.J The feet were placed towards the 
door,§ the only position sanctioned by religion. A 
shroud {(pdpoc ra^r/tov) || was the indispensable ap- 
parel of the opulent dead.^ After the body was thus 
prepared, the death -wail began,** the solemn form of 
which is related on occasion of Hector's obsequies, 
and which still survives in the lament of the Oriental 
nations.tt It is the dXoXt/yr/, the litany of the oXoXo 
and the aXaXa, with which the men and women 
mourners answered each other. It was customary 
to cut off the hair and cast it on the body, as an or- 
nament inconsistent with sorrow. The intensity of 
grief went still farther in defacing corporeal beauty. 
They beat their heads,Jt tore their hair,§§ strewed 

* Od. xxiT. 295 ; xi 424 ; and II. xi. 452, where Hesychius 
expressly mentions these last offices of affliction. 

t II. xviii. 345 ; xxiv. 285. ' | II. xxiii. 353 ; Od. ii. 97. 

§ Pers. Sat. iii. 103. 

|10d.ii. 97. f Od. xxiv. 137. 

** II. xxy 123 ; Od. xxiv. 294. 

ft And in the ullalu of the Irish.— Trans. ^ 

Jt II. xxU. 33. J §§ IL xviii. 27. 
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dust Upon their heads ; the women tore their cheeks 
and beat their breasts ; they threw themselves on the 
ground; abstained irom the bath and from food; 
and suicide* was a not unfrequent proof of the grief 
that knows no bounds. Mourners wore black gar- 
men ts,t and women tore that graceful veil of hair in 
which mourners are elsewhere wont to shroud them- 
selves. These extreme demonstrations of woe lasted 
for days ; so long, indeed, that they appear to us in- 
compatible with the effects of the climate;! for, 
according to the former passage, the body of Achilles 
was not burned by his comrades until the eighteenth 
day, unless, with Heyne,§ we understand this to be 
a loose way of stating round numbers in general 
use. ^ 

The general prevalency of the custom of burning, 
which we remark in Homer (for even the people car- 
ried off by the plague received thes efuneral rites) 4| 
has given occasion to the inquiry, whence the Greeks 
derived it ? Bottiger, in a dissertation well worthy 
of attention,ir traces its origin to Phoenicia. He re- 
fers to the old mythus, which ascribes the introduction 
of the burning of the dead to Hercules. According 
to this view of the subject, the body was a sacrifice 
oflTered to the gods, and every dead person a type of 
Hercules. The afx/ipora sifxara^ which were thrown 
over the body of Achilles,** — those godlike vestments 
which comhientators think signify purple robes, — 

* II. xviii.34; Od.ii.270. 

t II. xxiv. 93. Horn. Hymn to Geres, 40. 

J Od. xxiv. 63, and II. xxiv. 781. } Note to II. xxiv. 31. 

II II. i. 552. f Kunstmythologie, v. i. p. 26. 

** Od. xxiv. 59 J in V. 67 they are called irS« Si«». 
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seem to confirm this opinion. Sometimes, but rarely, 
the weapons of the deceased were burned with the 
body.* The practice of slaughtering slaves before 
the sacrificial gate of the temple f is clearly not of 
Hellenic origin. In a later age, Greek piety inter- 
posed to put a stop to human sacrifices, even among 
neighbouring nations; and even in the earliest, 
whenever they appear, they must be regarded as in- 
dications of unhellenic barbarism. 

The bier upon which the departed lay was borne 
to the huge pyre by the nearest kindred and friends. 
At the front of the solemn train was the dearest of 
all, holding the head. 

The body was laid upon the pile, and was thickly 
smeared from head to foot with grease, that the ope- 
ration of the flames might be more rapid ; for the 
same reason, jars of oil and of honey were placed 
around it. The sacrifice of the animals which had 
been the favourite of the deceased — ^his horses and 
dogs — and then that of the captive slaves, was the 
office of the chief mourner or performer of the obse- 
quies, whose mournful duty it was not to leave the 
pile so long as the fire continued to bum, but to 
quicken the flames with libations of wine, while he 
called aloud upon the departed. The smouldering 
ashes were at length extinguished with dark red wine. 
Then followed the gathering together of the bones by 
friends and kinsmen. The distinguishing them from 
the ashes of the wood was attended with continual 
doubts and uncertainties. Probably the position of 

* Od. XX. 74 ; II vi. 418. t H- ™ii, 171. 
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the body afforded the best means of making the di- 
vision.* The ashes of those burned by the side of 
Che pile seemed to have been unheeded ; and, indeed, 
this honour seems to have been paid only to the most 
distinguished personages. The dead in the house of 
Odysseus were only buried.t 

Achilles folds the bones which were found in dou- 
ble layers of fat, in order to preserve them from 
decay ; if they were corroded or crumbling they seem 
to have been esteemed less venerable. He then col- 
lects them all together in an urn {<j>iaXfi) of gold, which 
was wrapped round with fine linen and placed in his 
tent. A verse, which is generally acknowledged to be 
spurious,! calls ^^^ 'irn in which Achilles' ashes were 
placed a/i9i0opcv£, a vase with handles. Whether 
the urn, containing the ashes of Patroclus, were af- 
terwards deposited in the tumulus, or whether it was 
kept in Achilles' tent to the time of his death, and 
then interred, does not clearly appear from Homer. 
The shade of Patroclus had demanded that they 
should be united in one receptacle (<to/>o£),§ which, in 
the succeeding line, is called dfi(l»iipopevQ, Heyne is 
of opinion that the idea is here confused by the dif- 
ferent rhapsodists. It was peculiar to the Trojans 
to collect the ashes into a box, or casket (XapyaJ)* 

* Varieut other means of abridging this pious labour hare 
been collected by Tychsen, in his notes to Quintus Smymsus 
(iii. 720 and 723), with which another essay on the same sub- 
ject in Beckmann's Literatnr der Reisen (ii. 720) may be com- 
pared. 

t Od. xxiv. 417. I Od. xxiv. 74. 

§ Il.xxiii.91. 
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which was wrapped in purple cloth and placed in 
the excavated grave. The word Xapval^ however, as 
well as aopog^ is one of those of which it is impossible 
to give the precise signification, nnce subsequent 
ages employed several words to denote the same 
object, which is often rendered by one word (sarco- 
phagus) not in use among the Greeks. The Greeks 
placed the phiala with the ashes of Patroclus, and the 
amphone with those of Achilles, under a mound of 
earth heaped up in a circular form. The discovery 
of tumuli has thrown light upon many doubtfol 
questions ; but certainly those which were opened on 
the plains of Troy were by no means fitted to decide 
controverted points, in spite of the sanguine expecta- 
tions of some, and the conMent hypotheses of others^ 
with relation to them. 

We find, however, that the last honour the Greeks 
paid to Patroclus was the marking out the circle, 
BificiXia^ on which the future mound was to b^ 
heaped, in order to perpetuate the memory of the 
place of the obsequies.* A mound of this sort was 
called cfffia; likewise x^afia^ coXntviy, Hfi^q. It 
does not appear ^at they had any means of recording 
by inscription the name of the individual. Hector's 
ashes, preserved in a casket, were lowered into a deep 
fosse, icaTTcroct which was covered over with large 
stones heaped on each other. They were afterwards 
buried in a real grave, over which only earth was 
piled up in the form of a mound. They thus com* 
bined Kainv rt icoi ^atrTHVy the cremare et humare 
of the Romans. 

* II. xxiii. 257. t H. my. 697. 
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Chapter IV. 

Simple and oataral life of the Greeks— Life of the women — Doi»eitlc 
architecture— The bath— Visits of Oreelf ladies— Courtesies of recep- 
tion — Phoenician pedlars — Occupations of the ladies — Weaying— 
Washing— Occupations of female servants— Female attire— Dress and 
ornaments of Here— Of Calypso— Full dress of a Homeric princess- 
Male attire — Dress of Agamemnon as chief and as warrior — Swords 
worn constantly— Manner of sitting at feasts— Meat and wine served 
out in equal portions — Marks of honour to distinguished guests- 
Solemn festivals. 

The Greek approaclied more nearly to the eternal 
simplicity of nature, not only in his relations to 
society, but in his purely human character. With- 
out any systematic plan, from the concurrent influence 
of various circumstances, life had taken the impress 
stamped upon it by causes purely natural, and lying 
in the very primary conditions of human existence. 

Out of the family and the union of families, the civil 
and political constitution, — the State, in one word — 
gradually unfolded itself; in the further improvement 
of which, reflection and steady adherence to a single 
point had, indeed, a greater or less influence : while 
this perfectly natural and self-dependent develope- 
ment was either retarded or modified by the inter- 
mixture of foreign ingredients, or by foreign encroach- 
ment or contact. 

Natural manners and habits display themselves in 

Life and ^^^ ^^^^^ gcnuincness in the interior of the 

manners of houschold, — in the life of the women, which 

the women. . 

Stands m strong contrast to the active em- 
ployment and supreme control of the men. Quitting 
the apartment of the women, we shall repair to the 
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asBemblies of the men on the tumultuous battle- 
field, and then to the piacular sacrifice. The whole 
cyele of the Homeric life will thus best unfold itself 
before our eyes. 

The occupations of the mistress of the fieimily lay 
in the inmost part of the house. Hence, a Domestic 
glance at the ancient unifonn architecture •rchiucturew 
of the houses of the higher orders, which Homer has 
unfortunately assumed as known, is absolutely neces-' 
sary to the understanding of their domestic l^e.* 

Generally speaking, every house of the richer sort 
was distributed into several main parts or. divisions. 
First, the farm-yard, around which were the stalls 
for the cattle, &c. ; then a paved middle court, which 
was also a sort of fore-court, and in which there 
was often a fountain. This was surrounded by the 
rooms for the guests, the chambers of the unmarried 
men, and the store-rooms, and in the centre stood the 
altar of Zei/g 'Epicctoc, protector of inclosures. 

Oat of this court there was a flight of steps, and 
then a vestibule or passage, leading into the hall of 
the men, which was more in the interior. The floor 
was plaster or cement, hard-trodden down. At the 
extreme end, separated again by another flight of 
steps from this hall, was the women's apartment, at 
the door of which Penelope showed herself when she 
spoke with the revelling suitors : on the threshold of 
which Metanira, the wife of Celeus,t is sitting with 
her child when she receives the goddess. This part 

* Much that was obscure has been made more clear to us by 
J. H. Voss's laborious researches, and by the plan of the house 
or palace of Odysseus, which he annexed to his translation of 
Homer. 

t Hymn to Ceres. 
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of the house, ivhich was accessible only to the women 
and their kinsmen, was the scene of the whole 
existence of the former. Private dark store-rooms, 
and the /iv^^oc ^aXafjiwy, the nuptial chamber, formed 
a part of it A side court, which was a thoroughfare, 
and was accessible from the passage to the great 
hall of the men, served as a passage to the interior of 
the house, without approaching the apartments of the 
guests. From this court also a flight of steps led to 
the upper chambers of the master. Another court 
within this, adjoining the women's apartments, and 
enclosed from all others, was exclusively devoted to 
their use, and adorned with trees and shrubs ; steps 
led from it to the upper apartments, v?r6/>^n, in which 
the women carried on their employments of weaving 
and spinning, and other household works. 

The lai^er rooms, such as the men's hall, had 
roofs with large beams running across and resting 
on pillars on either side; domed ceilings were as yet 
unknown. Wainscoting with inlaid work (often, as 
in Menelaus's house, of costly materials) covered the 
^alls and the spaces between the beams. Plates of 
metal fixed on the wainscot, traces of which were 
found in the Treasury of Atreus, and the rare magni- 
ficence of many coloured marbles which travellers 
have met with in the oldest buildings, afford us some 
explanation of the astonishment which seized Tela- 
machus in the palace of Menelaus.* 

The main beam, which ran from end to end along 
the larger rooms and supported the centre of the 
transverse beams, the ends of which rested on the 
pillars, was called /leXaS^por, from the blackness it 

• Od. iv. 72. 
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contracted from the smoke which issued through the 
centre of the roof or through the grated windows. For 
the same reason the Romans called their ante-room, 
or entrance hdl, atrium. The later Greeks also used 
fiiXaBpoy for dwelling, as the Romans did tectum. 

Hearths of masonry {ctrxapai) served to warm and 
to light the sitting rooms. In the hall of entertainment 
portable lamps were placed.* The space in front of 
every house, of every door, whether in the open air or 
forming a part of the dwelling, is called by Homer, 
vpo^pov, vpohojioQ. Here the chariots or carts 
drew up, and here a number of household affairs 
were carried on. It is remarkable that, according to 
Voss's acceptation,! Nausicaa inhabited a room im- 
mediately adjoining the second fore-court ; and that, 
consequently, in the Homeric age, there was as yet 
no thought of those vigilant precautions which are 
the certain indications of depravity — locked up apart- 
ments in which the young maidens of a later and more 
corrupt age were guarded. Women were not for- 
bidden, by the manners of that time, to show them- 
selves to men, though it was thought decorous to 
appear attended by female slaves; as we find in 
the passage in which Penelope, the model of all 
womanly grace and dignity, first appears before us 
when she hears the song of Phemius ;t and again, 
when she brings the bow of Ulysses.§ Even noble 
virgins were suffered to go abroad without escort ; as, 
for instance, the daughters of Celens. Nausicaa, too, 
drives to the fountain with the linen without any 

• XBLfMTvii^tt. Od. xviii. 306. f Derived from Od. vi. 15. 
Od.i. 333. Od.xxi. 64. 
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loale protector.* Helen forms the exception to the 
general rule, when she goes with Deiphobu*, a 
stranger, to look at the fatal hone, the destruction 
ef Troy.t v 

Voss also includes the guests' bath-room in the 
division of the first court Here priqcely 
virgins did not disdain to perform for the 
youthful stranger the offices of the bath, and of the 
anointing which followed it.^ It is from the hands 
of Helen herself that, the disguised Odysseus re* 
ceives these 8ervices.§ 

The bath-room appropriated to the women and 
children, however, must be sought in the interior of the 
house, as appears from the hymn to Demeter, where 
the child is immediately put into the warm bath in 
the thalamus itself. {| In the Iliad, too, Hector ap- 
pears to take a bath in the interior of the house.^ 
Bathing and anointing formed a part of the recrea- 
tions of the retired and quiet apartments of the 
women; as they still do in the regions where Ho- 
mer's song first resounded. The strengthening bath 
in the sea or in rivers was followed by a bath for 
cleanliness in a tub ;** and the only superior privilege 
enjoyed by the immortal gods seems to have been the 
ambrosial oil with which the goddesses heightened 
their charms after the bath ;tt ^nd which was thence 
itself called icciWoctt or beauty-ointraent. In all 
other respects they shared this refreshment with 
mortals. Noble women, thus bathed and perfumed, 

• Od. vi. 77. t Od. iv. 276. + Od. iii. 464. 

§ Od. iv. 252. II V. 286— 28&. 

f U. «ii. 444. ** II. X. 576* ft Od. viii. 365, 

U Od.xviiL191. 
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were altso accufitomed to pi^t on fragrant gar- 
ments.* 

A m(»re rare amusement in the solitude and mono- 
tony of the women's apartments was af- 
forded by visits.f These were received 
with nearly the same formalities as we find recorded in 
the Old Testament. The whole ceremonial of recep« 
tion is best described in the passage where Thetis 
enters the Gynseceum of Hepheestos.t To advance to 
meet the visiter, and to put out the hand (in the 
case of an inferior or dependent a kiss on the head 
and hand was added to this greeting, and was affec^ 
tionately returned) ;% words of gracious and flattering 
welcome; a prayer to be seated on a magnificent 
couch (fcXic/ioc or KXiairj) ; which was often inlaid 
with silver and ivory, and before which was placed a 
footstool (^p>7»'vc) ; are the almost invariably recur- 
ring demonstrations of courtesy in. the Homeric age. 
Supplicants thought it seemly to decline the stately 
magnificence of the couch, which was sometimes 
covered with rich carpets. Thus Demeter, in the 
hymn to Ceres, reposes on a chair covered with the 
fleece of a sheep (e^c, Itippog), It was also the cu8» 
torn for the host to lead the way.j{ 

To ofler refreshment — a cup of wine (among the 
unmortals ambrosia and nectar, as in Calypso's re- 
ception of Mercury), or at least a nourishing dish of 
polenta, made of meal and water,^ — was one of the 

* ll.iii. 35. t Od. iv. 797. II. vi. 245. 

t 11. xviiL 369. § Od. xvi. 15 ; xxi. 224. 

II 0(1. i. 125, Telemachus receivin)i; Pallas. 

^ Homeri Hymn to Demeter, v. 206. 

f2 
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attentions with which the rights of hospitality 
(fc/yia) were honoured. 

Another interruption to the monotony of female 
«^ , . life was occasioned hy the chance visit of 

Phoenician * •' j • j 

pe diors. a Phoenician merchant, who was admittea 
into the women's apartments to display his caskets 
of jewellery;* for even the majestic Her^ scorns 
not the aid of dress and ornament when she wishes 
to captivate the Thunderer. 

The rest of the women's time, in the every-day 
course of affairs, was spent in the ordinary employment 
of their sex, weaving (in which, even anterior to 
Homer, they had attained to the refinement of ex- 
ecuting elahorate patterns) ; and in attendance on the 
children.t 

Throwing the hall in a circle ; running races on 
coming out of the streams in which they had washed 
the linen ; gathering flowers and sporting over beau- 
tiful meads, — amusements which were graceful in 
young maidens, — no longer beseemed the matron. 
Hers was the praise of noble staiture and polished 
mind ; of dignified manners, and skilful works.J To 
rule amidst her women and maidens; to converse 
with them and take pleasure in their merriment ;§ or, 
like Helen, to listen attentively to the discourse of a 
guest, or skilfully to prepare medicaments for his 
wounds or his illness ; such was the vocation of the 
mistress, who rarely left her household to the guid- 
ance of servants. 

* Od. zv. 459. Gold nteklace with amber shids. 
t Od.viillO. 
II. i. 115. § Od. xviii. 315. 
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The labour of the female servants was very severe. 
Early in the morning their daily toil began condition of 
with lighting the fire on the hearth.* They slaves and 
then sprinkled and swept the hall ; spread 
carpets over the couches or benches, and scoured 
the tables with sponges. Some washed the jugs and 
cups, others fetched water, while the. slaves cleft the 
wood-t Some, meanwhile, were at work with their 
mistress at the loom, while others prepared the 
morning meal for the guests. Before the latter par- 
took of it, however, they used the bath ; and it was 
the women's province to wash, anoint, and dress 
them. At the repast, a serving woman carried round 
water in a golden vase ; she placed a silver basin on 
the polished table, over which the guests held their 
hands, while she poured water upon them. 

The meats which had been prepared by the cooks| 
were distributed by the carvers (^airpol) ; while the 
housekeeper, or stewardess, and the maids, handed 
round bread in wicker baskets, and the herald poured 
out the wine. In the evening, some were employed in 
keeping up the fires ;§ for, if they were suffered to go 
out, they were rekindled with difficulty. || The wo- 
men whose business it was to tend the fires whiled 
away the hours with gossip.^ Euryclea, the faith- 
ful nurse of Ulysses, attends Telemachus to his 
couch,** arranges the folds of the garments he takes 
off, hangs them on a peg by the bed side, and, after 
seeing him composed to rest, bolts and locks him 

* Od. XX. 123. 
t Their occupations are nearly all to be found in Od. xv. 321. 

X ^ir^el Od,iv. 621. § Od. xviii. 312; xix.84. 

II Od. V. 488. % yonti xufj^iva,, Od. xviii. 27. ** Od. i. 428. 
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into his room. After the evening meal, the maids* 
cleared' the tables, and when the guests had all re- 
tired, they too were allowed to rest. 

Not till late in the night, however, was there any 
cessation of toil for the women whose hard office it was 
to grind the wheat and the barley in the hand milLf 
How many a complaint of these over-wrought beings, 
whom the morning surprised at their wretched 
drudgery, has been echoed to our ears by the voice 
of the poets ! 

Such was the life of the women ; of the mistresses, 
and of the slaves ; among whom we may also reckon 
the hired servants. 

But we cannot quit the female territory without a 
Dress of the glancc at the dress and the ornaments by 

women, ^j^g ^^^ ^f which its fair rulers hoped to 
please. The dress even of the mother of the gods, 
when she seeks to captivate Zeus, is very simple, 
and we can only trace, in Homer, the beginnings of 
those cosmetics which, the art of a later age mul- 
tiplied to infinity. Around her freshly bathed and 
spotless body, HertJ throws a fine garment, which 
was fastened only at the breast (jcam <rri>^oc), with 
golden clasps (Trcporaro).} The name of the gar- 
ment (cavoc) must be elucidated by ttcxXoc, as in 
most cases it is only an adjective; and the verb 
iiraTo^ like the Latin amicire^ shows that we must by 
no means understand it to mean putting on clothes 
in our sense of the word ; but merely throwing or 
wrapping the vestment around the body. The names 

• Od.vu.230. t Od.ix.118. 

t II. xiv. 178. 
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wluxih Homer employs for articles of female drew 
ue.80 capriciously varied, that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to understand what he means. The simplicity 
of their form, which differed little from that of the 
men's, rendered such mistakes of easy occurrence. 
The chiton, the most frequently named female gar- 
ment, is generally understood to he the under gar- 
ment, reaching to the feet,* which was worn next the 
flkin, like the tunica of the later Romans. The 
more common expression, however, for this article of 
clothing was peplos, niirXos (later, ^iirXoy), which, 
in Homer, signifies any covering whatever ; hut, at 
the time when two hody garments were worn, was 
used for the upper one. . Hence, therefore, a complete 
dress, especially that of women, was called 'rriirXoi in 
the plural. The chiton was the more convenient 
dress for the house. The peplos was the garment 
for state occasions and times of peace, and was con- 
sequently adorned with emhroidery, the work of 
Sidonian women^f The Trojan women wore it with 
deep falling hems. Agreeably with this distinction. 
Homer says4 that Pallas threw [off the upper gar- 
ment, the peplos, and put on {ey^vety) the chiton, 
when she armed herself with the weapons given her 
by Zeus. 

All these vestments, including also the ^apoc^of 
Calyp8o,§ were shawl-like draperies of woollen cloth, 
without any regular cut, and held together only by 
brooches or clasps (TropTrat, trepoyal)^ or by the 



* Od. xix. 242. ;t;M^wf rt^Uig. 
t IL vl 289. I II. vui. 384, compan wiCh f. 734. 

i Od. V. 230. 
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girdle (fwVjj).* This Calypso binds round her, just 
above the hips ; whereas the magic zone of Venus 
(wffroc) was worn close under the breast ; according 
to Heyne, on the outside of the garment ; according 
to Voss, next the skin (ev Kd\w^).t In the scene 
where Her<5 summons to her aid every art of the 
toilet, one of her ornaments is a veil (Kpi^^e/ivoK) 
radiant as sunbeams, laid over the braids of hair 
which fell from the top of her head. According 
to several passages which are best collated by H^ 
von Kohler,t we ought to consider this credemnon 
as a cloth which might either be drawn like a veil 
before the face, or folded together and twisted around 
the brow, not very unlike the simpler sort of turban 
of the eastern women. The head-dress of the Trojan 
women § was more complicated, though essentially 
the same as the credemnon, which was merely used 
to bind the hair together. 

What Homer means by the ampyx (a/niri/4) ; by 
the kekryphalon ; the plaited band of hair (ffXcirny 
cLvaBitrfxri) ; and what were the precise differences 
between these various head-dresses, we can only 
guess from the figures on vases and coins. The two 
latter were probably nets for the hair, or caps of the 
Phrygian form.|| 

Ear-rings in the form of olives or of mulberries 
{fjtopoeyra from fx6pov) ; ^T armlets (eXiKeg) twisted 

*Od.v. 231. tll-xiv. 223. 

I Description d'une Am6thyste du Cabinet des Pierres 

gravies de S. M. rEmpeienr de toutes lea Russies^ p. 37. 

§ II. xxii. 468. 

II MUlingen, anc. unedit. Mon. Vases, pi. 32. 

% Heyne on II. xiv. 183. 
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around the ami like makes;* brooches or clasps 
(irdpTTaiy irspdvaiyy which, according to Hesiod, were 
wrought like the handle of a shield, and were fast« 
ened with a double tube;t rosettes (icaXvic££)4 
which were probably stuck on the dress ; necklaces 
or collars (op/xoi) ; and splendid sandals with very 
strong soles, which were an indispensable part of 
every dress worn on public or state occasions ; con- 
stitute the main ingredients of the state costume, 
which gave the last grace and dignity to an Ho- 
meric princess. An actual representation of this 
" full dress" (to borrow an expression from the 
English world of fashion) may be seen in a figure 
copied from a vase in James Millingen's Peintures 
antiques et inidites de Vases GrecSy p. 41, which 
it will be interesting to compare with the description. 

. The occasions on which such a dress was worn 
were, the visits of female friends ; the festival of a god,§ 
which caused a suspension of the usual business; 
or a banquet at which women were permitted to 
appear ; as, for instance, the wedding feast of Me- 
nelaus.ll 

Several of the garments we have described formed 
part of the clothing of the men as well as of j)^„ of the 
the women. The men wore the chiton, a "•"• 
woollen shirt without sleeves; over this, however, as a 
defence against the cold, was worn the laena, ')(kaivay% 

* ApoUonius, explanation of II. xviii. 401. 
^ Od. six. 207. X Homer, Hymn to Gerei, 42d. 

( Od. xzi. 259. 
I) Il.i.424,andOd.z.61. 

% The etymology is to be traced to Xmm^ , ^^xSmo vfooi, not 
to ;^XMsrMtf, / warm. 
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a square piece of cloth, sometimes with the comen 
rounded oflF, which was passed over the left shoulder^ 
then brought under the right arm, and the corner i^ain 
thrown over the left shoulder. The value of such 
a cloak* (so Voss translates 'xkaiva^ the later 
Greek word was IfiaTiov) was fully appreciated by 
those who had to face the winter's cold with only a 
ehiton, — ^the olo^/rwvcc, — for in the night it also 
served as a covering. 

But in the season when the beasts with chattering 
teeth seek a shelter from the cold, and man, like a 
crippled tripod, totters before the drifting snow,t 
even this is not enough for the warmth-desiring 
shepherd ; but over the leena he puts a cloak of goat 
skins, sewed together with leather thongs, as a de> 
fence against rain or frost 4 Only old men, like 
Laertes, had sleeves to the chiton, which came quite 
over the hand.§ Nor must we fall into the mistake 
of imagining the Isena a double garment where k 
ts mentioned as ^cirXf;,! as contrasted with dirXoic.^ 
It was single, but thrown twice over the shoulder, 
where it was fastened with a brooch. 

The chiton was never put off. Agamemnon only 
throws over it an ample covering or mantle,** and 
binds on sandals, which were indispensable to the ap- 

* The English reader will be stnick with the resemblaiiee 
of the x^eu^a to the Scottish plaid, both in form aud applica- 
tion. — Tran»L 

t Hei»bd; Works and Days, 527. J H. xvi. 224. 

§ X**f^i' Od. xxiv. 229, not gloves, at Bottiger shows. 
Amalthea, i. p. 172. 

II IL z. 133; Od.xix. 225. % II. xxiv. 230. 

** (fiSt^os* Il> ii« 43, whence the L^tin jmA<»ot. 
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peaiing with dignity, even if they were not required for 
walking, or as a defence against the weather. With 
these and his sword and sceptre, he is dressed and 
accoutred as beseems the sovereign chief of assem- 
bled princes. On other occasions the lion's skin was 
substituted for the pharos, and the spear for the 
royal sceptre.* 

Even in peaceful assemblies, however, the Home* 
ric hero wore his sword, which hung by a belt from 
the shoulder to the hip. For the sword is honour- 
able. No beggar may wear it.t It graces the free 
man and his guest.t Tins explains why the suitors 
always wore theirs while carousing ;§ where the truth 
of the proverb, that iron attracts man, might be ex- 
pected to be fatally proved. But, that mischief might 
not too rapidly follow on the loud brawls of the wine- 
cup, the heroes of the Homeric age, like the Germans 
of Tacitus, ate sitting at small separate tables, | and 
were waited on by sprightly young lads, who served 
out the roasted or boiled meats, and by maidens who 
handed baskets heaped with bread, in perfectly equal 
portions, BaiQ kttni.^ Athenffius, who, in the first book of 
his Banquet, has brought together so much informatioii 
concerning the Homeric manners, discovers the foun- 
dation for this expression, Bate iiirtii which has puz- 
zled all philologists, in the rudeness of primitive 
times, which would have made the more or less % 
cause of strife and confusion, had it not been for this 
precaution of doling out the viands in equal portions. 

• II. X. 21. t Od. xvii. 222« t Od. iv. 309. / 

} OiL zxii. 90. 11 Athenonis Deipa. L e. 21. 

% Athencus on IL xzi 362. 
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The poTtions were unequal when it was intended to 
do honour to an illustnous and respected guest. 
Thus, when Ajax returns to the tent of Atrides from 
his combat with Hector, an ox is roasted whole, and 
the king of men helps the hero of the day to the en- 
tire chine.* Thus, too, the faithful Eumseus does 
honour to his lord with the whole chine of a hc^.f 
like Hebe, and on one occasion Hephsestos, at the ce- 
lestial tables, heralds and sometimes boys I handed 
about the cups equally filled with dark red wine, 
mixed with water from the jugs. And it was only 
as a mark of peculiar deference and courtesy that the 
cup was filled higher. The cup, as Athenseus infers 
from the M-^etr^ai dewaefftri,^ was passed round to the 
right, each sipping in turn. Singing to the phorminx ||. 
and dancing were the condimeiits of the feast. 
At length, when it had lasted long enough, the 
guests gave the signal for breaking up.^ A remark- 
able custom is mentioned at the close of the sacrificial 
feast, which Nestor prepares on the sea-shore.** The 
tongues of the beasts which have been sacrificed 
are cut out, and, as we learn from later writers, offered 
to Hermes; to whom also wine is poured out ft as a 
means of securing tranquil sleep. 

It seems hardly probable, observes Voss,tt that this 
rite was instituted to Hermes as the god of elo- 
quence ; a more probable conjecture is, that Hermes, 

• ILvu.321. t Od.xiv.437. 

t According to Athenseus, v. 19, the sons of nobles^ i. e. 
pages. Compare with Od. zv. 141. 

J n. iv. 4. II Od. viii. 537. % Od. iv. 297; iii. 334. 

•* Od. iii. 333. tt Od. vii. 138. 

IX On the Peace of Aristophanes, v. 1062. 
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who was the inventor of the sacrificial art, received 
this trihute of gratitude for his instructions in the 
mode of preparing the offerings.* 

Solemn festivals often hegan with hreakfast and 
lasted till the evening, so that the hlwyov became 
likewise a Sopffov.f Originally, hlityov was the morn- 
ing meal, which, when eaten at break of day, was 
also called &piaTov. The evening meal, dopwoy or 
BopTogy was eaten at sunset. AeWvov afterwards 
came to be used as the general name for a feast or 
banquet, which usually took place in the evening.]: 

• Cieuzer's Symbolik, p. 366. • f Od. iv. 61, 231. 

X Yoss, on the Hymn to Ceres, v. 128. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Warlike character and tastec of the Greeks— Art of war not in exist- 
ence—- Befinement of the Homeric armoiir^Cretan or Pyrrhic dance 
— Hamanised character of warfare — Ransom — Weapons — Greaves— 
Cnlrass— Kilt— belts— Sword— Shield - fielmet — Spear— Javelin- 
Sow and arrows— ^ling — Battle-axe>-Homer mentions only foofc-aol- 
diersaod charioteers— Cavalry uqknown— Chariot-drivers — Chariots 
— Irregularity of Homeric warfare — Decided by individual valour— 
SScge of Troy— Site of that city— The Greek waU— Poaitioii of the 
Greek fleet— Greek camp — Ships — Navigation. 

But, however truly and heartily the Homeric Odys- 
seus might express the sentiments of his contempora- 
ries, when he assures the king of the PhiBeacians, 

^Hrot fiiv Tci^ xaXoy axovifAiv iffrlv &9thw 
Oif ya^ tyuyi rt (pnfju r%\os ;t«f iitf-Tij «» i7y«i, 

lirov Mi x^tuir fitiBu V t* x^firn^os apvfffftfv 

Oho;^iof ^o^ii^fft xai lyx^*? %t^ciifffft' 

TavTO TtfMt »aXX.iffT8v iw (p^t^-iy tt^trxt tJvat, 

Od. ix. 3. 

there was yet a higher delight kno\vn to this heroic 
race; 

"AKxtfAcs W, *'»« fif at xet) ky^iyoimv tv i7<r»».* 

War was the most honourable occupation of a ruler, 
as arms were his noblest ornament ; though agricul- 
ture, the breeding and care of cattle, and the chace, 
were fitting employments for his early youth and his 

• Od.iiu200. 
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enfeebled age. For whom the gods loved, to him they 
granted yictory and renown in man-honouring 
(jtvhaytipa) battle. But true valour was inseparable 
from modesty and a sense of hoifour;* and the savage 
love of violence and blood was tamed and moderated 
by nobler feelings. 

The art of war, properly so called, did not as yet 
eorae in aid of inferior bodily strength. 
Combats were still decided by individual ° ''"' 
prowess ; nor was even a swift foot, or a loud voice, 
without influence on the fame of a hero. The Greeks 
and the Trojans were removed by no very great in- 
terval from the times in which the conquerors ate the 
conquered in ferocious triumph.t A nobler and more 
refined sort of armour, which we meet with throughout 
Homer, as in general use, gave to war a leas brutal 
aspect. Once only we find mention of clubs ;t some* 
what more frequently, of huge masses of rock which 
were hurled at the foe. 

In three passages of Homer§ we meet with the 
word irpi/Xc or wpt/Xtc, by which was signi- PyrrWe 
fied that Cretan dance, which the introduc- ***""* 
tioii of the inflexible and cumbrous iron weapons ren- 
dered necessary to the rude brandishers of bludgeons. 
It was a measured step, which was universally known 
among the later Spartans as the Pyrrhic. Homer 
makes no express mention of this dance; but the 
effects of the constant exercise of muscular strength 
and agility which he describes among the Greeks of 
the heroic age, are evident in every picture of a 

* Arist. Ethic. Nicom, iii. 11. 

t Compare 11. iv. 35 with 11. ii. 346; xxiv. 212. 

X ll.vii.141. 5 11.XL49; xii. 77 5 and v. 744 
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battle ; and the individual results attest the existence 
of the cause, though it be not specified. 

The fight was become more humane, because more 
regular. The custotn of taking ransom* from the 
conquered who surrendered at discretion, had also 
mitigated the ill-treatment of prisoners, and valour 
was sometimes appreciated, even in a foe.t 

Hence, a more accurate description of weapons 
properly comes within the scope of this 
sketch of Homeric times. In conformity 
with the custom of the poet, we will see how a war- 
rior attires himself for the field. We shall hope thus 
best to become acquainted with the subject. 

The first piece of armour which he put on when 
preparing for battle was always the greaves, or leg 
armour (icviyp^ec) of brass, sometimes of tin, with 
knee-plates {trntrfvpid) of silver. They cased the 
leg from the knee to the ancle, but were never con- 
nected with the sandals or shoes. The cuirass t 
(^(«»pa£), which is always represented as brazen, ex- 
cept in one passage, and that a doubtful one, was 
next put on.§ Two plates of brass> one of which 
covered the breast and front of the body, the other the 
back, (called yiJaXa,) were fastened together with 
hooks or rivets, and formed the whole body-armour 
{kvtoq), which was called (rrarbi when it could not be 
pushed together, one part within another. Later 
writers give us detailed descriptions which prove that 
plates, or bands of metal, were jointed together, so as 
not only to be more agreeable to the eye, but to ren- 

* 'AvMM, or imdy^Mj provided always the prisoner's life was 
spared, 
t 11. vi. 417. X II. iii. 333. ( II. ii. 629. 
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der the armour more convenient to put on and to 
wear. Agamemnon's armour even bears traces of a 
very advanced state of art* 

Double cuirassest seem to mean only those made 
of double plates of metal, which were welded together 
in patterns, commonly in that of a chess-board. To 
this body-armour also belongs a kilt i^wfid) ; a sort of 
petticoat, if you will, which was fastened to the ar- 
mour itself, and hung to the mid thigh : where the 
armour pressed upon the body, they wore, probably 
to avoid friction, a brazen belt lined with wool (fteVpiy)^ 
This was immediately next the body, which it de- 
fended. Lastly, there was a belt or girdle ((wm-fip^ 
also called (wyti), clasping outside the armour, the 
enamelled ornaments of which are made perfectly clear 
to us by the fragment of a metope, found at Selinus. 
This last girdle, and the numerous belts and straps 
which there were to fasten when the armour was put 
on, caused the expression, to gird (fwvyv(7^at)J to be 
equivalent with, to arm. 

This is most clearly elucidated in Heyne's explana-^ 
tion of II. iv. 132. Paris puts on « the ar- 
mour we have just described,! then grasps 
the brazen sword, the handle of which is frequently 
ornamented with silver studs. Its form was simple. 
Agamemnon wears a dagger as well as a sword. But 
we may regard it as a mark of the progress humanity 
had made, that the sword with the sickle blade no 
bnger appears in the list of weapons. 

Paris then takes the round shield of ox-hide (a(y7r/c§ 

* Vide Bottiger's Vasengemalde, ii. 76. 
t II. iv. 133 ; XX. 415. + II. xi. 15. l^ II. iii. 329. 

6 
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iravfoa' ItffT^) vith* vbich he coters h» whole liody 
firom the shoulder downwaidc. Sometimes this 
shield is of brass, and is then decorated with thie most 
beautiful worktnanship* When the shield ia Aot in 
use^ it hangs iirom the left shoulder by a leathern belt 
or baldric, irikafiMv}. In the fight it was held by fwo 
slanting bars or handles (icdvoi'cc), fixed on the in- 
side.* It is not till after the armed warrior had taken 
his shield, that fae put on his helmet, — a sequence 
which grammarians t have thought fit to pioBO^uace 
unnaturah 

Homer uses K6pvg,Kvyiti, w^\iy£, as names for the 
helmet. The first alone of these denotes . a bronze 
covering for the head. Kvvirj signifies a bead eevier* 
ing of seaVs skin,^ of of ox hide, or weazel sldn.f 
IUl^*lt is from irtXog, felt. On the crown of the 
helmet was something projecting, a boss or plate, 
which struck the eye by its brilliancy (^Xoc, £»m 
^a<i>, (jxiyoii). This was frequently used as an orna- 
ment on the part &urrounding the head, whenoe: rpi- 
^aXoc, rerpa^aXoc, &c. It was also used for thefront- 
lettnr band, to whioh this 0aXoc was usually affixed. 
The rpv^aXfia ai;Xw7ric,|| which has puzzled somany 
commentators, must be otherwise explained. Its 
name (from r^vw, / pierce, and awXwiric, eye-hoies) 
suggests a helmet or casque, with a perforated bearer, 
which might be lowered to defend the oheekst while 
a small plate coming down from the crown 4^.. the 
helmet protected the nose. The eye-h^les w^nsin 

* II. viii. 192 ; mi. 407. 

t !!• iii* 334, with Heyne's CommentAry. 

I Eustath. oa the II. iii. 336. § IL x. 257 and 335. 

II II. xi 353. 
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the casque itself. Reraains of ancient art, whidi have 
been most indostrioualy collected by M. d'Olenin, in a 
work devoted to that eubject,* justify this explanation. 

A helmet of the most perfect kind was surrounded 
by a rim (flrc^aviy) ; but this was not indispensable. 
It was likewise adorned with the crest or bush of hair 
(Xe^c)) which invariably accompanied the ^oXoc. 
The helmet was fastened on the head by a thong 
under the chin (i/iac), which, from its use, was also 
called o^cvc. Storming caps had none of these de- 
corations ; they were without crest or device of any 
kind.t 

Lastly, the warrior grasped his lance, generally of 
ash, with a two-edged point of brass at the one end, 
and a spike,} which was used for fixing the spear in 
the ground, at the other. This was always the prin- 
cipal weapon of the Greeks, and decided the fate of 
the battle ; whence ^opv, in the tragic poets, came to 
mean war generally. The warrior generally took two 
lighter spears, or rather javelins (aK6yna), with 
sWpened points (air^), as we see on vases. If the 
spear was used to hurl, /3a\Xccv § was the word ; if 
to thrust, cvrwai. 

The bow, for lighter warfare, was of horn, some- 
times ornamented or plated with gold* The oldest 
form of this weapon, both the Lycian and the Scythian, 
i» best reptesented in the relievo on the base of the 
Dresden candelabrum. The feathered arrows, which 
were carried in closely shut quivers, had brazen 
points which were sometimes poisoned.|| But it were 

* Observations snr one note> &c. St Petenbourg, 1818. 8?o* 

t II. X. 258. X 9m»^^, IL z. 153. 

§ll.iii.367. ||Od.i.262. 

# cj2 
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useless to waste words in attempting to give the de- 
tails of this light arm, which Homer * has delineated 
with such incomparahle accuracy and distinctness. — 



-^ikts i^i^rtVKis afAvnv. 



ratios li^yu ficvTav, oS^ '^Sl/'Xe^jra/ vTvtu, 
X^vfiM 9VfiX*h **' S'WXfl** ^iKriT» Sd^^ii^* 

^M fMv a^ ^uarti^cs eX^A^rd iadittXiaio, 
xeci ^M ^eaprixos ToXv^xthoiXav ripr,^tiirro, 
— fAir^viS S-'j i\v lipo^u i^vftx X^^^^f t^Kos aKovruv, 

mvTtxtt S* 2^/»«fy mfA» xtXatn^ls i^ irttXsJS' 

Il.iv. 129. 

The sling (^(pcv^oyjj), of woollen yarn, was another of 
the light weapons with which the princes armed their 
comrades and followers, while they protected them- 
selves with their shields. Sharp darts, used in 
hoarding ships; and the two-edged battle-axe (alivti 
€vx«^'^oc),t the weapon of the Amazons; and staves 
tipped with brass for the sea-fight, J were all weapons 
suggested by the heat and press of battle. It is re- 
markable that, in the passage last cited, Homer 
alludes to naval warfare, which, in the time of the 
Trojan war, was as yet unknown. Hence this pas- 
sage has been pointed out by the Scholiasts as one of 
those in which the bard engrafted some feature of 
his own times on an earlier age. 

There is another passage § which deserves notice 
on the same ground ; where Hectwr speaks of fo«r 

*Il.iv. 105. tll-3uii.612. til. XT. 612. § II. viii. 183. 
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hoTses, whereas the other heroes of the Iliad drive 
only two, or at most have an additional horse running 
by tlie side, fastened hy a loose rope.* But this cir- 
cumstance is far from warranting the entire rejection 
of the passage to which it has led some critics. The 
line (Od. xiii. 81) may also be suspicious. Homer 
distinguishes only those who fight on foot, npyXieg ; 
and itnrtic, those who fight from a chariot. Riding 
on horseback is mentioned only incidentally ;t though, 
indeed, a feat of horsemanship is accurately described 
in the Iliad.| 

Continual mention is made of chariot-drivers, who 
stand by the combatant (Tra^at/SaViyc) in the hinder 
open seat of the low chariot, and whose business it is 
to urge on the horses with the whip and the voice. 
The chariots are of costly material and exquisite 
fabric, sometimes lined with ^lendid stuffs.§ Gin- 
zrot, in his well known work on the chariots and har- 
ness of the Greeks and Romans, | has collected all 
the information on this subject with an industry and 
ability which entirely exhausts it. 

Such are the means with which those wars were 
carried on, whose memory shall never perish. These, 
however, may be divided into general engagements 
and single combats ; with regard to which latter there 
were certain rules or laws for the commencement 
and conduct of the fight. f 

A Homeric battle is always a rude and inartificial 
proceeding, the fate of which is decided rather by the 

♦ na^r.»^»f, II. xvi. 471 J compare with viii. 87. 

t II. XT. 679 '; Od. v. 371. t II. xv. 383. } II. ▼• 194. 

II Mmuch, 1817, vol. iv. % Heyne on II. iii. 346. 
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strength of the weapons than hy any systematie ar- 
rangement. Even the authority of the chief or gene- 
ral was insufficient to convert the collective troops 
into one compact hody, acting with a common con- 
eemt and object. The disposition of a battle, in the 
present sense of the word, was as utterly unknowB 
as the modem art of the regular fbrtidcation or siege of 
towns. The whole battle consisted of parties attack- 
ing parties. From among these, individuals distin- 
guished themselves by more daring gallantry — by 
selecting some single antagonist, or by attacking the 
whole opposed troop * 

Menestheus' close phalanx; Nestor's advice to 
dispose the troops in better order ;t and lastly^ 
another passage in which he exhorts Agamemnon to 
divide and array his army (after the most ancient 
civil classification) according to tribes and nations, 
Kara (f^vXa Kut Kara ^p^rpac,t have all been adduced 
aj9 proofs of the existence of tactics. To these might 
have been added the example of Polydamas, who 
commands the Trojans to divide thdr army into fiv€ 
troops or companies. § The truth is, however, that 
none of these measures had any practical influence on 
the general course and conduct of the war. There 
eould be no idea of taking advantage of the ground 
where the apior^ec and their chariots invariably de- 
cided the fortune of the day. Stratagems, such as 
hidden reserves and ambushes, even when successful, 
had no greater effect in advancing the real decision 
<^ the contest. 



* II. xiiu 689. t I), iv. 297. t I^ ii- ^62. 

i II. 
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f 

For ten yeare the Greeks besieged Troy, the site 
of which,^ even after the most recent laborious and 
conscientious investigations, is not yet determined; 
though, with a faciHty of belief which -would have 
done honour to the Jew Apella, certain modern 
travellers have not only found Pergamus on the 
plain of Troas, but have even discovered the ruined 
walls of Hercules,* although Strabo affirms that there 
was not a vestige of the old city remaining in his 
time.t Everything, however, leads us to conclude 
that the natural strength of Troy was as inconsider* 
able, as the artificial ; that it was as rude and imper* 
feet as the existing means of attack and defence. 
For the town which was built by an iEolian colony 
nearly on the site of Priam's ruined city, yet beyond 
the reach of the curse which hung over the precise 
spot, though fortified by Lysimachus and afterwards 
by Alexander the Great, at a time when the arts of 
attack and defence had attained to a considerable 
perfection, was reduced by C. Fimbria, the con tempo* 
rary of Sylla, in ten days. Heyne infers from this 
that the long siege under Agamemnon is to be ex- 
plained only on the supposition, that the Trojans, 
blockaded on one side alone, did not make any sortie 
from the city in that direction, till the quarrel be* 
tween the Greek commander-in-chief and Achilles em- 
boldened them to sally forth and attack the besiegers. 

♦ II. xi. 45. 
t See Spohn de Agro Trojano. jLips. 1804, and more par- 
ticularly Barker Webb's Inquiries concerning fhe former and 
present state of tbe plain of Troy, translated from the English. 
Weimar^ 1822, p. 32. 
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This, he conjectures, suggested to the Greeks the 
thought of a wall around their eamp 

Greek wall ,.x.i ^ ▼ i-i 

(r£«xoc), With watch towers. It was buut 
of timber, and the interstices filled with earth.* To 
determine the position of this wall, with reference to 
its connexion with the fleet, has cost a great ex- 
pense of time and labour to all commentators, who 
require from the poet geometrical accuracy instead of 
•poetical truth. Those are better off who have good- 
matured credulity enough to follow Lechevalier and 
"Others who point out the remains ; though the bard 
^limself leaves it to be surmised that it was levelled 
with the ground by the wrath of Neptune, and co- 
hered over with sand.f 

We find, too, that Demetrius of Skepsis in Troas, 
who is Strabo's authority, and who wrote thirty 
books on the sixty lines containing the list of the 
ships, could point out no trace of this sacred ruin, in 
his liatcotTfJioQ TpwiKog. But a modern traveller, in 
the eighteenth century, sees a great many extraordi- 
nary things which he, who wrote in the time of 
ApoUodorus, Crates, and Aristarchus, could not 
descry. The information we obtain from Homer is 
merely this : that upon the wall were watch-towers, 
behind the battlements of which (jcpoaaai)^ the sol- 
diers stood covered. Breastworks of the height of a 
man (oTraX^fcc), and projecting buttresses (onijXac 
wpoPXiJTai), protected the walls. There was a gate- 
way wide enough for chariots (iwinyXaffta). Com- 
mentators who were inattentive to the general use of 

♦ Il.xii.36. t Il.»i.13. 
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the plural form irvXai in Homer, hence inferred the 
existence of several gates. Around the wall was a 
fosse (ra^poc), on the edges or banks of which piles 
(^a-KoXoirtg) were driven. The space between the 
wall and the foss was wide enough to admit a sen* 
tinel. 

^Within the wall lay the ships, drawn up high and 
dry in rows, one behind another ;* and beside the ships 
lay encamped the men belonging to them. Whether, 
however, the several nations lay arranged in these 
several rows, the vagueness of the Homeric account 
leaves it impossible to decide. On the right was the 
tent of Achilles ; on the left that of A)ax ; in the 
centre of the whole army was probably Agamemnon, 
and not far from him Odysseus. Near these was an 
open space (ayo/)a), where stood the altars of the 
gods.f There were streets or roads between the se- 
veral rows of ships. Clay huts (icXi«r/at), built of 
straw bound with osier twigs, cemented together 
with earth, and thatched with rushes, were the habi- 
tations of the Greeks. Tlie huts of the Princes were 
somewhat more commodious. A court (avXi)), a 
covered ante-room, or rather shed, open at the sirles 
(ac^oi/<ra), and deal doors, are mentioned as among 
the luxuries they possessed. 

The ships were distinguished by the number of the 
oars, and were painted red or black, as is 
tstill the custom in countries near the scene ^ 

of the Iliad.t They had decks. Shipwrights, who 
were honoured as artists, had constructed these.§ 

• II. xiv. 35. t II- viii- 3. 222. { II. xiii. 435, 729. 
§ Compare 11 v. 60, 61, with xviii. 390. 
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The simpler vessels were built for their own use by 
all such as knew how to handle a hatchet, a gimlet, 
and a measurin g line.* The vessel was impelled by a 
sail, which could be hoisted or lowered^ and by a rud- 
der or helm, but they generally kept close in shore; 
for in fogs or gloomy nights they were in danger of 
shipwreck. They only knew how to sail before the 
wind, and in a calm sea. If there was any threaten* 
ing of a storm or bad weather, they immediately made 
for land, and drew up their shipj or rather boat, on 
the shore, where large stones (£iivat),t made fast with 
ropes, served the purpose of an anchor. They some- 
times lay months in harbour waiting for a fair wind. 
Nothing but dire necessity could make them put out 
&r to sea, and they gladly avoided saihng by night; 
for the sailor could only resign himself to his fate 
when the moon was invisible, or when clouds ob- 
scured the Pleiades, Bootes or the Bear. These served 
to direct his course by night, as the sun did by day. 

* Od.v.243. tH.i.436. 
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Chapter VL 

Sapremaey of one chief— Origin of- kingly power to be found in per- 
sonal qualitleg— Personal gifts hereditary in races descended from 
the gods — Hereditary nobility in Phcenicia — Couacil of nobles la 

' Eleusis — Powers, honours, and privileges of princes— Limitations to 
kingly power — Nemesis — Primeval and divine rights of the people^ 
Popular resistance instigated by the gods— Duties of king9— Main- 
tenance of laws— Absence of express contracts, or of stated popalar 
assemblies — Law of succession— Power 'of the nobles, and of the 
peoples-Laws of hospitality— Ideas of the State as a body--Con- 
nezion of government and religion — Notions of morality and^ of re- 
ligion — Expiation or propitiation — Sacrifice — Sacrificial rites — 
Bamanising principles on which they were founded— Priestly cha- 
racter and ofSce— Divination —^Dreams — Oracles— Incantations— 
Piirilication — Prayer— Penitential offerings. 

Such were the objects and the circumstances amid 
which passed the life of the Homeric heroes,^ In the 
camp before Troy, it differed little from that which 
was led at home, 

One alone was, however, chief of the besieging 
army, under whom the others, sovereign lords at 
home, held the respective subordinate ranks of noblea, 
elders (yepovr^c), and optimates. 

Whether the kingly power, in the extension in 
which it appears in Homer, grew out of the Kingiypower 
alliance of families and their patriarchal and dignity. 
union ; or whether, as others think, from the time 
of the Pelasgic feud, it sprang from the connexion of 
the heads of clans or tribes with their retainera or 
clansmen ; so much is clear ; that the original ele- 
ments out of which their dignity arose, must have 
been qualities which their contemporaries could not 
attain to. All the consideration that could be 
united on the head of a family, by the wisdom of age, 
which, aided by a strong hand and a persuasive tongue* 
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knew how to preserve peace among the rude ,sons of 
nature, quickly roused to revolt and violence; by 
riches ; by personal beauty ; and by manliness in the 
widest comprehension of the word, formed the basis 
of the princely dignity. It is easy to understand 
why succeeding ages regarded this as hereditary in 
the family of the prince: descent from a godlike 
race gave security for those personal endowments 
which were the source of all these high and pre- 
eminent merits. Thus, for instance, the blood of 
the gods seemed to establish a hereditary claim to 
strength, and size, and beauty of body. But if one 
of the race were misshapen, the princely dignity was 
withheld from him ; as in the instance of the lame 
Medon of Neleus ; for it seemed that in him the di- 
vine blood was but half present. Old age, when 
hale and vigorous, like that of Laertes, had no effect 
in abrogating the claim to kingly rank. The aged 
monarch only retired from the active superintendence 
of his household, and called in the support and assist- 
ance of his sons. 

But however essential were the hereditary gifts 
and qualities which severed the princes of the heroic 
times from the mass of the people, we must by no 
means confound this with a caste-like separation 
of different classes. Among the Phseacians indeed, 
we find several noble clans or families who stand 
in the relation of subordinate chiefs or rulers to the 
supreme ruler, and share with him the title of king. 
And the hereditary king Celeus, of Eleusis, in the 
later hymn,* calls together the highest of his nobles 
for council, and for the administration of justice : or, 

* Hymn to Demeter, v.*l49. 
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ficcording to another interpretation, exchanges pledges 
with them like Eteocles and Polynices. 

Princes, to whom the heads of noble races were at- 
tached in close alliance, were honoured as being of a 
higher nature. This is expressed in the common 
title of honour, ijpujec ;* though indeed the idea of a 
hero was so wide a one, that every man who was at 
all distinguished, even the herald ,t was included in 
it. The power which the prince, as first among his 
equals (jprimus inter pares) ^ shared with the nobles, 
was almost unhmited ; but in any case of disputed 
sovereignty, he could hardly calculate on the slightest 
recognition of his claims from the partisans of his 
rival. The state-offices belonging to sovereignty,. 
{TifiaX ;) gifts of honour, (5wpa ;) the share of honour 
in the division of the spoil ; presents, rather fees, for 
judicial decisions; a fatter morsel, a higher seat, and 
a fuller cup at the public feast ; and lastly, a choice 
piece of land (rc^ievoc), constitute the distinctions 
which no one contested with the acknowledged so- 
vereign. Even his lesser wants were partly supplied 
by the people. 

The limitations to the kingly power lay in the early- 
developed idea of a dread (yeusaig) of that ^ , ,^ , 
public opmion which repugned and repro- 
bated the wanton and arbitrary invasion of those higher 
rights conferred by the gods.J For as Zeus himself 
was subject to the might of a dark and inexplicably 
Fate, which, placed far above all the visible world, 
signifies that universal right or justice which rules 
supreme over all ; so did the arbitrary will of rulers 

* 'HfiuSiMv yim dv^^Sr, II. xii. 23. t ^^' xviii. 424. 

: Od. i. 132. 
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feel and acknowledge that popular Toice, whidi, «l 

the instigation of the gods,* dared to disregard and 
contemn even the mandates of princes. 

Among the duties, the violation of which might 
draw down this Nemesis, was that, incumbent on 
the prince, of watching over the laws; which, ema- 
nating as they did from lawgivers of divine lineage, 
commanded a deeper veneration and a more im- 
plicit faith.t That which had been handed down 
as proceeding from the oracles of the gods, and 
thence as having the force of law, (^e/lmc, ^cjuterrcc, 
Sc/iiora,) served as a rule in the recurring incidents 
of human society, and claimed the reverence due to 
established usage {Bik^^ ; and every fresh decision 
which was issued by the power and the wisdom of 
the prince in new contingencies, became, by the 
connexion in which it stood to the earlier decision, 
binding upon his subjects. 

We should, however, fall into a capital error as to 
the whole relation between sovereign' and people, if 
we concluded that there existed any express right on 
the part of the latter to call the former to account in 
case of any delinquency. Any thing like a contract, 
or those mutual securities which demand written 
documents, are wholly out of the question in the 
times we are treating of. 

There is no evidence of the existence of any agree- 
LawofSuc- ™®^* to render an account of the use of 

cession, sovereign power ; nor of any times specified 
by law for summoning meetings of the nobles or the 
• Od. iii. 215. 

t II. i. 238. liMoff^iXot etrt ^ifjuvras ir^U A«V iifivttrmi *n<* 
Il.ii.205. 
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people. £ven the hereditary Buccession is not regu- 
lated with any strictness; legitimate descent alone 
seems essential to the inheritance of the soyereiga 
dignity. No trace has as yet heen found of any 
Salic law excluding women ; indeed the crown de- 
scended to Helen. .The preference due to princely and 
stainless lineage was, however, acknowledged ; as we 
find in Orestes, who succeeded to Menelaus, hecause^ 
excepting himself, there were only children by female 
slaves. The most striking exception is, the solicitude 
about bis rights, expressed by Telemachus.* Here 
descent was not sufficient to secure the successioa 
to the throne. 

The nobles were the associates Or sharers in the 
political or administrative acts of the prince 
(the dpiffTtiSQ or fioxot)y and had therefore 
a vetOy or at least a right of warning and advising. 

The people, who held a sort of midway station 
between independence and servitude or 
vassalage, were, it is true, present at the ^ 
assemblies (ayopa), but had no voice; they only 
listened to the deliberations in silence.t When the 
adversaries in a cause on which the nobles are sitting in 
judgment (yipovTeg), turn from them to the surround- 
ing multitude,! it is not that the decision rests with the 
people, but because the sympathizing cheers of either 
party are likely to excite favourable prepossessions. 
By these shouts they act as ally to the individual. 

It was only in his home, however, that the Greek 
was secure from all invasion of his rights La^g^fj^^^. 
and privileges. The stranger or emigrant P»'»*»'y- 
was unhonoured, and exposed to wrong and con- 

• Od. i. 397. t U* xii. 213. { U. zviii. 500. 
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tumely.* Yet the stranger, when he appeared in a 
peaceful character, was protected hy that universally 
diffiised piety t (independent of all friendship or 
connexionj), which gave him a claim to tahle 
and couch, to protection, and to the security of the 
royal residence. To slay or to injure a guest was 
a crime which even Hercules was compelled to 
expiate.§ And not heroes alone had a claim to 
this hospitality ; to this shelter heneath the kingly 
roof, in the Xcer^j;,!! or by the warmth of the 
blacksi][iith's forge (ev x"^*^*y'*V ^^f^v)'% Singers, 
priests, physicians, and artists, as also heralds, en- 
joyed the same privilege (6i Brifiioepyoi taccv).** Day- 
labourers, merchants, . and beggars, likewise rejoiced 
in the privilege of the stranger, which always applied 
to the individual person, without any consideration 
of the foreign state to which he might chance to 
belong. 

To afford shelter and assistance to fugitives seek- 
ing refuge was a religious duty ; for they are under 
the immediate protection of Zeus, who has already 
favoured their escape and flight, and watches over 
them as their avenger.ft 

Ideas of the State, as a collective whol^, though 

of course not more distinctly developed than 

'they may be conceived to have been in the 

beginning of civil society, yet show themselves here 

and there. To prove this, it is sufficient to mention 

* ^ArtfAfiTos fAtravoig'rtif H- ix. 644; xvi. 59. f Od. xiy. 389. 
{ Huvo^vvfi. Od. xzi. 35 ; the pledges of hospitality, ^ufrjot 
and ^ejTtvTi. Od. ix. 268. 

§ Od. xxi. 27. 11 Od. xviii. 328. 

^ Od. xviii. 327. ** Od. xix. 135. 

tt Compare Od. xiii. 213, wiih Hesiod, W. & D. 325. 
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that in Od. xxi. 11, the assembled people is spoken 
pf as debtor, although in other respects the whole 
State merges in the prince; or that compensation 
for aggressive acts is demanded of another country^ 
in the way of treaty or negotiation ; thus rect^izing 
the foreign many as a political body. Other traces 
of this idea of a state, and of international law, are 
to be found in the inviolability of heralds, who step 
between combatants to part them ; and in the voiding 
of qnarrels by single combat tinder the sanction and 
protection of witnesses. 

The notions of the rights of individuals, or of 
the existence of a political body as a distinct 
whole, could not have unfolded themselves * **""* 
to this extent without various struggles. Many of 
them were doubtless taught by the force of circum- 
stances; but there were others which were more 
widely diffused and more fully accredited, because 
they had their origin in the idea of the immor- 
tal gods, as the witnesses and the guardians of every 
promise ;t the avengers of perjury; the models to all 
earthly rulers, of fidelity to treaties, and of fulfilment 
of engagements.! For though the Greeks were fiE^ 
removed from the conception of deities, as perfect 
moral beings, yet the feeling of the power of those ex-^ 
istences which are denoted by the words to Baifioviov^ 
and the consciousness of their own feebleness and. 
dependence on them, — in short, that which we calV 
religion — gave rise to a practical morality which dif- 
fused itself over all the relations of life. Every thing 

* II. zi. 673. t n. zzii. 254 ; Od. tir. 303. 

t Iiav. 158; H«nod, W. & D. 282, 

i I1.XT. 418 ; SBU 93; xvii. 98. 
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ip^t »nd iidportai&t was pkced under >the' gaaidiaa* 
dup of these higher powers ; and the dread of them^ 
«id of: public opinion^* &rmed tke basis of the J«st 
andtbeHolj. 

But no pwtion of aatient biatory is so inyolTed in 
BeHgioas doubts and enigmas as the system of diose 

j:ite». practices whereby diese eternaltovemiling 
|H>wers were propitiated. In no respect are sntient 
aiidmodern, Greek and Roman, so intennixed and 
confounded as iai this": just because DionysiMs of 
Halicarnassus I found tbat an uniformity between old 
Italian and old Grecian xites suited his system. 

The heathen schemes of propitiation bare thenf 
„ ' source in the notion of rude and uninstructed 

Propitiation. , , , . , 

' '• ' man, that those higher powers over whom 

he has no control, of whose relation to himself he 
bias tfnly a vague consciousness, must be living crea- 
tmres ; consequently must have the wants common to 
humanity, and, among others, must desire to e»t. 
The untittbred son of nature, therefore, set b^[»re 
them Ifhe fruits or the flesh which formed his own 
^kmI, in order that they might cease to do him evil^ 
ot be disposed to do him good.§ iThus arose sacri- 
fices, which efoon led to the Mantic science (jiamK^^ 
at lUte science of divination. For besides the just 
d the groundless conclusions, which the fishelman 
or the hunter wfes led to draw from his good or 
ijdd^ Stifccess in his occupation, when the same 

• * 11. ix. -J60 ; Od. XIV. 83. 

;[v'f lli&V is, beyond the domtiMifif hninaB Ufia* 
X vii. 72. 

§ SA^bs^A^bdrypbU Book of Bel and the Drsgdb.* To 
this, also, rnayb^ refefirodith^^lbM(4rfftf&;i^r«% ofiered at Athens 
at the beginning «f«fa^;aiOii&ft :^ 
B 
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bird,, the same beast, often fell in. his way.tiiiider 
irinular circumstances ;~^o that be came to look 
upon, it as the cause or the indication of his luck 
(^ofiyiBoaKOTrid) ;' — it is easy to see that the anxious 
mind of a man (Bering sacrifice would be pron&to 
vague anticipations of the desired result, according 
as the smoke ascended or did not ascend, or as the 
perfection and healthiness of the animal rendered it 
an 4>ffering without spot or blemish, fit to propitiate 
the favour of the gods. . Thus did the sacrificer 
(upcvc), become a seer, — a prophet (jJidpTiii), 

The Homeric sacrificial usages recall to us th^ 
laws by which man was bound to humanity sadrificiai 
towards beasts. Hunger had taught the '^^^^ 
eating of raw flesh, which, as now in some parts of 
Africa, was cut out of the living animal. Upon thiy 
tlie savage appetite gorged itself; till the art of baking 
flesh or roasting it on spits or skewers, produced m . 
more humane taste, and led to the rejection of this 
revolting food. At length other modes qf cookings 
such as boiling, and the art of preserving meat frtmi 
decomposition basalt, were discovered; and social inaii 
entirely abandoned the ferocious diet of .the savage. 
. But these steps in the art of preparing animal food 
are not the only proofs of a progress in civilization ; 
the.in&nner of killing the beast shows the gradual 
growth, tod prevalence of more humane feelings and 
«eHons ; th6 art of slaughtering stands at the top oi 
thi^. ascending scale. In order to spare the animal 
^uderinjg; and ill usage, by a more expeditious death 
inflicted accoatlii^ to certain; rules, one of the go«U 
lUce humaniaera of mamkind* ladsed tie slaughtering 
* The my thus of the later Greeks attributes thisto'Hermei. ' 

h2 
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into a religious act, and stamped every beast that 
was slaughtered with the sacrificial character — 
iep€fov. The name of the priest, tepcvc, M'ho was 
distinguished from all by ^vryiroXo^, ^vo<ricooc, invested 
the bloody and repulsive office with an ecclesiastical 
dignity; for iepeveir is properly to slay ;* whether the 
ftnimal be destined for a feast, when only some 
pieces are cut off for the gods ; or offered to the gods, 
in which case merely a portion fell to the heroes.f 

What were the grounds of the choice of the ani- 
mals offered to the gods— to Zeus, bulls and rams;^ 
to Helios, a wild boar ;§ to Apollo, bulls and goats, 
or new born lambs ; | to Poseidon, black bulls If (as 
also to the river-gods, Alpheus and Xanthus;** whilst 
aheep were offered to Sperchius,tt &c-) — is not to be 
gathered from any expressions of the poet. 

The offerings mentioned by him are, however, li- 
fliited to bulls and cows, sheep, goats, and swine. 
The unblemished condition of the animal seems 
clearly required.Jt The same obscurity hangs over 
the number in which they were offered. The heca- 
tomb, originally sacrificed to Apollo, afterwards to 
Athene,§§ is, indeed, according to the common ex-> 
planation, an offering of an hundred beasts ; |||| but 

* II. niv. 1 25. t Heyne, on the passage just ctied« 
t II. ii. 403 ; Od. ix. 461. } Il.xix. 197. 

jl II. i. 21 ; xxiii. 864. % Od. iu. 6 ; nd. 13U 

** II. xi. 727, Ac +t II- »iii- ^47. 

tt IU i. 66 : X. 292, and Od. zL 30. }} II. vi. 115. 

[Ill Even the ancients disputed concerning the etjrmology of 
tin word, which seeniB to be derived from Biui \»arh fitm, 
Segaar is hardly justified in fancying it to mean an offering to 
ApoUo Utmrif, 
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it vas afterwards used to express every solemn sacri* 
fice at which several animals were slain ; thus (mm 
hecatomb, mentioned in the Iliad,^ consisted of 
twelve buUsjt and that vowed to Sperchius,} of fifty- 
sheep, i 
. The sacrificial beast, whose horns were sometimes 
gilded,§ was killed by cutting through the windpipe^ 
the head being held up.n The blood was caught in 
a vessel (afjiviov)^ and was, as it were, the first liba- 
tion ; a sort of sanctification by blood. Then foU 
lows the strewing peeled barley (phXoxvrii) between! 
the horns of the victim, and the besprinkling it witH 
holy water ; the cutting off the hair between the 
t^nples (airapxal)^ and the throwing it into the 
flames; the flaying and the cutting out the legs,; 
which were rolled in a double layer of fat (or, ac» 
cording to Voss, tallow), and, together with slices 
from the other limbs, as Bvea (in later language 
^^foi), were burnt. 

The principal authorities for these customs are 
Iliad i. 458, and Odyssey iii. 440 ; but it is not yet 
perfectly clear what parts of the animal were burnt 
ta the gods. Heyne was of opinion that the legs and 

• vi. 115. 
f The hecatomb which Ulysses bore in his galley to Chryse, 
uphen the ang^r of Apollo was to be appeased, waji probably a 
still smaller number : latterly the word implied merely a sacri- 
fice. Hence imv ixmriftfim, 

I Il.mii.46. 
) II. X. 294, the gilder x^w^z^'t i Od. iu. 438. 
II If sacrificed to the celestials. If to the infernal divinities, 
the knife was pushed upwards, u^o the throat. See Virgil, 
Georg. : " vix Mppotiii tinguntur sanguine cultri.** 
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thigh« and frosteiai L e. slices of t)ie entrails miS 
aome other choice parts, were burnt Yose,* ijfba 
dfcrenuousiy contends against this interpretatao&y 
Bpaititains that thie fjoipol^ i. e. the dnghs, were evt 
out, but that there is no instance in Homer of theiB 
being burnt; that oin the other hand, the paipia, 
fStlpdg or fi^fMx, i. e. the thigh bones, were burnt, being 
ficst wrapped in double fat,t and Corered with slices 
from all the limbs. While these were burning, the 
Boblex intestines I were roasted on five-pronged fonhs 
m the sacred flame ;§ and divided among the sacri-« 
ficers, and those who were to partake with them in 
the) blessing of the gods. 

There, is better evidence of these sacrifices of 
beneb in a passage in Hesiod^s Theogony.||: The 
wSelians adhered longest to 1i]ie use of the five^ 
pronged fork; henoe the pretended Herodotus, irlM> 
wi:ate the life of Hpmer,^ affirms that Homer was an 
.^olian. While the flame consumed the victini^ 
plenteous libations were poured upon the altar 
(]3(i;/ioc)9 ^o which poor men (like the honest swine-* 
herd) flocked for warmth as a substitute fiir the 
brazier (c^^x^P^)** "^^^ remaining flesh served as 
the ^als ktarj at the repast. 

The foregoing sacrificial .rites, especially the part 

Sacerdotal eclating to the slaying, are the officfe of Hie 

' o«ce. priest; and, according to Aristotle, in an 

age which he still designates as the heroic, did not 

* Mythologische Briefe, ii. p. 309. t Suet. II. xxi. 363. 

X_ Voss adheres to this opinion in spite of the contradiction 
df Schneider ; Griechisches' Worterbacfa/s. v. finflt*, 
§ II. i. 463; ii.4a6. || 1.556. 

f C.37. ** Od. :ieiv. 420/ 
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Ml within the pnmlioe of kings.* Thift dicrtln^tioil 
we never find observed in Homer ; bat it serves IHI 
the beat proof that the sacerdotal digriity could net 
be the basis of that sanctity of the kingly chai^cttef 
which is frequently mentioned. On the contrary; 
the priests (who are often spoken of as married) 
were obliged to have recourse to the protection of the 
civil power to secure to themselves deference and 
eonsiderationjt even when they possessed the per- 
sonal privilege or gift of divination. Illustrative ,of 
the condition of the priests, there is a striking passage 
ODncemii^ Theano,! who, though married, officiated} 
by the choice of the Trojans, as priestess of thW 
viigin Pallas. ^ 

It is evident that the examination and proof of the 
unblemished state of the victim, which was aftet^ 
wvdB carried to so high a pitch in the Upofxavreid 
would naturally give rise to a sort of Mantle 
•eience. This, however, as it relates to the entraih^ 
seems to have been unknown to the Homeric agel 
But, as ^e ofiPerer of the sacrifice gathered indicH^ 
tions of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of his wishes 
from the ascent of the 8moke,§ it is quite intelligit>le 
Ihat the priest (Upevi) must necessarily become ^n 
mterpreter of signs-— a seer (/iaiTtc).J Mavnc is, 
sbccording to the interpretation of the ancients, one 
out of whom the god speaks-— one who utters the 
oracles* of the god : next, one who knows how to 
point out the ^yy/icm and repara, — the unusual sign» 
or omens which foreshow the future.^ Of all kind* 

* Pofitks iii. 9, ed. Gottiing, p. 102. . « 
f^ IL L 80< t 11- vi. 298. § II. i. 66. 

I) Heyne on IL i. 62. f IL xi. 4 ; . Od. xil. 394 
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of matitic art, however, the most common in the Ho* 
Bieric times were, the interpretation of the flight of 
solitary bird^ the olbtvo^avrtia (pltavo^ from o\o^^ 
the opvtdotrKoiria ; and that of dreams (for dreams 
are from Jove).*^ Calchas' power of divination was 
nearly limited to the knoM'ledge of the flight of 
birds, as was also that of Theoclymenus. This kind 
of sagacity is celebrated as hereditary .f 

The language of Homer is so rich in expressions 

for the visions of fancy which float before 

the dreamer, that we might infer a greater 

cultivation of the science of interpreting dreams* 

*Evv7rvioy was the name which the poet gave, gene** 

rally, to every sport of the imagination during sleep ; 

ovupy afterwards oveipov, the individual image seen 

in the dream ; for such pleasant illusions were an 

enjoyment (pveiap) to the child of nature. But the 

visions which appeared between sleeping and wak* 

ing, and connected with a sort of half-consciousness 

{sapor), were called vTrap.J The dreams most preg* 

nant with consequences occurred after midnight,. 

about the time when the cows were milked.§ 

I^e degree of civilization to which the Homeric 

age had attained was far from the point at 

which oracles, properly so called, — i. e. an» 

swers to interrogators, — could arise. The treasure of 

Delphi is mentioned only in one passage of the 

Iliad ; II and the Odyssey contains one allusion to the 

answering god of Pytho.^ Express mention is made 

in the latter part of the Odyssey** of the Dodonean 

• II. i. 65 ; Od. xix. 535. f II. xv. 225. 

J Od.xix. 647. 5 Od.iv. 841. || ll.ix,404» 

% Od.Tiii. 79. •* Od.xix. 296. 
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oaks; and, in the Iliad, the Selli, who speak on the 
inspiration of spirits, occur hut once.* 

The shades of the departed, summoned with incan*» 
tations, after quaffing draughts of hlood, 
reply to the questions of mortals. Who ^^^^'' 
can forget Odysseus' interrogation of the deadpf 

But even at an early period of its history, the 
popular mind of Greece revolted from these spells, 
which continued to he practised only as charms for 
wounds (In-^^ai) ; { in a later age, the tremendous 
mysteries imported from the East gave added hor-* 
rors td these unhallowed rites. 

Such were the means hy which the Homeric Greek 
sought to pry into the hidden designs of 
the gods. Various were those hy which p^'^^^**^""- 
he sought to avert their displeasure, or to propitiate 
their favour. For hesides the solemn sacri^ce, there 
were purification and prayer, and those plaintive 
litaniecj which in the hour of need he addressed to 
him whom he looked to for preservation* 

Purification and prayer are, in Homer, almost 
inseparahly connected. To the imagination of un- 
tutored man the soul may appear spotted and he- 
grimed, and this moral foulness may seem to be re* 
moved by bodily ablutions. Nor can he worthily 
approach the presence of those from' whom nothing 
is hidden, unless with a body cleansed from every 
spot or stain. 

The hands which are raised in supplication to 
the gods must be newly washed,§ even if the put- 

* Il.xvi.233. t Oa.M. 

. I Od. xix. 457, \ II. i. 449 ; Jr. 171. 
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^g on a cleaa garmelit, to approadi tbeir pTeseaee 
with decorum, were dispented with. Water knpr^ 
lU^ted with salt was found to remore all dirt more d> 
fectually than pure tepid water ; aifd accordingly it k 
mentioned wijth especial reverence in the later Delphic 
liturgiefa^ Sulphur, desmhed even in the Bomeric Iba^ 
guage as ^ciov, divinei,* had still more powerful virtues. 
Thus purified, the Greek came to prayer, to the sacri-* 
$ce» to the feast. The suiton of Penelope alone, iH 
their insolent levity, neglected these sacred customs; 
and the savage hrutality of the Cyclop proceeds to 
the repast smeared and clotted with human blood, 
and neglects the previous rite of libation ; thus betrky- 
ing the extremest pitch of cannibal ferocity. 

For it was one of the wisest precepts of bumani^ 
in the Homeric creed, that no man who bore iipen 
him stains of blood could pray to the gods, nor even 
l^ruly enjoy their good gifts.f 

Prayer haUows a repast, or indeed almost every 
incident of life, and gives it the character 

Prayer. ^ . ,,. • t- t^* i^ 

of a testimony to that rehgion from which 
the spiritual must acquire a predominancy over 
the animal life. Even the description of prayers as 
the daughters of the supreme Zeus4 or the pe« 
culiar designation of a priest, as apiyrt/p, the putter- 
up of prayerisj§ involve the recognition of the vahie 
and the solemnity of prayer; which, restricted t^ 
no particular place, prescribed by no minister or 
mediator, was addressed to the gods with no other 
ceremony than the raising the flat and upturned 

• II. xvi. 223 ; Od. zzii. 481; 
t II. vi. 267 ; Od. zmL4U. I II. ix. 498. f IhU 94. 
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palm to those divine abodes to which the eyes were 
lifted.* 

But if the memory of former acts of piety were of 
no avail to turn the anger of the,god8,t recourse was 
then had to expiatory offerings (*\a<r/i(;t), to liba- 
tions, and incense,! or to wofiil cries of lamentatioiK 
(dXdXvy^)^ as meatis of winnitig their favour. Singiig 
their mournful and penitential litany (the ululatusaf 
the Romans), in responsive chorus, they sought \o 
appease the wrath of the gods. These propitiatory 
rites assumed a more solemn character when ap- 
pointed for the safety of a whole people, — as for the 
deliverance of Troy. Thfen did the bng train ef the 
women follow the priestess to the holy place (the 
temple, which, according to the belief and usage oi 
this primeval world, was generally situated on a 
mountain); uttered their mournful wail in chorus 5 
and, amid prayers, laid a gift on the knees of the 
image of the God.§ 

May these sketches, taken from the rich and bril- 
liant Homeric period, although restricted by the 
form of the present work to, the .merest outlines, in- 
duce admirers of Greek antiquity to cultivate a more 
intimate acquaintance with this heroic age ! For 
every kind of investigation,] Homer will be found 
a mine of exhaustless treasure. 

* li vii. 172 ; zxiv. 308. Od. ii. 262 ; xxi. 364. 

t Il.i.39. t Il.«.496. 

§ II. vi. 303, with' Heyne*8 comments. 

II A new edition of the work of Everhard Feith, (Antiqai- 

tetum Homerieanim libri iv., Ed. nova^ Argent. 1743, 8vo.), of 

iHiieh great use has been made here, would be one of ^e 

i desirable acquisitions to Greek Mudeuts. 
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Chapter VIL 

Theoalian Iava«l«n~Itt Contequencct— End of the Heroic A{;e— Be- 
dnetloii of teTer«l Tribee to the condition of Serfs— Mignulona of 
Boeotiantt Doriaos, Acheeans and lonians— Attica— Codrus — Arca- 
dia— £lie-*6eneral agitation of Greece caused by the Trojan War— 
Smigrationa— Fitness of the Hellenic Character for Colonisation- 
Eastern Colonies anterior to Western— Settlers retained the Greek 
Character— Analysis of it— Antagonist peculiarities of the Doric and 
Ionic Races- Dirision of the Grecian States— Relation of Golonleft 
to Parent States. 

The descent of the Tbessalians on the fruitful plains 
of the Peneus, about fifty years after the 
inraSonT" €poch of the Trojan war, scattered the 
powerful and illustrious tribes, rich in 
glorious traditions and immortal in song, and termi- 
nated the Heroic Age. The Hellenic Myrmidons were 
driven away. The Achaeans and Magnetes were 
subjugated by the warlike and crafty Thessalians, — 
expert horsemen, but without any tincture of higher 
culture or more refined humanity, — and reduced to the 
condition of serfs (^irtviaTai) ; unalterably bound to 
the soil which they cultivatfed ; adscripti glebce. Those 
Boeotians, too, who remained in their own country, 
shared the same fate. But the greater portion of this 
tribe emigrated, and occupied the country which from 
that time took the name of Boeotia. Here in the low 
ground around the Copaic lake, they built a new Ame ; 
they raised a temple to the Itonean Pallas at Coro- 
nea; and at length conquered the more southern 
Thebes, which henceforth became the metropolis of 
the nation. Even the Dorians, whose chiefs boasted 
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their descent from Hercules, did not escape the con^ 
sequences of the Thessalian invasion. They were 
driven out of the narrow mountain district betweeil 
CEta and Parnassus, in which they had hitherto dwelt^ 
and crossed the gulf of Corinth at Naupactus» On 
the opposite shore they encountered the Achaeans. 
A decisive hattle took place, in which they defeated 
Tisamenns, king of the Achaean s, at Mycenae and 
Lacedemon. He in his turn fell upon the lonians^ 
who had inhahited the twelve cities on the north coast 
of the Peloponnesus. A great battle ensued. The 
lonians were defeated; and as their capital city, 
Helice, was on the point of falling, they capitulated, 
on condition of having liberty to depart in safety, and 
took refuge in Attica, with the inhabitants of which 
they claimed a common origin. The Achaeans took 
possession of the twelve conquered cities, where they 
established free forms of government, and lived peace* 
fully under petty kings. 

The victprious Dorians established themselves firmly 
in the Peloponnesus under their Heracleid chiefst 
and became (probably only by degrees, and after long 
and exterminating wars with the Achaeans) masters of 
the country. Attica alone lemainefi free from these 
tides of foreign immigration. It received only iStolian 
refugees from Pylos, who had been driven out by the 
Heracleid. Dorians ; and, at a later period, Messe* 
nians. Attica was saved from the continually in* 
creasing power and encroachment of the Heracleid 
Dorians by the voluntary self-sacrifice of Codrus. 

Arcadia remained secure in the possession of its 
primeval Pelasgic lords; defended by its mountains^ 
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bf tbB valonr of ^ its inhabitaiits, and by the marriage 
0f Creaphontes, one of the Heracidd ohiefiB, mtfa 
lihe diaugliter of GypseluB. 

, The uEtolians^ allies of the Dtnr^ans, had posses^ 
skm of Eiia. 

. For centuries the Greek tribes, wave after wave, li^- 
lowed the impidse given to all minds by the agitations of 
the Heroic Age» and by the great stn^^gle which preci- 
{Stated its close. Herein true to nature; who, in 
certain stages of life, awakens in every nobly consti- 
luted heart the intenee longing. after the distant and 
the unseen. 

For it was not the.conquered alone, who, when bereft 
c 1 Btes ®^ ^^^^ hereditary chiefs, or oppressed in 
their own ancestral region by fore^ d<Hni- 
pation, scorned the delights of their native land, and, 
with the dauntless, spirit of youth, went ibrth in quest 
pf a new and distant home, where no tyrant might 
impose his will upon them. . Even the conquerors 
fhared this resistless impulse towards a life of wan- 
dering ; sooietimes, indeed, almost forced to it, when 
their new country and its produce were insufiQcient 
for the wants of the rapidly increasing population; 
often, allured by the legends of distant wonders, and 
by rumours of the treasures and delights of easy 
acquisition in other lauds. The mental horizon of the 
nations was become wider ; and the singular talent 
of tl^ Hellenes for transplai;iting their pwn character, 
}iabits, and institutions into every country, and i&k- 
dering liiem as it. were native to eyery soil, found 
Uttr^tion and exercise in the^chaplet of islands which 
^9CUPcles.^he.x)[io^ej country ; ou the blooming chores 
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of Asia; and ewea on tbe aUmjsrg cottirt; of Itl^j. 
Mere tibey found new homes, -aifoipding Bpace Ibr every 
CDcerfioB and every enterprise. 

Besides the voluntary colonizations, which were 
prompted in part by commercial policy, there were 
other bands of emigrants who were driven from their 
eouBtry by party feuds. Others were sint forth by 
nmagers or governors of villages, as a chosen andcon* 
seerated band (jkvBp^fitv avapx'^h as for instance the 
Parthe&ians who settled in Tarentum), who were io 
wiB their common means of subsistence, and to con*^ 
tume to contribute from afar to the welfare of the 
iaaotber coumtry. This constant endeavour of all these 
lenperaj^ whoever love of adventure had led them, to 
uinle Hito a commonwealth ordered after the Hellenic 
Qkodd) is a remarkable proof X)f Greek civilization, 
whicb ever kept steadily in view % known and positive 
good; whereas the wandering spirili of the northern 
hordes, ia a period fall of similar phenomena, seemed 
to have no other object than transient adventure, and 
sestlcss^ movement. 

The conquered Peloponnesus had become too 
small for the victorious Dorians. Bands issued forth 
from Megans, Argos, Troezen, and Epidaurus ; aird 
OB the «outh-westerp coast of Asia, they built or 
peopled HaHeamassus, Cnidos, the island of Cos (the 
somewhile seat of the Asclepiads), and lalysus, Lin-^ 
dm nad Camirus on the sunny Rhodes. 

:£tiU8n settlers introduced Hellenic manners in 
llie Bortibernmost part of the west coast of Lesser 
Asiai More than thirty cities owe their origin to 
AeiXki kmSi M^kne andMethymna in Lesbos, and 
Smyrna, which did not join the Ionic league till 'i 
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late |>eriod» and Cymie, are the most coiu^icaous of 
those on the coutinent Qolanists from every race 
congregated at Athens, and, hearing the name of the 
predominant trihe, lonians, quitted the Prytaneom 
Mid followed Neleus* After receiving reinforce* 
ments from various states, especially from Boeotia» 
they estahlished themselves in the mild climate of 
Ionia, and founded the Twelve Cities ; among which 
Miletus, Ephesus, and Phocsea, the mothers of a hand 
pf blooming daughters, rose to a high pitch of comr 
mercial prosperity. Samos and Chios, which belong 
to these twelve cities, vying with the more important 
colonies, spread the gentle and refined manners of 
Ionia from the shores of the Black Sea and the^eec^ 
tian Lake, to the distant coasts of Gallia and Iberia. 
On the Cyclades around Delos, the cradle of ApoUo^ 
another Ionic colony settled, and celebrated the fes^ 
tival of the god with games. 

The Western colonies are of a later date. They 
did not begin till the East ceased to offer apace for 
new settlements. Dorians, Achaeans, and lonians 
at various times occupied the coasts of Italy and the 
fortunate Sicily^ the oldest colonial city of which is the 
Doric Syracuse. Under the fevouring heaven of Magna 
Graecia arose Tarentum, Croton, Sybaris, and the 
series of flourishing towns along the whole line of 
that enchanting bay to Naples, They grew incredibly 
in numbers, activity, and opulence; and their in- 
habitants preserved under another clime» and 9ur- 
rounded by other circumstances, the independent 
freedom of their native land, and the energy, I9exi« 
bility, polish, and youthful freshness of the Qreek 
character. 
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Pot bowever varied wcic the formfl tinder whieli 
the pliant and facile spirit of the Greeks 
presented itfielf in local circumstances so chwScter, 
-viiried ; on the main land, or in the islands ; 
in Sicily, or on the Thracian coast ; in Africa, or ii^' 
lieisperia; in all of which it assumed new aspects^ 
and made new experiments ; in all of which it was 
kept active and alert hy aggressions from without ; yet» 
in all, the distinctive common character remained : — 
that oft-celehrated excitability which hurried on to 
iiiatant action; that proud self-consciousnesss, no€ 
sparing of words ; that quick sensibility to pain and 
to pleasure which, while it disdained no eiijoyment^ 
and overlooked no beauty, scorned not the tears of 
tender sorrow; — if, indeed, we can concede the name 
of . a common character to so varied a mass, of 
which it is imposeible to give even an outline, with-* 
out first laying down so many limitations. 

Notwithstanding all their susceptibility to the 
charms of poetry and music, their relations to the 
female sex were in general coarsely sensual, and cal** 
eulated for mere momentary enjoyment. In their po# 
litical life we find the old saying — that the Hellenes 
were always children — true to the end. Droppings 
with versatile caprice, what they had lately pursued 
with eager desire, this excitable and passionate jpeople 
never exhibits a steadfast character, either in evil 
or in good. Many of the defects with which even 
the enthusiastic friends of the Greek cause, and still 
moire its enemies, reproach that people, now strug- 
gling for liberty,* were the spots which obscured 

* Thig was written in 1827.— TransL 
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Hdfimiim tboua^ds of yewmjagp, in thedafBioiPitB 
antique splendour. 

Cupidity of othem' poesetAioilB,; envy of odiciB' 
prosperity ; cnielty towards an en«»y» vphom tiMf 
aonaidered it just and lawful to hate and pursue^ to 4ie 
4eMh; are the blemishes wUch, from, the days at 
Hesiodand Herodotus to thoae of Polyhiua, defiwmed 
the odd HeUcnie character. 

- Even Thncydides*"^ however, divides this coU^ctive 
eharactier of Hellenism into two main tendenckt» 
beeweeti which there exists a sort of antagoniiau 
These are, the characteristics pecaliar to the Doric and 
ihe Ionic races. They were the main cause of thgt 
partition, which, after the Peloponnesiaii war (itself 
the consequence of these oppo^g hereditary pecu-» 
harities), brought about the decay of the entire pd^, 
lifacal existence of Greece. 

The character of Sparta may be tak^ai as tbetyp^ 
bmict^xti- oi Dorism; distinguishing, its^, whettier 
. ^^^' iu manners;or in arts, by austere and mf"« 
polished gravity ; by simplicity and truth iiwXoSv oa) 
Aii^rov) ; by rigorous adherence to ancient usag^ 
and hostility to all innovation ; and by attachnlent tH 
oligarchy, or government hereditary in certain famiies/ 
. The music of the Dorians was grave and aolemni 
suited to the tragic chorus, and to the scmgs of Fiffir 
daT« : Their architecture ; was simpki grand, . and 
massive ; their poetry chiefly lyric, ' religious and 
iofty. . 

The outlines of the Ionic character it is not easy to 

c^Biceba. define with equal precision; for the Athe^ 

racter. j^j^^ cannot be assumed as its proper type. 
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Tke ' oUl JMe mm^ xk^t ao wiMy remoted Iran .dM 
Dofic fts is genendly Tepreaented by those wbo adopt 
ii» ^ml9ti f^nmila of loniun. And by tiie tune ti^ 
▲tbeninB elitneter bad beeome Ionic,: the Doric htA 
}fitt its pnstiao Tirtues, aud bad thus approaebeA 
ludf way to meet it 

It cannot, bQwe?er» be denied tbat the Ionian wat 
inobfle ; aUT« to every pleasure ; not obstinately «t« 
tadhed to established cnstoms, rather indeed rushing 
bailily upon new ecperiments. His favourite form 
«f gorerament was the democratical. For the yery 
anfConcal &splay which gratified the vanity of tha 
qteaker, ako increased bis claims to the consideratioii 
of others. 

The poe^ of the lonians is of a cheerful cast; 
Aey. loved the amusing Epos and the living Drama; 
and delighted in the sprightliest measures of music* 
£veo their dress proved their love for the attractive 
imd tbe comfortable. Their architecture, widi its 
decorated pillsjs, showed tbe prevailing taste for the 
gleeful and tbe ornate. This contrast between the 
two races m also acknowledged by Aristotle;^ and 
gives us tbe key to much of tbe constitutional history 
oi Greece. But it ought not to be assumed as a for* 
mula, aeeording to which every thing may be divided 
into balveiB. Tbis leads to specious theories, and to 
reail confusion* 

Nature bad decreed tbe division of the people of 
Greece when she fashioned the country and the soil 
LojBty mountains severed the valleys, whose ^. , , • 

. , , . 1 / 1 DivUion of 

jxmabitants were more estranged from each oncit», 
other, tban if they bad been divided hf the ^:^'*"' 

* Pbliiics, V. 6. ■ • 

i2 
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«eft. Cities built at the mouths of estuarieB, and, 1^ 
theit position, commaTiditig those further inland, com; 
pleted this entire separation, by keeping the commerce 
bf the latter to themselves, and preventing all inter- 
course with other towns. The notion of the state or 
commonwealth became more and more narrow in th6 
inhabitants of cities ; as, in like manner, the concep- 
tion of the dignity of their office became lowered imd 
abridged in the minds of princes. Then, where the 
intrusion of foreigners had loosened the old and feeble 
tie of mutual dependency and alliance, neighbours were 
more than ever estranged from each other, and the 
separations became more deeply marked : inasmuch as 
the populations of the mother countries were mixed; 
the distant colonies naturally weak, and, as they gr^w 
in prosperity and strength, their attachments to the 
parent state grew more and more feeble. 

It is true, the connexion was studiously kept alive by 
numerous customs of the colonists^ They received, at 
parting, fire out of the Prytaneum of the parent city^ 
and the gods of their ancestral home. From her, 
too, the colonies were obliged to fetch their priests* 
Chori and Theori (ambassadors to the games) were 
deputed to appear at the festivals of the city whence 
they sprang, and to render to her the homage of 
dutiful and faithful children. At their festivals the ' 
colonial cities honoured the mother country ^ith dis* 
tinguished marks of reverence. To her they resorted 
for a leader when a new twig loosened itself from the 
young bough : they clung to the names which recalled 
the city of their fathers ; and indeed the barbarism by 
which the new settlers were surrounded, and which 
was 80 strongly in contrast with their hereditary man- 
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ners, might in some sort have compelled them to 
hang together. 

But it is in the nature of man to strive after 
independence. And thus this feeling of dependent 
affinity soon appeared hurthensome; these duties 
were resisted as soon as the original generation of 
emigrants had passed away, and had heen su6« 
needed hy those who felt themselves native to the new 
and distant soil ; as soon as the populations of many 
flourishing cities, which had received hodies of more 
recent immigrants, felt that they owed a divided piety 
and allegiance. Necessity alone could have given 
permanency to such a connexion ; and sometimes it 
did cause its renewal on either side. But, generally 
•peaking, the colonial towns early outgrew the ties 
which bound them to the parent state. 
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CauBet which united the various States of Greece— Language— Poetry 
.-^Aeiigion^Katioaal and R*U«{ou» FeiiCiT«is~^reek Taate for MM- 
_ £i^d ^nd Intellectual Pleasurca— NAtional Gaiety-^Cbeerfol litflf 
of the Primitive Religion— Different sorts of Festivals, Panegyric and 
>itiiipfaic^!ron{e^Deltati PestfvaliaQ exaniifle 6f tb« latter-^Its i&^ 
. ^oHy-^Thtf AUueidan Tbeori% or Fil^imagtt*-The Sficred Ship Thi>t 
ris— Munificence of Nlcias the Architheoroa— Games— Comic Dance 
' ibf '^ailors^-Concourse of Strangers— Decay of the Festival— Baitli- 
, Unak^r-De^truction of Peios^-Ijeaser Delian Festival— Eania^caltoft 
of other Festivals— Olympic games— Plain of Olympia— Its beauty— 
Ori^n ef the games— Reatoratiou by IphHna— M«t of vietor»l.Mo<ii 
:Of«o»otiii9 tiaaeH^Iympiads— Dire^iqn of ihe game*— HclimwUk* 
--Their functions— Order of the games— Sacrifices— Examination of 
■ the athlele»^Foot-race«— Pentathlon— Chariot-races— Horse-racea-t 
. liasleaV ooptesta-JriJEes— Honours— Pieenniary revftrda— JOnmioft 
of the games— Their final termination— Pythian games— Their origin 
ftod connexion with thti Delphic oracle^Site— Durat1oil^Pi%dbiki& 
nant musical character— Nemean games— Their funereal origin- 
Connexion with the battle of Marathon— Isthmian games— Influence 
of these festivals on the Hellenic people. 

Under the circumstances we have just enumerated 
Hellenism must have been utterly dispersed and lost, 
had not several causes reunited and held it together. 

Language alone is a powerful bond of union, even 
Language. ^^^^ broken -into vaa^ous dialects. To all 
to whom this language recalled the deeds 
of their forefathers, it was a source and occasion of 
pride. In the epithet by which Homer describes the 
Carians,* Pap^apoijxovoi, — the otherwise-speaking, — 
lies more than Strabo t would have us believe. It 
involves the suggestion that they shared not in the 
beautiful language of Greece. J 

♦ Il.ii,867. t»v.2. 

X Herodotus, viii. 135. 
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Bot even diis sih^lavly, favoured tQ»gue» ric]% 
polished, and exiHresmve as it i% would have b^^n^^ 
sufficient tie between these several races, had they 
mt possessed in it, and with it^ a comtuon treasnxe, 
fi^hicb all alike regarded as high and holy :-*>-.the po- 
palak lays and l^nds, in which all who sipokein 
obniraon language saw the renown of their anceston^ 
8^ their own pleasures — -in short their whole cirdft 
(d tlibaglit and of action — seoorely handed down t# 
diataat gen^ations. 

B«t this was not alL The minds, which this saac;^ 
what fi-ail link of a common pride in one 

_ - - IT Religlora 

Baati»les8 treasure drew to each other, w»-e ntn umI* 
tasr more firmly knit together by the worship . ^'^ ^ '* ' 
«f tbe same gods, and by liie strong taste for fiMsi 
imeetings inherent in so social a people. Gay and 
bsilliant as the overardiing skies, the Greeks, from tht 
first dawn of civilization, had loved to meet together 
finr festive enjoyment — the dance, the song, the ganles. 
Nature, prodigal in all to these her darling childr^i^ 
-had impladted in them so exquisite a taste, joid 
€0 great mental activity^ that the intellectual occup 
potion and excitement which give durability and soul 
lo pleasure, were indispensable, even amidst the throng 
jmd tumult of their gayest assemblies. Jojousnom 
.Has acceptable to the gods; and joyous sports char 
^terized all the festivals which the gods, while on 
^eaa^h, had instituted, with benign syn^pathy i|i 
human enjoyment. The god being pvopitiAted by 
prayer and sacrifice, man rested from his labour, 
*and* the holiday was kept with gaiiety and' atii- 
mation. A little |ovial excels in intpiicaUi^ drinK 
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4jU&v)f yuM according to rule. There was an 
hpri^f which was celebrated with danciog^ jumpr 
\Xkg9 and all the marks of violent excitement. Tlua 
inrimitive and rude form of the festival t was raised^ 
by means of the introduction of r^ular rites» into 
(he Panegyres ; in which foreigners, people of thf( 
#ame extraction, and neighbours, were admitted ta 
•hare — ^in which there were processions and Theoriai 
(Beiaptw) i. e* companies of pilgrims from foreign lands^ 
or from colonies. But even these more digniEed an4 
feiined assemblies retained the characteristic gaiety 
and cheerfulness. The gloomy rites of the EgyptianSi 
accompanied with lamentations, were censured w 
unworthy of the gods.t It was not till later ages 
that the Greeks descended to the celebration of moamt 
ful ceremonies; in which, clothed in black garments, 
they commemorated the rape of Persephone, and be* 
irailed the sufferings of Dionysos.§ 
• The love of the people for festivities secured per» 
manence to the Panegyres, even in times when the 
circumstances to which they owed their rise and their 
prosperity had passed away. The numerous adran* 
itages which must necessarily result from such a conflu* 
ence of people were also felt. Commerce received a 
new impulse; marriages were contracted. Publie 
i>rdinances connected a community of civil rights with 

^ This word, as well as the Gennan meth, allows of too much 
latitude of interpretation to be safely Englished by its cognate, 
meae/.-— TransL 

t Pltttareh V. p. 39. Ed.Wyttenb. 

i Spanheim on Callimachus' Hymn to Delos, 324-»-Virgit, 
Georgic. i. 346, with Voss's Commentary. 

i VoM on the Hymn to Demeter, V. 482, p. UU 
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this community in festivities; as for instance, the 
fnivilege of frequenting the fair or market held pa 
the occasion, free from all dues or tolls. At a later 
fjeriod, )neasures 'were formally taken for what,' at 
vn earlier, was matter of course — the forming 6t 
strengthening political ties. Cessation of hostilities^ 
htx^ipia, — the true treuga Domini; and the thrusting 
out of every blood-guilty man from all participation in 
die festival, lay in the very nature of these great as-* 
semblages. Without such regulations the pleasures 
of the day would too often have been troubled by 
acts of violence. 

That narrower circle of participants, the neiglw 
bourhood, whose meetings were confined to ^^p^jj^ty. 
those within their own league or alliance, <>"*« '•»• 
was placed under the presidency of the 
Amphictyons. This must therefore be distinguished 
from the more extensive jurisdiction of the Pane- 
gyres, who presided in cases where the festival was 
ppen to all comers, and one state acted as host. 
. Among the Amphictyonic assemblies, such as those 
at Onchestns in Calauria, the Amaryn- Deiian 
thianin£uboea,theApaturianin Asia,&c.,* fe»tivai. 
the Delian festivals may be more especially mentiOAe4 
as affording a perfect representation of these more 
narrow and limited festal meetings. In May (on the 
«txth or jseventh day of the Attic Thargelion, the birthr 
day of Apollo and Diana, according to the Delian 
tradition), a united festival, consecrated to Apc^lo, waa 
celebrated with the greatest pomp and solemnity, 

; ' « These are deseribed in great detail hj Wachsauth, 
p-107. 
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e9*ry fbuxth yesfi, hj all the susbinictnlg' people; iUX 
iB4 by jd\ the inhabitaats of the GjFclKdds,'^ ai»i by^ihe 
neighboiixing loniana. - 

: Its oragia is lost in the €l)Bei]iity.of pTe-Hdmeiie 
times. But whateTer had eithetr been introduced, «r 
pu&red to fidlinto decay, in the lapse of ages, was xe* 
moved or restoied in the third year of the eighty-* 
eighth Olympiad, after Delos had undergone porifi-* 
eation in the preceding Avmter. A.t an early period 
tiie Atiieniuifi resorted to this festi^l m the peraofiB of 
their Theori, or sacred, delegates.: We find mention 
even in the laws of Solon of the Deliasts, i. e. tbdse who 
liad been to Delos ; and up to the time of Demettius 
t)ie Phaleriaii, the Sacred Ship, the Theoris, wMdi 
bore the pilgrims from Athens to Delos, was hield to be 
an inheritance bequeathed by Theseus; ^ough, of 
eocone, completely renewed by successive reparationi. 
- Other Theoric missions, similar to that from Atheni^ 
but of inferior magnificence^ resorted to this festivali 
and brought as offerings, whole hecatombs of ox^ 
gacily decorated j accompanied by choruses with mag- 
nificent garments, and rich presets of golden chap^ 
lets and tripods* From the time of the restoration 
of the ancient festival, the Athenians had assumed 
the charge and direction of it, as well as the guar* 
diimship of the Delian sanctuary. Sums of moB^ 
accruing firom confiscated property; fines and ua* 
reclaimed pledges of those who had lost their htwauits; 
fei^ of fairms and houses, enriched the tiBsaury itf 
the god, and served ;to defray the vast exp^osea of 
the festivals.* 

r^SMtfaeaecoun^tif th6ei|ienie84>f Ot,^!!!)!, 9, ta BSeBi'i 
Staatshaushaltiing der Aihener, ii. p. 216, &c. 
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The chief superintendent or leader of the Theoria, 
or pilgrimage, was the Architheoros, who, though as- 
sisted from the puhlic funds, was obliged, as the ex- 
pedition was a liturgy (Xccrovpyia), to defray a part of 
the expenses from his own means. The Architheoria 
of Nicias the Athenian is celebrated. He sold land 
to the value of ten thousand drachmae, in order that 
he might give the Delians a banquet at the festival,* 
and build a bridge to connect Delos with Rhen^a^ 
where the Theoriae landed. 

Musical and gymnastic games (pugilistic combats, . 
leaping and running), and after them choral dances, 
gave interest and splendour to the festivaL The comic 
dance of the seamen, who were to bite the bark of a 
sacred olive tree, with their, hands tied behind their 
backs, added to the general mirth. The wanderings 
of Delos, and the mazes of the Cretan labyrinth, re- 
presented in the dance, are mentioned by the ancients. 

Tripods were the prize of those who distinguished 
themselves in these mimic dances, and their names 
were proclaimed aloud by heralds. The multitude of 
strangers, to whom water was handed gratuitously, 
according to the laws of the games, caused a sort of 
fair to be held, at which the Delian bronze (as De- 
liacum) found a ready and advantageous sale. But in 
spite of the sanctity of the place, the Athenians early 
abused the consideration and ascendency they en- 
joyed. In the Mithridatic war the island was plun- 
dered. From that tnne it fell into decay, and being 
devastated by an earthquake in the time of Augustus, 
was shortly afterwards entirely deserted. 

This great Ddian Festival must be distin^ished 
from a lesser annual one, although this latter was 
* ♦ 01. 90. 3. 
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likewise Honoured with the resort of a Theoria from 
AtbenB. During the absence of these delegates, no 
one could be put to death in that city, as we learn 
from the history of Socrates, whose execution was 
deferred till the return of the yessel.* 

There were, however, a multitude of festivals 
_ accessible to all Hellenes, besides the 

above-mentioned Amphictyonic ones; but 
not all of these claimed the sacred character of a 
true Hellenic national festival, however great the 
concourse, or however splendid the preparations to 
which they gave rise. Meursius and Castellanus have 
given the enumeration of these, for the most part, 
mnemonic festivals, in their GrcBcia feriata, with 
their accustomed erudition. The size of the present 
work permits only a bare enumeration of them. 

The iEacean games were celebrated in iflgina ; 

The Amphiaraean, at Oropos in Boeotia; 

The Atean, at Tegea in Arcadia ; 

The Corean at Cleitor in Arcadia ; 

The Delphinian, in iEgina; 

The Dioclean, in Megara ; 

The Erotidian, in Thespiae; 

The Eleusinian, in Attica ; 

The Genestian, in Euboea ; 

The Hellotian, in Corinth ; 

The Heraean, in ^gina, and at Argos (where they 
were also called the Hecatombsean) ; 

The Heraclean, at Marathon and at Thebes (also 
known as the lolaean) ; 

The Hermsean, among the Pheneatae, and in Pel- 
lene, from which latter the Theoxenia were difierent ;t 

* OL 9&, 1, towards the end of the year, 
f Bockh on Pindar, Ol. iz. 102. 
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The Isthmian, at Syraeose ; 

The Ccnteati) at Cleiton m Aveadki ; , ^ 

Thd K^nean, m Megara ; - 

The Olympic, in Attica ; 

The Pythian, in Megara and in Sicyon ; 

The Trophonian, in Lebadea in Boeotia, 

The mere names are geil^rally snffieieiit to indi« 
cateithe relation in whid> these festivals stood to th<^ 
religion of the pkce, or to those myths which -sey^ed 
as fbundations to the very Tudimeiits oi hialnryA 
Yet, much still remains to be cleared up, and many^ 
inqcbrers, equal Uy Otfried Mtiiler io acutenes*' and 
industry, will still find occupation in this copious and 
difficult subject 

The most remarkable of the festivak common to 
the whole Hellenic people were theOlympic oiympic 
games. They were celebrated on the small «•»'«'• . 
plain of Olympia (now .Antilalla), an oblong ,of '^ 
mile and a quarter from east to west, bounded on the 
north by the river Gladeit9, and still more closely by 
the spherical hill Cronion«* Around it were the 
Bacred groves of the Alti8.t On the south, the AU 
pheus formed the boundary of the valley, in which have 
^en found the ruins of a theatre, of aqueducts of t)xe 

* See tlie very distinct and beautiful description and'plan of 
the valley of Olympia, in Colonel Lt^ake's Travels in the 
Molrea^ vol. i.{). 25. Colonel Leake calls the site of Olyndpta, 
Andilalo. — ^Transl. 

t "J^rift an plA PelepooiiAtian.lanA' of "AXg*^ ^ Tq place 
their temples in groves was one of those earliest customs of the 
Greeks, which continue to the present day.** — Leakeys More^, 
vol. i.p. 35. — Tra'nsl. Siiva alta Jovis lucusve Dianae.— Vir|T. ; 
Lmcum et ara f)iaTM^>-^IIor. ; ftc, passim in every Gr^t^k' oiitl 
Latin poet< 
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9^ of Hadrian, and of: a temple:* The traces (#the 
Hippodrome n|ay also lead to the determm&tiaii' of 
other objects. On a separaite kvel of the vaUej^ qIdw 
inundated, lay the stadium. The ^hole surrounding 
scenery seined a garden of the gods, and is fidy called 
by Pindar, A grove of Zeus, Thick woods overhung'the 
clear a^dsparldiiigbrooksandtl^iffioweryhfmk^; ftnd 
temples and Thermae aadstatuea aorose on every sid&f 
, Olympia appeared to be the very centre of every» 
tiling sacred ; as the temple of Ze«is was the centre 
and heart of Olympuk 

Stebo believes that an orack, which at a later age 
0^n of became mute, established the fame of this 
the games, ganctuary, which, according to various trat 
liitions» was early the seat of a Panegyris. Tliis, 
oftoi interrupted after the time of Oxylus, was msti- 
tutedanewby Iphitus of Elis, whose shield, oa-whidi 
the proclamation of the £lean saered truce was in- 
■cnbed, and Iphitus and Lycurgus named as founders, 
was exi^ng as kte as the time of Pausanks. About a 
iB^tury after the death of Iphitus began the unbroken 
catalogue of the Olympic victors, «t the head of which 
ftands CorGebus. The name of the successful compe- 
titpx in the foot-race is invariably recorded, and gen- 
erally those of the conquerors in the other games. 
These ayaypa<l>ai, chronologically rectified by Timc^us 
Mode of ^^ Sicily, formed the basis of a mode of 
reckoning calculating time, common to all Greeks, 
which must have been doubly desirable from 
the variety of the calendars in use among them. 

* Col. Leake says, 'Hhere is little doubt that these poor ie> 
jpaains are those of the celebrated temple of Jupiter.''— *Traa8L 
t Strabo, viii. 3, (page 354, ed. Casaub). 



adhnmtagjes in tiM determination o£ ^Uttes^ resudnsd 
exdnsiTely literary. It was neither lued on oeina not 
in tiie oardinary' tranractions of Ufe; nor ypub it gems 
18% reeled till'loDg a^r Greece had poaseased bev 
HoNMbtaa and her Thueydidea. From the time of tbe 
xettdsation of the games by Iphitus, they w^m cele* 
kntiedon the fint full moon after the summer iKilstiee^ 
every fbnrth year, from the 1 Ith to the 15th oftha Attin 
month Heca^Nnteon. On the 16th the prizea ^aware 
distribirted. The iull moon, which always fell on 
tiie i3th or 14th day of every civic m«ith» thaa in« 
variably lighted the festival. The games recurred 
after 4^ or 50 lunar mQatlw. Two Olympiads, th«re- 
fore, ' added togetiber, formed a complete period of 
eiglht years; and thus, by the intercalation or omuK 
sion of a few days^ the Greeks could arrive at a divi«> 
sion of time, not perfectly accurate indeed, but auffi* 
eiently.. convenient* 

The beginning of the Olympic reckoning (from tha 
fictory of Cortsbus) which was confirmed by a oaleu« 
latioBL of the dark intervals between the moonsy 6Qii*» 
responds to the year 7*76 B.C. ' 

During liie time. of tbdr greatest splendour^ ti» 
CHyBii»c Games were tmder the exclusive pirectioB at 
direction of the Eleans. Whether this viras **»« «"»«*• 
always the- case, or whether the inhabitants of the 
jpkoe were united with them in the management oi 
these festivals, as Amphietyons, is still uncertain. It 
appears, however^ indisputable, that Doric influence 

* See Bockh. on Olymp. iii, 18—25. Pindari p. ii. t. 2. p. 
p» 136 f asi<l Wurm.^de Pdiider. NammoT. ftt de AiiHi otdinaAdi 

Rationibus.— Stuttgard,1821.p. 174. " • - ' 
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loedoininalfid at that early period; the Spartan love 
for gymnastic exercises probably materially contri* 
bnted to the adoption of these games^ £lis goveriied 
the festival by having the regulation of the*modeK or 
forms of contest. Priests of the Elean Zeus pro^ 
claimed the crcxccpia, the cessation of hostilities^ and 
the libations itrnoy^ai) ; they were the heralds of the 
feast (iretpviccc «^dv), and perfectly corresponded to 
the Latin fedales. Out of each Elean Pbyle, one 
Benftn<H Hellanodices was taken by lot, and for ten 
,dicw. months previous to the festival, was in* 
structed by the Nomophylaces in every thing apper-» 
taining to the games^ The number of these Hellano- 
dices which, in the 50th Olympiad, had been raised 
from one to two, increased with the increase of . the 
Elean territory to twelve; till, in the 104th Olym- 
piad, they were reduced to eight, in consequence of 
a diminution in the state. Th^ were subsequently 
raised Ugain to ten, and this number remained unal- 
teted to the time of Hadrian. 

On them it devolved to place on the brow of the 
victor the wreath of the sacred olive (jTri^avov U 
Korlyovy) the tree which Hercules himself had brought 
from Hyperborean regions to the sunny plain of 
Olympia. All disputes concerning the games were 
referred to the Olympic Council, and the popular as- 
sembly of the Eleans, as court of appeal from the 
'decisions of the Hellanodicse, The concourse of 
strangers were lodged in tents and inns, which were 
constructed without the Altis,* and probably disap- 

* The building of the wall of the Altis of Zeus was attri* 
buted to Hercules. 
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peared after the termiDation of the games ; not very 
comfortable dwellings in the heats of July.* The 
respective nations were under the supervision of police- 
officers of their own, who were all subject to the Hel- 
lanodicse. Married women alone were denied aU 
participation in the festival ; according to those prin- 
ciples of restraint and reserve which excluded wo- 
men generally from public life. On the other hand, 
virgins were admitted to witness the athletic games, 
and, at a later period, appeared themselves as con- 
querors in the chariot-races. Those who intended to 
offer themselves as competitors in the matches must 
first have been trained and exercised in the gymna- 
sium of Elis. 

The festival opened with sacrifices, especially on the 
altar of Zeus, near the monument of Pelops q^^^^. ^f 
(the altar which is described by Pausanias,t **»« g*»«»- 
and which Pindar calls xoXvJcvwraroc, because sa- 
crifices were burning on it incessantly); partly in 
order to obtain a response of the oracle through the 
lamidse ; partly to reader the god propitious to the 
approaching combats. This altar, which was said to 
have been built by the Idsean Hercules, or by some 
other native hero, was twenty-two feet high^ and 
stood on a base a hundred and twenty-five feet in 
circumference, within which was a smaller altar des- 
tined to the burning of the thigh bones. 

The sacrifices lasted till midnight, and the multi- 
tude repaired immediately from them to the games, 

• ^lian. Var. Hist. 14, 18. f V. xlii. 5. 

I See Leake's Morea^ vol. i. p. 38. 

K 
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wMch b^n early in tbe mOroing. The sporte were 
not always alike, either in number or in order. They 
were extended or abridged according to circumstances. 
The athletes were first seen using some preliminary 
exercises, such as beating the air ((ricia/xaxetv), to 
give suppleness to their limbs ix^ipoyofiuy). They 
then bound themselves by an oath to the Hellano- 
dicae, to adhere to the rules of the games, and to 
contend honourably according to the usages they had 
learned during their ten' months' training in Elis. 
After this ceremony, they entered the arena of the 
Stadium, where they stripped and anointed them- 
selves with ointment (aXet^op). In Pindar's time, 
the combatants were perfectly naked;, for after 
the 15th Olympiad, when the Lacedemonian Acan- 
thus ran naked twice through the stadium, the apron 
which the Greeks had adopted to accommodate them- 
selves to the manners of Barbarians was entirely laid 
aside * The runners alone kept on a sort of sandals 
(ivdpoixihes^y in order to preserve their feet from hurt. 
As soon as the HellanodicsB had taken their places, 
those athletes, whose peculiar kind of match was to 
lead the way, were called aloud. The names^ of those 
who were chosen by lot as antagonists were proclaimed 
in a loud voice by a herald^ who laid his hand on the 
head of each in turn, and called upon the people to 
say, if any there present knew whether this man 
ought to be excluded from the contest on account of 
i^y crime, or of servile extraction. This examination 
of the athletes was called 3ofC(/ia(rca, and one who 
had passed through it, evdoKifio^.f 

* Thucyd.i. 6. f Fabri. Agon.iii. 12L 
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The foot-race in the stadium was the oldest, and 
for a lone time the only, contest. To this 

iiii. •■ . ^1 . /.i.1 Foot-race. 

was added, from the time of the sixty-fifth 
Olympiad, the race in armour (pwkiT&y ^po/uoc). At 
first the araZioZpdfioi ran only once the length of the 
stadium, i. e. a hundred and twenty paces ; hut iirom 
the time of the fourteenth Olympiad the race was 
doubled, and the runners were obliged to run with 
equal rapidity the whole way fi-om the starting point 
to the goal. At about the same period the course 
was also lengthened by the removal of the goal ; so 
that the runner had to run from twdve to twenty- 
five times the length of the stadium. From the 
thirty-seventh Olympiad boys were admitted to run. 
The introduction of the Pankration, in the 
eiffbteenth Olympiad, and the Pentathlon, 

/. /. iji ^ y^^ ^ , ^, Pentathlon. 

or nve-fold match (aA/ia, irodoiKfciy, claKoct 
uKtay, vaXrjy i. e. leaping, running, hurling the disk 
and the spear, and wrestling), as first victor in 
which, Lampis the Laconian has come down to us,* 
threw the single prizes for single modes of combat, 
into obhvion. By a comparison of Xenophon's his- 
tory of Greece t with Pausanias,| it appears^ that the 
chariot-races were held on the same day with the Pent^ 
athlon. According to Pausania8,§ this arrangement ' 
was introduced subsequent to the *1 7th Olympiad . It 
appears from the same passage, that all the contests ' 
had previously been held oh one day. From the ' 
above-mentioned date, however, one day was devoted ' 
to the equestrian games and the Pentathlon, and 
one to the wrestling matches. It is not easy to dis* - 

* Olymp. 13. t ▼". 4, 29. J vi. 24, 1. § v. 9, 3. 

k2 
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cover what was the occupation of the other three days^ 
unless these were set apart for the musical Agones. 
The most magnificent of the games were the cha> 
Chariot- ^'^^ ^^^ horsc-races, in which monarchs 
'**'«■• took part, hy sending their horses and 
mules. The dangerous nature of these contests is 
attested hy numerous examples. The chariot-races 
preceded the hofse-races. As early as the 25th 
Olympiad the contest of the chariots (ctpfia, which 
in various passages signifies a chariot with four 
horses, Ti^pnriroQ) is mentioned. At a later period^ 
in the 99th Olympiad, colts were driven by way of 
heightening the sport {6,pfia irbtXtav), The chariot 
with two horses (o-i/vwptc) appears in the 93d Olym- 
piad, and, drawn by young horses, in the 128th. 
Horse-races (iViroc KeKrjg) first appear in the 33d 
Olympiad — ^long after (Olymp. 131), colt- 
' races. A mixed sort of race, in which the 
rider leaped off his horse when near the goal, and ran 
on by the side (icaXxiyc 5p6/*oc), was introduced in the 
list Olympiad, but was given up again in the 84th. 
Appended to these gymnastic contests were the 
Musical musical ones ; trials of skill between flute- 
contests, players, which were celebrated in the Pythic 
as well as the Olympic games. Whether these accom- 
panied the gymnastic games, or followed them, is not 
expressed in the ancient authorities. Players on the 
salpinx were honoured with a prize from the time 
of the 96th Olympiad. Inscriptions on marble re- 
cord the names of victors on the lyre. The perform- 
ance on the former instrument took place near an 
altar by the entrance into the stadium. Here, too, 
the loud call of the heralds (ttovc) was honoured* 
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That other sorts of emulous trials took place, such 
as scenic representations and the reading of historical 
works, is known from the life of Euripides (Olymp. 
91), and of Herodotus (Olymp. 81); but Bockh 
shows that, in all probability, these were held outside 
the Altis in the oncijva/.* 

A palm was awarded to every victor (^otyiieoc 
epvog or ^oXoc), but it was not till the sixth 
day, that is, by accurate calculation, on the 
21 st or 22d of July, that the true prize, the olive- 
wreath from the sacred tree, was given : that prize 
which was the object of anxious, jealous eagerness ; 
for which princes were rivals ; and which abundantly 
outweighed the tripods, the caldrons, the splendid 
garments, and all the richest prizes of the elder heroic 
age, by the fame it conferred on a family, a city, or a 
state. 

For after the name of the sacred victor (lEpovUriQ) 
had been proclaimed aloud (avappr/o-tc), and Honours of 
crowned by one of the Hellanodicae with '^® victoM. 
the beautifully-wreathed olive branch (cKa/a icaWi- 
trri(l>avo£); after he had been conducted, magnificently 
clad, through applauding crowds, and had been ho- 
noured like a god by assembled Greece, his com- 
panions and friends met in the evening within the 
sacred enclosure; and there, with procession and 
banquet and song, celebrated that victory which was 
their common glory and triumph. Scolia, and songs 
of a simple kind, suggested by the inspiration of the 
moment to the friends of the hero ; or traditionary odes 
of victory (such as are mentioned as having been 

, ♦Kxpl.,p.201. 
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composed by Aichilochus) crowned the glories of 
these evening feasts after the conclusion of the games. 

Still more solemn were the festivals with which the 
victor was received on his return to his native place 
(eiffiXatris), Cities which laid claim to a connexion 
with him through his ancestors vied with the place of 
his actual birth or residence, in their preparations for 
his reception ; and festal songs hailed the pride of 
the land wherever he appeared. So fervid was the 
enthusiasm, that in some places the inhabitants tore 
down their walls, because a city which had nurtured, 
and which possessed, such a champion, needed no 
other defence.* At every anniversary of the games at 
which the wreath was won, the victory was celebrated 
anew in his native place. Feasts were given at which 
the triumphs of their hero were sung and represented 
by the chorus, although a long period might have 
elapsed since his victory. 

But besides these high and honourable rewards, 
Pecuntary the valuc of which has been made conspi- 

rewardB. ^^jQug ^o US by the songs of Pindar, the oUve 
wreath was not unattended by substantial advantages. 
Among these were immunity from all public burthens, 
aVeXcca, in the widest sense of the word; at least long 
before the time of the Emperor Julian : pecuniary 
rewards, which were expressly determined at Athens 
by the laws of Solon, who decreed five hundred 
drachmae to the Olympic victors: maintenancei 
which a decree of Trajan calls annonaria commoda:\ 
festal banquets in the Prytaneum : statues, with or 
without inscriptions (which, however, in Pindar's 

* Plut. Symp., ii. qu. 5, f Pll°« Ep. x., 118. 
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time were not as yet very common). After three vic^ 
tories, these statues were portraits or effigies of the 
victor himself (ehSvec larofiirprfToty iconicce statuai). 

The festive tastes and habits which distinguished 
the Greeks, secured an honourable pcrpe- DuraUon of 
tuity to these sacred games, through all ex- '**• «*"*^ 
temal changes of government. Even in Nero's time, 
the renown which a victory at Olympia procured was 
an object of desire and ambition to the ruler of the 
world. And in the time of the Emperor Julian, they 
were solemnized with great pomp.* The celebration 
ai the games continued through an unbroken series 
of 293 Olympiads, till, towards the end of the reign 
of the Emperor Theodosius, this institution of Pagan- * 
ism shared the common destruction. Yet so famihar 
to the minds of men were the manners, the language, 
and the religious rites of the Greeks become, that 
the writings of the Fathers of the church are full of 
allusions to the Olympic customs, which were now 
applied to Christianity. The end of the Olympic 
games may be dated at the 395th year after Christ. 
The complete list of the victors is to be found in Ed. 
Corsini, Dissertationes Agordsiicce, 

We shall not pause to describe the Olympic game^ 
which several Grecian and Asiatic cities pythi^n 
(Smyrna, Antioch, Dium in Macedonia, «•"»••- . 
Alexandria, and Athens) established under the same 
name, and oik the same model, but shall turn to the 
Pythian; the games which approached the meet 
nearly in importance and in deputation t(^iJhe Olympic 
Their origin may probably be traced to the concourse 

* JnUani Bp. pro Argivia. 
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of persons resorting to the Delphic Oracle. They 
were subsequently restored,* after the Amphictyonic 
war,t on occasion of which all Hellas united under 
the conduct of Clisthenes of Sicyon, and of Eurylo- 
chus the^ Thessalian, when the Cirrhseans and the 
Crangallido^. had imposed on the visiters to the oracle 
extortionate harbour-dues and other exactions. What 
at an earlier period had been merely a contest of 
Citharoedi, now became a regular musical Agon, at 
which the visiter received, not as formerly, a laurel 
crown, but a pecuniary reward (dyiay xprifAarlrric), 
But at the very next celebration (Olymp. 49, 3) this 
prize was again exchanged for the wreath (^dywv 
♦ flTfi^oWriyc) ; as BOckh shows in the passage just 
referred to. The scene of these games was Pytho, 
the loftiest part of Delphi, which rises on three 
stages or terraces, and 'AxoXXwv/a vairri, the middle 
part of the city ; both at a short distance from the 
temple.t 

The celebration was in the Delphic month Bysius 
(which, like the Athenian Munychion, falls at the 
time of the vernal equinox), every third year of the 
Olympiad. In the month Bysius the Delphic Oracle 
gave its responses ; about the same time the Am- 
phictyons, by whom this solemn festival was insti- 
tuted, met at the Delphic sanctuary. 

Whether the games lasted one day or more, it has 
been impossible for Corsini, with all his erudition and 
acuteness, to discover. The variety of the sports, how- 
ever, leads us to conjecture the latter. At the restora- 



* Ol. 48, 3. Bdckh, Find. Expl., p. 207. 
1 01. 47, 2. t BiJckh, Expl. ad Pyth. v. p. 286. 
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tion of the Pythian games (Olymp. 48, 3), the flute, 
and song accompanied hy the flute, were introduced in 
addition to the singing to the cithara. In short, the 
contests were nearly the same as at Olympia, with the 
exception of the quadriga. The only game in which 
boys were admitted to share was the foot-race twice 
through the course, and then over the long course 
(jSiavXoQ and doXixoc). At the second . celehration, 
however, the contest of flutes was discontinued, and 
the chariot-race introduced. In the eighth Pythiad 
we find the contest of flutes alone, unaccompanied 
by the yoice^-assis jidihus. 

Gradually, therefore, we find the whole cycle of 
Agones which are mentioned as in practice at Olym- 
pia ; hut the predominant characteristic of the Py- 
thian games continued to he music. It is an import- 
ant fact, that, as Pliny informs us,* even in the time 
of Phidias, a trial of painting took place, in which 
Pansenus hore off the prize. The Amphictyons, of 
whom we shall speak more at length hereafter, were 
the judges. The cessation of the Pythian, prohably 
contemporaneous with that -of the Olympic games, 
was subsequent to the reign of the emperor Juhan. 

The Nemean games are said to have originated in 
the funeral games in honour of Opheltes, demean 
at the time when Adrastus and the other h""**- 
chiefs undertook the expedition against Thebes. But 
Bockh remarks, on the conclusion of Pindar's eighth 
Nemean Ode, that festal games had existed there 
anterior to that event, and that even then the Hymn 
was not wantii^. The place of celebration (after 

*.H.N.aaav,9. 
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their reBtoration *) was the Nemean grove, not hi 
from Cleonn in Argolis, and from Phlius, where was 
a sanctuary of the Nemean Z/tna. Notwithstand- 
ing this restoration, which, considering the^ flourish- 
ing state of the Achaeans at that period, might have 
been expected to raise these festivals into high con- 
sideration, we have no hst of the Nemean games 
before the 72nd Olympiad, when the battle of Mara- 
thon gave great weight to every thing that had any 
relation with Zeus the. DeUverer. At that period 
they became mojre magniflcent, and were res(»ted to 
by a greater multitude. 

The games were of the usual kind; the Pent- 
athlon, and other gymnastic matches. They were 
originally under the direction of the Cleonseans, from 
whom they were wrested by the Argives before 
Olymp. 53, 1. About Olymp. 80, the Cleonseans re- 
covered possession of the management. They were 
celebrated twice within the space of an Olympiad ; 
once in summer, in the fourth year of every Olym- 
piad, on the 12th day of the Attic month Metagitnion ; 
and once in winter, in the second year of each 
.Olympiad, near the close of winter. 

They were not, like the Olympic and Pythic, pent- 
a^tericy but trieteric. Julian, in the passage so often 
quoted, mentions them as existing in their antient 
order, in his time. In memory of the origin of these 
festivals — ^funeral games instituted by Doric cap- 
tains — ^the prize continued to be a wreath of green 
ivy, which, after the battle of Marathon, was held to 
have, a reference to that mournful day. 

* According to Euiebxat this was about 01. 53^ 1. or 2. 
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A mythic origin was al&o attributed to tbe Isthmian 
games. They were said to have arisen out igthnnan] 
of the Amend games celebrated by the lo- «*"»«•• 
nians on the Isthmus of Corinth, in honour of Meli- 
certes. Several restorations of them by Theseus and 
Hercules are mentioned ; and according to the testi- 
mony of Solinus, they were not celebrated by the Cyp- 
selids. This is denied by Corsini, on various grounds, 
and especially because the laws of Solon decreed a 
hundred drachnue as prize to the Isthmionicze.* 

Although of Ionic origin (for which reason a place 
of hotiour was always assigned to the Athenians, and 
they were invited, even in time of war, to the games), 
they became Doric at a later period. 

The Corinthians were the masters and givers of 
these games, which were trieteric. They were held 
once in the first year of the Olympiads, in summer ; 
once in the third year of the Olympiads, in spring, or 
towards summer. Subsequently to the 49th Olym- 
piad, they appear to have risen in importance. The 
scene of them was in the valleys of the Isthmus : ly 
eaXov TLiXoTrog WTV^algy kv ^avaaiaiv 'Ic^^ov, 'I<r^jLCov 
av vdirosy as Pindar says. 

Corsini's calculation of the day is founded on an 
error. The prize in the ordinary gymnastic games 
was, in the earlier times, a crown of the pine-tree 
(fl Trlrvg) ; in the later, of ivy, which was afterwards 
again replaced by one from the pine-tree. Around 
the bough, a band (fuVpa, according to the scholiasts 
raivia) of yellowish wool was wreathed. Accopding 
to other commentators, this was a piece of clothiike a 
handkerchief (d}papioy)y — the orarium of the L8ftins.t 

* 01. 46, 3. t See Bockh Pindar. Expl. p. 193. 
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The influence of these festivals on the assembled 
body of Hellenes must have been extremely powerful. 
Here, in the eyes of the Theori of the several states, 
the victor was invested with a glory which Cicero 
pronounces equal to the most brilliant triumphs of 
Rome. 

But we should overlook or misconceive a multitude 
of other considerations, were we to regard these as the 
only institutions intended to effect that union among 
the conflicting elements of the Grecian people, to 
which Nature herself, and circumstances already 
alluded to, interposed insuperable obstacles. 
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Chapter IX. 

Oracles— Oracle of Dodoiia — Selll— Oracalar -sounds and objects— ^ 
Oracle at Delphi — SuppretiBion of the ancient Oracle of the Serpent- 
Legend of Apollo and the Python— Oracular Chasm— Origin of the 
tripod — Its form— Castalian spring — Pythia — Manner of pronouncing 
the responses — Preliminary rites — ^Treasury— Origin of the wealth 
accumulated there — Office and jurisdiction of the Amphictyons — De- 
cline and fall of the Oracle — Leagues or confederacies— The Ionic, 
Doric, ^olian, Achaean— Their influence on Greece — Amphictyonic 
league— Its origin— Members of the league— Business of its meetings 
— Its religious character— Its decline and fall— Privileges mutually 
granted by the Grecian States — Proxenia— Spigamia— Enktesis— 
Ateleia— Proedria— Inefficacy of ail these Institutions to bind toge- 
ther the States of Greece— Hegemonia. 

Not even the Oracles had power to hannonize and 
bind together the varied elements of the Hellenic 
nation, although that was the main object of those 
pronounced at Delphi. We can here treat of such 
only as were publicly recognized as standing in im- 
mediate relation to the religion of the country and 
of the state ; not of the responses or oracles received 
in dreams, or uttered by the dead^ or of those deli- 
vered by serpents, or those predictions concerning 
l^ealth, which the Greeks classed under the com- 
mon name of jugglery (cTraycayat), and regarded a& 
more or less unworthy of credit. 

Even the Dodonean oracle in Epirus, near the 
Achelous,* cannot come under considera- Dodonean 
tion here; since its importance so early ""***• 
declined, that all the writers quoted by succeeding 
grammarians concerning its most influential period. 

* Opinions are divided as to the fact, whether there were one 
Dodona or two. 
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could afford nothing more than conjectures.* It be- 
longs exclusively to the oldest Pelasgic age of Greece. 
Homer, as we have mentioned at p. 105, makes 
this the haunt of the Selli (leXXoJ, 'EXXot), who 
as vro^^ai lived a life of rude (dviirroirodeQy ^a- 
fiatevvai) and monkish austerity in these wintry 
heights. Herodotus expressly f relates the legend of 
the foundation of the shrine, — probably a small chapel 
close to the sacred oak. Yet he appears to indicate 
changes in the mode of communicating the oracles, 
by the introduction of two prophetic women (called 
TfeXeca^cc), instead of the Homeric Hypophctae, 

The response delivered by metal basins suspended 
in the top of the sacred oak, and by a fountain which 
was periodically dry, seems posterior to Homer. The 
wall of brazen kettles and tripods belongs to a yet 
later period of the decline. These were disposed in 
such a manner that when one was struck they all 
continued to vibrate till one was touched. The 
priests were called Tomuri, from the neighbour- 
ing mountain Tomarus, or Tmarus. De Brosse has 
collected very accurate and complete details con- 
cerning the oracle itself.J Dodona was laid waste by 
thd iEtolians in the Social War.§ After the defeat 
of Perseus (B. C. 168) fresh devastations were com- 
mitted by the Romans, who overthrew in one day the 
seventy cities of Epirus, which, having no garrison, 
were unable to make any defence. The oaks were 
felled by an Illyrian robber. These rude and vague 

* Heyne's £zc. ad Iliad, xvi., p. 288, 

t ii. 54. 

I M^moires de I'Acad^mie des Inscriptions, vol. zzxv. 

i 01. 140, 1. 
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oi^undar indications had long sunk in public estima- 
tion when compared with the uttered oracles. 

The oracle of Delphi was Panhellenic in its object, 
and its tendency. It owed its importance q^^i^ ^ 
to the natural peculiarities of the spot which ^eip^*- 
led to its establishment ; to the Pythian games, and 
to their relation to the Amphictyonic Council. Ac- 
cording to the legend of the shrine, it was the earth 
itself which first delivered oracles (yalo flrpwroftavrtc), 
guarded by the eldest of Fetishes,* the Serpent (Dei- 
phiniumj. The locality near the present Castri be- 
tween lofty mountains, which has been determined by 
Otfried Miillerf with greater accuracy than by any 
other commentator, throws light upon the legendary 
histories of the first establishment of this oracle. 
The connexion between it and Themis was grounded 
upon the notion that the Divinity and the Divine 
Justice (Themis) were sensibly present in the place. 
Next we find prophetesses attached to the sanctuary 
(Phoebe). Lastly, the Lycian Olen who came from 
Delos to Parnassus : and as the oracle of the Serpent 
was now forcibly overthrown and suppressed (an event 
of which Apollo's fight with the Python is the type), 
religious games were founded in commemoration of 
this victory over the ancient fetish. Then first was 
the tripod erected over the hole or cleft whence issued 
the divine and inspiring afflatus, and was entwined 
with the old prophetic dragon (Trv^iav from irv^ea^ai)^ 

* The African term applied to local deities. 
t Minyer, p. 404. 

t- The month But-iesj or frt/W, in which the responses were 
given, has probably the same etymology. 
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the guardian of this oracular chasm.* This tripod, 
which (according to Otfried Muller's acute investiga- 
tion) the Delphian Apollo stole from his neighhour 
and hrother, the Parnassian Dionysos, grew out of 
the three-footed pot or cauldron of primitive house- 
hold use (rpirrovQ €/xirvpt/34riyc)» and gradually as- 
sumed a nohler form hy successive additions and 
improvements, till it at length hecame the resound- 
ing seat of the Pythia. The form of the Delphic 
tripod, assumed by Miiller, is, three feet, or rather 
legs, supporting a circular rim, within which hung a 
basin; and around them projecting rings (ovara), 
upon which rested a discus-hke metal plate, which 
Miiller takes for the Holmos (6 rod rpixoBog kvkKoq), 
The basin, or vessel, represented on the oldest mo- 
numents in the form of half an egg (e. g. on the 
base of the Candelabrum at Dresden), he takes to 
be intended merely for resonance — the cortina of the 
Romans — the aj«i/ of Nonnus — ^which was placed 
upside down in the other basin, only that it might 
give out a sound when shaken by the breath of the 
Omphai. The place where the oracle was delivered 
was called o/x^aXoc, from oji<^ri [and &r/ioc]t (whence 
arose the saying of the navel of the earth). It was 
marked by a pillar, which at a later date was en- 
t'svined with a serpent. Its exact situation has been 
contested. But the vagueness of the expressions 
used by the ancients, which have been cited in this 
controversy, may partly arise from the dim light of 
the sanctuary, which afforded even those who con- 

* This is the opinion of Bottiger in his Kunst M3rthol<^ie. 
t This seems doubtful.— TransL 
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suited the oracle little opportu!aity of discerning ob- 
jects with accuracy. 

The inquirer who, after the sacrifices and other 
preparatory ceremonies, approached the adytum of 
Pytho, through the inmost recesses of which the 
Castalian or Cassotian spring flowed in a deep 
channel or gully in the rock, perceived a tripod of 
enormous size, divided from the rest of the temple by 
a stone wall, and standing directly over the chasm 
whence issued the powerful and cold stream of 
gas. In the Delphic month Bysius, about the vernal 
equinox, when the spring was at the fullest, the 
oracle was in its greatest vigour and activity. At 
other seasons it gave responses only on a particular 
day, once in a month. Near the tripod stood a laurel 
which the Pythia seized in her holy rage. It was 
first necessary to compel her, almost by force, to place 
herself on her awful and uneasy seat — ^uneasy enough, 
even though the statement of Origen, in opposition to 
Celsus,* that the Pythia was an Engastromanti8,t 
should be rejected. 

Rage is, indeed, scarcely too strong an expression 
for the excitement which the Phoebas dis- 
played when she had drunk of the spring ^* 
of Castalis, and bathed her hair in its waters ; when, 
chewing leaves of the sacred laurel, with a wreath 
of which her head was encircled, she was constrained 
by the guardians of the shrine to ascend the tripod. 

The detached words which she uttered, accom- 
|>anied by the ringing sound of the tripod, were placed 
in order by the prophets, and were written in hesa- 

• iii., p, 125, t Oi ventriloquist. 

L 
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meters under the questions, wluch were always deli- 
vered in writing. The order of the inteirrogatories 
was determined by lot, and their admissibility, by nu- 
merous sacrifices. 

Phemonoe is said to have been the first Pythia who 
delivered responses of this sort. At first, one Pythia 
was sufficient, but in a later age, so great was the re- 
sort to the oracle, that there were three who responded 
alternately. Their indispensable qualifications were, 
to be DelphiavLs, to be fifty years old, and never, in 
appearance at least, to compromise their high and 
isacred character. We also find five oawi attached to 
the oracle. They were of the family of Deucalion, and 
held their office for life. 

In earlier times the turn in which visiters ap- 
proached the oracle was decided by lot The 
privilege of receiving an immediate response 
(Promantia), was one of the dearly-bought favours 
granted to particular places or bodies of men. Rich 
pfts, or, at the least, cakes, laid upon the altar, were 
offered in token of gratitude for the responses which 
were held in the highest reverence up to the time of 
the Persian war. These offerings were the foundation 
of the riches which, before the great fire in the 58th 
Olympiad, were kept in the brazen treasury. After the 
rebuilding by the Alcmseonidae, the votive offenngg 
*nd the gold and silver vessels (xpvovw yvaXa) were 
distributed among the several treasuries in the town. 
There remained, however, such vast property in pre- 
cious gems, in land, and in slaves attached to the 
temple (icpo^sXot), that the Amphictyons specified 
the care of the treasures and of the temple as one of 
the main and fundamental objects of their league. 
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But to this care of the sanctuary and its treasures 
vas almost necessarily attached the duty of making 
provision for general want or distress. Amphictyo- 
For when the oracle had drawn together '**«^*<^*««*** 
strangers from all parts in great multitudes; some 
attracted hy superstitious desires and hopes, some 
by the savoury steam of the sacrificial hearth ; when 
jugglers and sleight-of-hand players were eiitibed 
to the pylaea {icvkarihs dyopal) ; the Amphictyons 
gave to their deliberations the higher and larger 
character of Ecclesise (also called trvvddpia), to which 
every man present, even every stranger, was admitted. 
These must necessarily have had the beneficent ef- 
fect of securing to the Delphic sacrificial rites ftM 
lustrations reverence and faith from Greeks of every 
tribe and state ; since the participation of all in the 
sacrifices and festal rites is even better ascertained 
than their share in the decisions of the council. 

Hence, more particularly, must those expiatory 
usages have been widely diffused which miti- 
gated the insatiate vengeance for blood : for ^^^'^ ^^^ 
the decision, whether a murder were expiable or inex^ 
piable, lay with the penal court of the Delphic lords and 
princes. This tribunal enforced the Pythian decree 
(JJvBl^ yl^i^^y according to which every offender 
against the sanctity of the temple was buried from It 
lofty rock. Delphi was, therefore, the fofcus of Greek 
civilization andhumanity, — the meditullium satrorwm 
Grceda; and all the purifications enjoined by the ritual 
of religion emanated from thence, and were diffused 
over the world of Greece, and afterwards of Rome. 

The temple of Delphi was, by the common con- 
sent of all Hellenes, an autonomic shrine, of which 

l2 
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k 

the Amphictyons and the popular assembly of the 
Delphians were the sole guardians. But, according 
to Homer * the Phocians laid claim to this guardian- 
ship ; and, in consequence of the party divisions of 
the several Greek states, they were occasionally, in 
spite of vehement opposition, so fortunate as to 
obtain it.f 

This want of unanimity alone would suffice to 
explain, how it was that the influence of the oracle on 
the political life of Greece was so limited ; and why 
its detached answers to detached, though important, 
questions, could be of httle constant or universal 
utility; why it was often condemned to veil itself in 
obscurity and ambiguity {aloXoffrofxot XP^^H^O l ^^^ 
why, in a later age, it probably merited the reproaches 
which, from the time of Demosthenes, were more and 
more frequently directed against it. 

From the time of Croesus it can no longer be re- 
garded as exclusively appropriated to Hellenism. In 
gratitude for his rich gifts, the highest privileges, 
Promanteia, Ateleia, and Proedria, (i. e. the most 
distinguished seat in the assemblies,) were granted 
to him and his Lydians; though the exclusive use 
of Doric Greek as the oraciil^f language secured 
a permanent distinction to the Hellenes. Even 
anterior to the battle of Pharsalia the oracle fell 
into decay; in Juvenal's time J it seems to have 
been silenced by its poverty, as is mentioned by 
Strabo. But here, as elsewhere, the Emperor Ju- 
lian laboured to restore the appearance of life to 
dead forms. 

* n. ii. 518. t As, for instonce, 01. 1 06, 2, 

Sat. vi. 555. 
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An institation from which more powerful effects 
were to be expected, in miiting the severed or hostile 
tribes of Greece, than were found to be pro- 
duced by the community of festivals, was confede- 
that of leagues or confederations ; the icotva, 
which, though they grew out of religious Panegyres, 
had for their object political deliberations and aiU- 
ances. District unions of this kind (for they were 
always formed from the simplest territorial divisions) 
were under the direction of a council of the league 
(fiovXtvTripiov)^ sent as representatives (wpojSoAoi) ; 
or consisted of the whole body of the citizens. 

The most remarkable among them were, the Ionic 
league, consisting of the twelve cities of Asiatic 
Ionia, the council of which assembled at the Pan- 
ionion on Mycale : the Doric, which was connected 
with the religious rites celebrated in honour of Apollo 
on the promontory of Triopium : the iEolian, on the 
main-land, concerning the form of which less is 
known, whilst an alliance of the cities of Lesbos 
under the Pro6dria of Mitylene appears to be often 
alluded to ; and, above all, the twelve cities of Achaea 
united into one body, the confederate council of 
which, from its earliest commencement to the time 
of Pausanias, assembled in a grove sacred to Zeus 
near iEgium. There were also the Arcadian, the 
iEtolian, the Phocian; but all these confederations 
existed only for the purpose of consulting on the cir- 
cumstances and measures common to all. 

It does not appear that they had the power of car- 
rying their own resolutions into effect. Nor could 
they so interfere with the internal administration of 
the several states, as to produce the consequence 
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which, With reference to the eonstitueiit membeni of 
the Ach»an league^ is boasted of by Polybius; who^ 
says that they would have formed one town as well aa 
one state, had they only been surrounded by a common 
wall of defence. Too much latitude was left for the 
independent will of the individual states which com- 
posed the league^ and which submitted to stand in a 
subordinate relation to each other only in times of 
great danger ^nd for the sake of the good of the whole : 
and hence, too much room for the independent action 
of the several parts ; as was shown in the Boeotian 
league at the time of the conflict with the Romans, to ' 
the destruction of all firm and durable co-operation or 
union. 

But however inadequate were the results of such 
confederacies upon the legal and constitutional con- 
dition of the Hellenes, the forms of these combinations 
have the strongest claims on our attention. In them 
lay the germs of the process by which small circles 
or districts, gradually widening into larger, at length 
acquired the form and substance of one great nati<Hial 
whole, bound together by uniformity of laws and in- 
stitutions. Thus the Demoi, the districts and the 
cities of Thessaly, were severally independent. Yet 
the Demoi were united into tribes, the tribes again 
into four main nations, and the whole of Thessaly 
was comprehended within the league {(rvanifta 
8crrcrXi5v). That even this constitution did not suffice 
to establish any firm and lasting union, only provea 
how deep and potent were the causes of division. 

Even the Amphictyonic league, which, in its wider 
Amphictyo. cxtcnsion, presented the same central point 
Dicuague. ^ all Greece as the Kcuyadid to the several 
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etateB, was not competent to bring about that union 
vihicb, accoiding to seyeral considerable witnesses, 
was, horn the time of Acrisius, among the objects 
of its care.* Originating in the administrative coun*« 
dl of the Delphic sanctuary and the Panegyria 
which assembled there, it probably owed its earlier 
form to no design, and first acquired its more definite 
constitution from Acrisius the ruler of Aigos. It is 
at least certain that those regulations which are men- 
tioned by various historians were the work of several 
generations, and not of any single man.* Its earliest 
institution had relation to those tribes which dwelt in. 
and around Thessaly ; and after the subsequent spread 
of these tribes, none but the nations which proceeded 
from them, or were reckoned as members of their 
body, had any share in their meetings. 

Tittmannt has collated the very confiicting accounts 
of the ancients, and inferred from them the following 
twelve confederate States; Thessalians, Boeotians, 
Dorians, lonians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes, Locrians, 
GBtaeans or ..^Bnianians, Phthiotic Achseans, Malians, 
Phocians, Delphians; all of whom first appear in 
a more distinct form after the Grissaean war. The 
delegates of the confederate states, called Pykgore 
and Hieromnemones, met (at least since Acrisius'. 
time) twice in the year : in 8i»ring, in the pylaea at 
Delphi, and in autumn, at Anthela near Thermo-^ 
pylie. They heard the proposals of the Hieromne'* , 
mones, which related to the common care of the Del* 

. * Stra}>o ix. 3.', (p. 420, ed. Casaub.) Dionys. Halic. Rom« 
Ant. iv., 25. 

f Ueber den Bund der Amphictyonen. (On the Amphictyo- 
nic League). Berlin^ 1812. 
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phic temple, the celebration of religious festivals and 
solemnities ; to the maintenance of the allied cities, 
and the settling of all differences between them ; to 
deliberations on affairs common to them all, and on 
their means of resisting their common foes. Originally 
each tribe had two votes ; at a later period the states 
which belonged to each tribe exercised this right of 
voting alternately. 

The collecting of the votes, tp^^oi, was the office of 
a peculiar functionary, who, to conclude from one ex- 
ample, had likewise the right of summoning general 
assemblies (eicfc\?;(rcai), which included not only the 
delegates, but all the citizens of the Amphictyonic 
states who happened to be at Delphi, either for the 
purpose of offering sacrifice, or of consulting the 
oracle. No distinct account of their functions or 
proceedings has, however, come down to us. Not- 
withstanding this extension of the Amphictyonic 
council, it never became, what many ancient writers 
thought they* perceived in it, a really effective ge- 
neral council of all Hellenes — Commune Gracue 
Concilium, as Cicero expresses it; since it wanted 
the power to give effect to its decrees, as was parti- 
cularly shown in the sacred war against the Phocians, 
and against Amphissa. 

Much which was formerly adduced in favour of its 
influential operation has been hastily ascribed to it 
from the ambiguity of the word ajJujuKrlovec (inha- 
bitants of the country round about) ; and, on more 
accurate investigation, must be understood of the 
unions or combinations of districts. Its main charac- 
ter and tendency was constantly religious ; the dele- 
gates assembled in temples ; sacrifices and the worship 
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of the gods were connected with every meeting, and 
exclusion from the Amphictyonic meetings was followed 
by exclusion from the common sanctuary. Our infor- 
mation concerning several other of its effects on the 
internal relations of the several states, and on the in- 
tellectual advancement of its members, are in a high 
degree unsatisfactory. 

Not less so are the accounts of the altered state of 
public opinion concerning it, and the decline of ita 
importance, which were the necessary consequences 
of foreign domination and of the diminished celebrity 
of Delphi. The complete discontinuance of the Am- 
phictyonic assemhlies may he dated from the closing 
of the heathen temple and the abolition of the rites 
of sacrifice, which fall somewhat later than the reign 
of Theodosius and his sons. 

As one of the distinctions with which the Amphic- 
tyons rewarded the painter Polygnotus for 
his works at Delphi and in the Poecile at 
Athens, Pliny* particularly nientions the right of 
Proxenia ; another of the means by which the politi- 
cal wisdom of the Greeks sought to correct the general 
alienation subsisting between the component parts of 
the nation. 

With the close of the Heroic Age the laws of 
hospitality underwent material changes. These^ 
among other consequences, gave birth to a form of 
hospitality (wpofyvia)^ which was under the sanction 
of the state. One citizen henceforth undertook the 
duty of giving the natives of another state a hospitable 
reception in his own home, and of watching over their 

♦H.N. XXXV. 9. 
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rights and mterests. If, for instanee^ a straoger died 
in a place where there was a Proxenus of his state, it 
was the duty of the latter to take all the necessary 
information respecting the property he left ; and so on» 
reciprocally. The office of the Proxeni thus resembled 
that of our consuls and commercial agents ; only with 
this difference, that the Proxeni generally belonged to 
the state in which they were charged with the in- 
terests of the foreigner. In a later age this Proxenia, 
which had its origin in voluntary hospitality (c^eXo- 
iepo^evog^y acquired an extent httle inferior to that of 
the right <^ citizenship. A peaceful adjustment of 
questicms between states having mutual intercourse 
must have been one beneficial result of this institu- 
tion ; and, with the growing stability of political so- 
ciety, and the extension of those notions of justice 
which are its natural product, various other privil^s 
were probably granted by allied states to their several 
members. 

Such privileges, calculated on increasing intimacy 
foternationai ^^ conncxiou, wcrc, Imyafiio^ — the right 
priTiieges. of marrying a female] citizeD of a state 
which had granted permission to this effect to the sub- 
jects of another state : cyfcriyo-tc, — ^the right of acquii^ 
ing property in an allied statej ar^Xcea, — ^the exemp- 
tion from tolls and other taxes, and more particularly 
the exemption from the tax imposed on a foreigner 
living under the protection of the state (drcXeta /ueroc* 
kIov) ; and, lastly, the fiill and entire rights of citizen- 
ship (TToXirtioy loDiroXircf a), which presupposes the na- 
turalization of the privileged person. Most of these 
privileges brought with them a reciprocal interchange. 
In case these advantages were to be attended with 
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drcunijstanc^B yet more honourable to those aa whom 
they were confened, the flattering diBtinotionB of the 
vpoeSpia^ an honorary rank, were superadded; and 
jforeign merit was acknowledged by the public ex-* 
preasion of the evcp^ecria, or recognition of desert. 

But not even these^ties were of sufficient strength : 
so deeply fixed was the aspiration after inde- 01^010^ • 
pendence in eact of the several states, and so ^^ Grewe. 
intimately was it connected with the feeling of powera 
which mi^t have ensured it to them, and which were 
fostered by continual feuds and wars. Prone to war 
from the consciousness of his vast and various means, 
from his love of adventure, of plunder and of domi* 
nion, the Greek could easily collect around him men 
of similar tastes and dispositions. But their alliance 
lasted no longer than till the end was accomplished. 
Thus were formed bands or companies, who associated 
sometimes for offence and defence (orv/i/iax^a) ; some- 
times for defence only (emfxaxia). Out of these, 
however, as lay in the very nature of the thing, arose 
a predominancy of the stronger or the more crafly 
over the weaker, which ended in the complete de- 
struction of all equality of alliance. 

We allude to the Hegemonia, a convention of 
several states, for the purpose of carrying 
on a common war ; to one of which the *^°®° *• 
command was at first entrusted, but in which equality 
of powers soon became a mere shadow. For though 
the form was long respected, yet one member of the 
confederation soon raised itself above the others, 
and these, with more or less of coercion, submitted to 
its command. 

Even before the wars with Persia we may descry 
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traces of this Hegemonian connexion. The idea of 
arbitrary domination was, however, not bound up 
with the Hegemonia till later; when the example 
which Athens had set, during her possession of the 
Hegemonia in this war, was only too exactly followed 
by almost all other members of leagues, whether great 
or small. 

These unequal alliances are, therefore, as means of 
union, not deserving of attention. On the contrary, 
they, combined with various other causes, secured to 
every external foe a party in the heart of Greece, and, 
to every native malcontent, ample occasion for his 
disastrous attacks. 



PART II. 



HISTORIC AGE. 
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States as descendants of the most angient races of kings, 
or heroes, or founders of states (fcrcWac) ; as, for ex- 
ample, the Codridffi and Melanthidse in Athens, the 
Bacchiadee in Corinth, the Aleuadae in Larissa, &c. ; 
always enjoying great consideration as landed pro- 
prietors, (the Gamori and Cleruchi,) and distinguished 
to the eye hy a peculiar and more splendid armour 
(the Hippeis). Upon this nohility now devolved the 
plenitude of those rights which it had heretofore 
shared with the king ; and in order to secure these to 
itself, without interference or check from the people, 
all matrimonial alliance with the latter was stamped 
with reprohation. 

The people had no share in the government, and 
were in a state of dependence in which we 
shall have to remark several degrees. 

But no foresight can, for a long continuance, pre- 
serve an unbroken barrier between nobles and people, 
in a state developing itself under favourable external 
circumstances. Wealth does not remain the exclu- 
sive and inalienable privilege of the landed proprietor ; 
for every individual of the mass derives some share 
of advantage from an improved cultivation of the 
soil; and, with competence, a desire for civil rights 
and for some political powers awakes even in the 
most oppressed ; and, when once awakened, grows. 
The nobility (cWarpi^ac, evyeveig) could not main- 
tain the exclusive possession of their privileges 
without wealth; and the people (^^/aoc) no sooner 
acquired a consciousness of their own opulence and 
importance, than they began to be impatient of their 
exclusion from a share of those privileges. 

Hence arose fresh fermentations of the public mind; 
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struggles between the nobles and the peoples (as, for 
instance, the attack of the Plontis in Mile- straggles 
tus) upon the lower classes, who so vigor- n*bJ*J^^ 
ously retaliated — th^ Chiromacha ; * and p«opie. 
the conflicts of the Gamori with the people at Syra^ 
cu8e,)t till at length the adverse claims of wealth and 
nobility, of Timocracy (cic rutv TifAwv) and Aristo^ 
cracy, were decided by legal agreements 

It was not till the century anterior to the Per** 
sian war that this struggle began.J Its effect, too 
frequently, was to clear the ground for the introduce 
tion of Tyranny, i. e. the annihilation of the incom** 
plete form of republicanism by the strong hand of 
some daring and energetic man, who knew how to 
acquire absolute dominion over all the rival parties 
and pretensions, and often, to transmit that dominiou 
to his descendants* i 

A very remarkable monument of the mutual hos* 
tilities of the nobles (ayaOoi — nobiles) and poetry of 
the people (icaicot), at the period we are Theognis. 
speaking of, has come down to us in the political 
elegies of Theognis, whose complaints are those of 
a M^arian aristocrat, in the strictest sense of the 

* Plutarch, Qusst. Grsec. 32. states, that after the dissola* 
tion of the tyranny at Miletus^ two political club» or parties 
were predominant, called irkoims and x^'i^X"^ » ^hat the aris« 
tocratic party prevailed, and, having retired to their ships, they 
settled their plans ; and that, after they returned, they were 
called anwvTM, If this explanation is true, it supports rX^y 
rit from irxl«t» MUUer, (Dorians, vol. ii. p. 8.) however^ reads 
itXtSrttf understanding the party of the rich^—Traitt/* 

t Wachsmuth, vol. i. p* 158, n. 8. 

X Timocracy at Agrigentum was beCbre the time of Pbolsxis^ 
01. 53, 4. 

U 
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word.* Theagenes was tyrant of Megara in the 42Dd 
01yini»ad. After his^xpulsion, democracy was predo- 
minaut; and being, as uanal, enfeebled by arbitraiy 
caprice and excessive licenfie, was overthrown by the 
nobles whom its oppressions had roused to a revolt, 
which ended in the defeat of their opponents. Ol^ar- 
ishy was now re-established ; but was once more com- 
pelled to give place ta democracy. Theognis wrote 
during the democratical period, which, after the second 
ileBtniction of the aristocratical power, lasted till 
<Mymp. 89, 1. Theognia was banished with his party. 
He afterwards returned and was reinstated in the poEh 
session of his property. But the sight of the plebdan 
upstarts was a constant mortification to him. He de- 
scribes them as living ostentatiously on the partitioned 
estates of the nobles (dva^acrfioc) ; seizing on all those 
places and offices of honour to which none but men of 
high birth (evy€wc) had hitherto been eligible, and 
intermarrying with the daughters of noble houses. 

All these were, to him, so many indignities offered 
to the nobles; his *' Warnings and Lessons ** are 
therefore full of bitter censure of the present, and 
of such forebodings as have been heard again in our 
own days from the voice of legitimacy. 

'This sort of struggle of the Demos to obtain ft 

share in the full rights of citizenship would 

©opuiar of necessity arise earliest there, where, as in 

"^ the maritime cities, the people, dwelling 
within the same walls with the higher classes, carried 
on trade, navigation, and manu&ctures ; above all, 
where the warlike power was mainly naval ; where 

* Refer to flie valuable Iniroduction in Welcker's edition of 
Theognis.— 7Van«/. 
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eontiinial contact with th« working clatsseB was 
mevitable, and where more rapid gains were the na-^ 
toral resnlt of indnstry. 

The struggle <rf the Demos would arise more tardily 
where agriculture farmed the basis of ihe various rela^ 
tkms of society ; where the ruling class dwelt apart in 
the citadel and the city immediately surrounding it; 
while the people^livingscattered about in the circumja- 
eenteoimtry (^^ptmicoi), were distinguished from serfis 
only by persbnai freedom, paid taxes like them, and 
eigoyed no importance or consideration as dtizens. 

The privileges which distinguished the citieen from 
the serf, even under these circumstances of _, 
less obvious disparity, were, his position be- Jng marks of 
fore the public tribunals, his right of holding *'"*"*^^" 
landed property, and of participating in the assembly 
of the people ; though in this he was probably, as 
in the Homeric times, a mere hearer. 

Slaves, in almost all the Hellenic states, consisted 
^her of the older inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who had been subjugated and reduced 
to cervitnde, or of such as had been acquired by 
purchase. According to the views of the most hu- 
mane politiciaiffl of antiquity, individuals of these 
clatsses could have no other destination than that of 
performing the lower and more toilsome offices of life, 
and thus leaving their masters free to pursue their 
nobler occupations. 

We must not omit to mention the leondidon of the 
fore(i|p[ier, who, except in the infiincy of 
states, was most frequently excluded frcwn '^**'***°®'"'. 
the rights of citizenship by precise regulations, and 
was in general rather tolerated, than invited by con- 

k2 
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cessions or marks of favour. If any privileges were 
granted to him, they were generally calculated on the 
supposition of a permanent residence, which rather 
imposed duties. than conferred rights. The Metoeci 
were permitted to settle in Athens, where they lived 
under the protection of a pecuhar officer, the Prostates, 
Equality of civil rights and duties was granted to the 
Isoteleis, hut intermarriage with them was forbidden 
by law, in order to prevent their acquiring influence. 
Generally speaking, the ancients were rather intent 
on getting rid of the superfluous population of their 
towns by means of colonies, than on increasing the 
number of citizens by the reception of new settlers. 

The information which we have to communicate 
on the internal constitution of the government and 
civil condition of Greece during this period must un<» 
avoidably be drawn from individual examples. It 
appears suitable to the scope of the present work, 
and the best mode of making that constitution intelli- 
gible to our readers, to offer a short survey of the iii-' 
stitutions of Sparta, in which the political existence 
of the Doric tribes is displayed as in a mirror. This 
survey embraces a sketch of all social institutions; 
since here, as in almost all the Hellenic states, the 
purely moral powers of man were interwoven with 
those which are the offspring of law ; and the citizen, 
trained in reverence and obedience to the laws, had 
adopted a rule of life which served as a basis for all 
social order, and for the whole constitution of society, 
and came in aid of the defects inherent in all public 
institutions. 

A description of the civil and political life of 
Athens, conceived in a similar view, will follow* 
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SPARTA. 

Changes which snccecdud the end of the Heroic Age— Lycurgus— Cha- 
racter o( hift leci8iation->- Dorian conquerors of Spsrta— Their institu- 
tiODS — Their rigid separation from the original inliabitants.the Lace- 
dsexDonians or Perioeci— Condition of tli«* latter— Helots— Cryptia 
-^Disseosloaa among the Spartans— Oracle on which the institutions 
of Lycurgus were founded— Gerusia, or Semite — Mode of election* and 
functions of the Senators— Power and dignity of the Kings — Alia, or 
•8S4NiAly of Hie People— Bphori— Their power —Subordinate magis. 
(rates — Principle of equality maintaii.ed by the partition of the land 
— Law of succession and inheritance — Syssitia, or public mess — 
dpartah diet— Iron money. 

In Lacedsemoiu as in other Hellenic states, the in- 
adequacy of institutions ^hich had been handed down 
from old times, or had been the oiGfepring of the ex- 
igencies of the moment, had begun to be felt. At* 
tempts had elsewhere been made to obviate the con? 
sequences of these institutions, established without 
plan» and put together without coherency, on the spur 
of instant necessity* \yith a view to allay the dis- 
contents caused by the oppressions of the despot, or 
by the feuds of the governing class, in some cases 
«^8ymnet» (i* e. rulers whose unlimited authority 
was voluntarily submitted to for a time), in others^ 
arbitrators (^tatrgrai, KaTapnar^pes^ ^«oXXaicrai), who 
were empowered to adjudicate and decide on the claims 
of contending parties, had been appointed* The new 
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order of things could of course be establislied only 
by changing that which had hitherto prevailed ; and 
it is equally clear that, where tranquillity and order 
could not be attained by the gentler path of restora- 
tion, it was necessary, as a means of securing unity, 
to have recourse to some one man, in whose justice, 
uprightness, and wisdom, all had confidence, and to 
commit implicitly to him the construction of the new 
and the modification of the old. 

In this manner did Lyeurgns, a mythic penoni^, 
become the framer of the legal constitution 
'^ * of Sparta. Although the age in which 
Lycurgus lived is somewhat ' doubtful, although tra- 
dition has somewhat embellished the hktory of his 
life and deeds, yet it is impossible altogether to deny 
his existence. His code of laws, if we may so deno- 
minate what was merely a mediation between the 
hostile parties of the Spartanas, and the two royal 
famiHes with their adherents, was little more than « 
renovation of institutions inherent in the Doric form 
of government. But the Hellenic eustom of uh 
cribing to an individual lawgiver, firom whom d^ 
vine aid was seld<mi withheld, what was in fiiet the 
work of long forgotten authors, or the gradual growth 
of time, was favourable to his renown ; and trmsSecred 
to his name the institutions which had acquired new 
ibree from the reverence wil^ which he was n^arded, 
and had gradually sprung from the germs which he 
had called into hfe. 

TMs renovation of the primitive Doric fbnn of 
government (the rs^fwl Alytfilov} was no less &• 
vourable to the reception of his projects which cit* 
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•onntered bo £>rcibk opposition, than wm the cir- 
onmstance that the; were imported from Crete, and 
-weare aaid to he recommended by the oracle of the Del- 
phian god (n-i/Soxpijffroi), under whose perpetual 
protection the entire fabric of the state was placed. 

Three classes of persons^ divided by rigorous civic 
distinctioiis, constituted the population of ]>iirisiMa«e 
lAGonia. The line of demarcation between «•"■«•• 
them was founded on hi&torical events. 

Doric HeradidaB had established themselves in 
the country, and, as conquerors, had vexed ^^^ ^^ 
mid oppressed th& earlier inhabitants, the nckida or 
Aehflsans, together with thciEgide and the 
Minye who had joined them. All the inhabitrats 
oi the- cities around Sparta were, at the last victorieiis 
invuioB of the Heraclidfie, isonomous (i. e.. equal be- 
fim the law) ; but, after the non-Dorians had, in. 
consequence of treaties, emigrated, the Dorians, whoae 
mmiben were undiminished^ (the colony which 
peopled Tarentum b^ng the only one which had left 
^iem,y were more than ever incited to make them^ 
aebres masters of the country. Even under Agis, soil 
of Emrysthenesy. the Dorians succeeded in sabjiq;at- 
iag tiie natives of the soil» in depriving them of iso*> 
Bdmia, and imposing tribute upon them as a eoniti* 
tion of their retaining their lands. 
' Hie Dorians, congr^ated in the city of Sparta^ 
tiias obtained the sole enjoyment of the rights of 
citizenahip, at the expense of all the other inhabitanta 
nfLacQimk They were di8tributed,according to an ex- 
tremely ancient division, into tribes (.^vXal), on the 
number of which, howe^i^er, c^inkms are still Winded. 
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There have been various opioions with regard to the 
number of the Spartan Phylae or tribes :* the best 
founded is that of MuUer, who, proceeding mainly on 
the Homeric epithet rpi^akcc, supposes that there 
were three ; the Hylleis, the Dymanatee, and the Pam-* 
phyli. These Phylee were again subdivided into Ob<e, 
(ii»/3«ic, i. e. otai, districts or wards of a city,) which were 
also called Phratrise, — a name which seems rather to 
point to brotherhoods connected by ties of consan* 
guinity, or by those of a common guild or trade. There 
were thirty of these Obee (<i»i8at), which acquired 
importance and influence from the circumstance, that 
all appointments to public offices originated with 
them ; and the organization of the popular assembly 
depended upon them. The other gradations of 
rank among the Doric Spartans, who regarded them* 
selves as essentially equal in dignity and before 
the law, were not fixed in the very roots of society. 
They were, the Homoei (o/lcococ) and Hypomeiones 
(iriro/tciof'cc), the distinction between whom was 
mainly personal, according to Aristotle. Within 
this circle, including all Doric Spartans and rigor* 
ously excluding all strangers, must be comprehended 
the two royal houses, (of the Phyle of Hylleis,) the 
stainless purity of whose descent was vigilantly 
guarded. And, indeed, from the time the Dorians 
had become lords of the country, they had kept 
kept themselves aloof from the conquered race with 
the utmost rigour of aristocratical exclusiveness. 
The Laconian inhabitants of the circumjacent 

* See, on tbese different opinions, ThirlwalPs History of 
dreece, vol. i. Appendix I. — Tran9L\ 
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towns, stripped of iheir equality before the law 
(iVoviifiia)y and compelled to pay tribute * , ^d m 
dttzraded by their conquerors, on the avowed ni»ni or 
ground of their Achsean extraction, to 
the rank of Perioeci (xcp/deieoi), enjoyed personal 
freedom, but, as a body, were subject to the Spar* 
tans. It is still matter of discussion, whether they 
appeared at the popular assemblies : that they exer* 
cised no decisive influence in them is more clearly 
made out. The Perioeci (Laconians), as heavy armed 
(oTXcrai), or as light armed troops (yv/ivi/roc), 
fought together with the Spartans for their common 
country ; and, in time of peace, every trade and 
handicraft was open to them, whilst, until the intro* 
duction of the Achsean form of government, these 
were expressly forbidden by law to the Spartans. 

Widely differing from these PericBci in their civil 
position, although that which they occu- 
pied had been determined by similar histo* 
rical causes, were the Helots, originally the inhabit* 
anta of the town Helos, who had defended their iso-* 
timy against the Dorians with singular pertinacity 
and bravery ; and, being at length conquered by the 
victorious Spartans, under Sous, were reduced to a 
condition of slavery, which has afforded matter for 
much rhetorical declamation. The derivation of the 
name ETXcmc from "EXwc, both by earlier writers and 
those of our own times, has indeed been doubted, and 
the learned historian of the Dorians inclines rather to 
derive it from "EXw ; according to which etymology, 
it would signify, prisoners who have been vanquished 
with their swords in their hands. But Guttling, in hii^ 
commentary on Aristotle's Politics, has adduced gram-* 
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SQAtical reasoBt far preferring the ngnificfttioii luumi- 
mously adopted by t^ewnten <^ antiquity.* The 
name was afterwards afiplied to ail Spartan skTrea^ 
whose lot seems to ha:ve been determiiied by aacamt 
and fixed usage to be that of inalienable property of 
the state;* They were dbves, but slaves of the afate, 
sot of the individuals to whom, they belonged in com- 
■Hm with individual portions of land ; nor cosld thejf: 
be sold out of the country even by the goversmmt. 
They were attached to the soil, out of the produce of 
which they paid tax, not» like the Lacamans, ta the 
stetBybnt to their masters. Others ftOMed vaiious 
efthehnmbler public employments^ Thieyalso M« 
hfwed their lords to the wars as squires, i^spavovrtCf 
also called in Sparta epviciifpci:^) and waited on thesn 
at iMRy and served as coimnon sailors in the fleet 
Theb dsesa waa the primitive dresa of the country; a 
sheepskin {h^epa)^ worn by way of ^drment, and a 
dogskin cap (Kvyify, M is related, as a proof c^ the 
pnvatieii^ of aH rights in whidi the Helots passed 
their tives, that.the more strong and well made among 
tiiem received bliows, for no other reas(m than thai; 
&eiir appearance bespoke more than became a ^ve; 
thatth^ were compelled to- get drunk, and to per* 
ftrm indecent dances, in order to excite in theSpartaa 
yoath disgust at such exhibitions. The &ct that the 
dnfcieB of Pedsgogues, or tutors of Spartan boys, wete 
mtnisted to them, renders these assertions Ikde 
oei^le. 



* See tBe Cambridge Philological Museum/ vol. ii. p. 45. 
irhere tiie si^ject is ftirther examined, and Bftlller's expfamao 
tun 4afifcBdedL— 2>«nti: 
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- It appeal^, however, more difficalt to defend tbft 
Spartans from the reproach of craelty against them, 
irhich is implied in the word cryptia (i:p#«T€/a). 
For, accordii^ to tiie best teirthnonTy this was a 
yearly massacre of liie Helots, perpetrated dming* 
the day and night by the Spartan youth, for the sols 
purpose of thinning their nnmbgra. Passages in tiie 
first book of Plato on Laws, howerer, seem to prove 
that this Kfnnrreia was nothing more than an exercise 
ef the warhie yoath of Sparta, who were uade to scour 
the whoile of Laconia, armed ; partly wit^ a view to 
inure them to hardships, partly for the sake of inspect 
ing tiie extensive conntry, and at tiie same time the 
eondition of the scattered Helots, who^ were probaUy 
exposed to much ill-treatment in the remoter parts. 
Tlioiigh we must receive many zepresentationa of the 
lot of the Helots as either greatly exaggerated, or eoh 
tircly falser yet it is incontestable that it wab one o€ 
hard slavery ; tempered, however, by aprospect of t&e 
freedom from which they were not exdnded by l«wn 
Helots who were foster-brothers to young Spartans^ , 
and brought np with them; recdved thav Areedam, 
¥nt wkhont any rights of citizenship (Mothones, 
fto^rtg; or Mothaces, ^^oia$'). Men of this classy 
SB is still seen in eountnea where slavery prevails 
nkter ita harshest forms., generally succeeded iif 
advancing tiiemsdves by dint of audacity. Those who 
were completely emancipated were called afirat; 
. those honoured with peculiar confidence, S/Dyclot. Neo^ 
daooaodes (reo^a/tiwlscc) -were those who had been lor 
anme time in the enjoyment of freedom, and exii^ed 
in considerable numbers. 

Th& necessity for the conciliatory legislstioii of 
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Lycuigus arose not so much from any dissensions be- 
iHM«fiiiions ^^^Q these three classes of the population 
mnongthe ofLaconia, as from the disunion we have 

Spartans. ' 

already alluded to among the dominant 
Spartans. His new organization of the common- 
wealth would, therefore, necessarily have relation 
more especially to them, and it appears probable that 
he paid little attention to the situation of the two 
other classes. 

A declaration of the Delphic god contains the fun- 
damental principles of the measures by which he re* 
eonciled the rival claims. 

^' Build a sanctuary to Zeus Hellaiiios and to 
Peipbie Athene Hellania; divide the Phyke, and 

o»#cie. form thirty ob«; establish' the Gerusia 
with its princes (apxayirac) ; call together at stated 
periods the assembly of the people (&pac i^ Apa^ 
aireKKaitiv), between Babyca and Cnacion, and here 
bring forward propositions and make objections; but 
with the people (^afiy) be the decision and. the power 
(icupeW lifuy Kal Kp&roc ) ." * . 

This command of the god (piirpa)^ which gave a 
Cenitia. **CTed foundation to the newly consolidated 
•' J«J»«" structure, points out as the foremost instru- 
ment of union, the establishment of the 
Geruua {yipovvia, or yepuvia); a senate, or council 
of elders, which the genuine Doric veneration for age 
would have recommended ; if, indeed, a body of elders, 
acting as counsellors to the prince, could have worn 
the appearance of a novelty. This council, com-^ 
posed of nobles selected for their merit from among 

* See MiiUei^s tranalatioiii Dorians, book iii. ch. $. ( 8* 
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the Heracleid aristocracy, consisted of the two kingv, 
who acted as presidents, and eight-and-twenty elders, 
at least sixty years old, on whom this dignity (apx4) 
was conferred as the reward of a spotless reputa- 
tion. The office was held for life, and they were 
called to no account for their performance of its 
duties* 

Plutarch, in the life of Lycurgus, relates, that the 
election of the individuals who were received jg^^ ^^ 
into the council in the place of those who »i«e*i«n«. 
died, was conducted according to a singular custom, 
which prevailed i|p to the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. During the sitting of the assemhly, certain men 
chosen for the purpose were shut up in a neighhour* 
ii^ house, where they could neither see nor he seen, 
but could hear the noise of the assembled people* 
The respective candidates were taken according to lot 
and led iu silence through the assembly. The coa« 
cealed.judges marked on tablets which of the sue* 
cessive shouts of approbation, announcing the recq)» 
tion of candidates, were the loudest and most animated* 
It was competent to any man to whom &e appointed 
age, acknowledged respectability and honourable 
birth furnished the requisite qualifications, to become 
a competitor in this greatest of all agones. The name 
of him who had excited the most vehement applause 
was proclaimed aloud. He was then crowned with 
a garland, and proceeded to the temple of the gods, 
followed by a long train of youths and women, who ce- 
lebrated his renown and lauded the purity and dig- 
nity of his life. His relations prepared a feast for 
him before he proceeded to the Syssitia. There he 
set apart the half of the provisions, and when, after the 
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jpqpaat, the iromen of his kindred wei e met togetbei^ 
Jbe called those whom he held in the greatest honour 
wad distributed the viands among them. 

The femctions of the council of elders -were, to eon- 
eert beforehand all the measures which were to come 
before the assembly of the people, aoad to arrange 
them in a formal proposition (Bill — irpofioiSXtvftd)', 
ttodmct die administration of the state generally ; and, 
as supreme court of justice, to decide on the highest 
natters, especially on all those in which life, or the 
^i^ts of citizenship, were at stake. In theur judiciai 
decisions they were aided by the Ephori. 

Whether the kings, like the other senators, had 
<siie Tote in the. assembly, or two, is a qtiestion which 
Jiae of late been frequently mooted, and has received 
JUSetent ahswers from dii&rent writers. Among the 
Jatoit of these, Gottling* has endeavoured, in opposi- 
4ian to Tittmann, to establish the right of the kings to 
« double vote, from a passage in Herodotus^ He 
^aflsumes that the princely Phyle sent two kings to 
.tiie.Gemsia, who had an here<]dtaTy seat there ; and, 
ibesides these, an fissessor,} whom he supposes to 
have Bflually been elected as Geron. In the absence 
of both kings, the right of voting for both devolved 
jm this Geron, who had then three votes. 

In obedience to the Delphic Rhetra, the two kings 
^ ^ were necessary membera of this senate. 

Tower and , ,. . t i. .1,1 

digokty of The regal di^ity was hereditary m the elder 
°^'' sons of the families of Eurysthenes and 

* On Aristotte's Politics, p. 468. 
t VI. 57. 

t Gottling supposes ten Phyte, each of which sent tbrsB 
nemben out of each Ofae. (See above, p. 168.) 
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PEodes. According to the maimers of !the Homerie 
age, the pTOviding of the puWc aacrifiees <twiee 
IB a month), j9t8 prieatg of theXiftcomon aadcelertial 
ZeuB, together with the aoraination of the foia: Py^iii, 
whose office it was to ascertain the will <^ the Bdj^lb 
god, and upon whom rested the ^hok weight of 
authenticatiDg the oracles, weve intrusted to them. 
They weie also the leaders or geuerak in time of wax 
(otpxorycVai in the Belphic Rhetra), which insured te 
them great authority without the houndaries of the 
state; until the extension of the power of the Ephm 
d^radedthe kings into the class of state-^efficers, jmd 
reduced them, even in their capacity of cammaodera* 
in--chiefy to vhat responsihility which they had ink 
posed on all other imblic functionaries* 

The priTileges of the pnnces were, as iii^he heraie 
times, lands yielding a moderate rerenue ^^y^i 
in the territory of the Periceci ; a dwelling iM*vi*e«e«. 
in the «ity; tiibute of sacrificial caittle and hides; 
the i^ace of honour at the public table ; and, at their 
death, ^lemn obsequies and a ten days' mourning 
in ashes (fjujaivctr^ai) , and with loud lamentations. 
To tliese funeral rites, the Spartans, Periceci, and 
Helots, summoned by mounted messengers, all re- 
paired. During the days of mourning, the successor 
to the royal dignity did not ent^ upon 1^ exercise 
of his office. At the expiration of this term, and after 
a meeting of the council, the new king took posses^ 
«on of the vacant throne The deliberation was pro- 
bably on his identity, which was most caie^y 
wa(tched over, the Ephori being always present as 
witnesses of the queen^s delivery. If any doubt arose, 
the Spartans (7) fro\i£) decided. If the king leti in 
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Iwttle and the l)ody were missing, funeral honours 
were offered to his picture or statue. 

As judges, the kings decided on all cases regarding 
the hereditary nobility and the laws of adoption. 
They had also the care of the high roadst 

Their power was by no means unlimited. Like 
o(her public functionaries, they were responsible* A 
monthly oath that they would govern according to the 
laws, to which the people responded by a promise, 
made through the Ephori, of -inviolate obedience to 
their authority, ft) long as they observed that oath^ 
materially limited the honours attributed and piously 
paid to them in the heroic age ; and even religion, 
while it sanctified, restricted their power. Every ninth 
year, the Ephori watched the heavens during a whole 
cloudlesa and moonless night, in profound silence. 
If a shooting star fell, it was received as a proof that 
the kings had disobeyed the gods, and their authority 
was suspended till they had been purified by an oracle 
from Delphi or from Olympia. Even in their foreign 
relations, in which they enjoyed greater freedom,^ a 
jealous watchfulness impeded their steps. 

Next after the establishment of the Gerusia and 
Anembiy of ^^® ^^J*^ authority connected with it, the 
the people. I)elphic Oracle, which Lycurgus adopted as 
the basis of his legislation, had directed the assembly 
of the people, which, at a stated time, (the full moon of 
each month,) was to be held in the open plain between 
the brook Cnacion and the bridge Babyca, in a place 
where neither rows of pillars nor stately buildings 
could distract the attention. The spot was probably 
to the west of Sparta, where (Enus was afterwards 
aituated* The common name for the popular meet-* 
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ings was ctX/a, though the name ci:cXi|or<a teems Ui 
have heen in use, as also ^ xoXk, which latter ia 
peculiarly remarkable, since it expresses the exclusion 
of the Periceci. It is, however, clear, that in the 
case of a meeting suddenly called, these inhabitants of 
the country could not have been collected. It appear^ 
that every citizen, that is, every Spartan, was admis^ 
$ible from his thirtieth year, unless he had been de^ 
privedof his right by law ; but the public officers (reXi|« 
dpxat), especially the Ephori and the kings, had the 
exclusive right of proposing measures* The people 
gave their decision by a shout of approbation or of 
disapprobation* Originally restricted to the right of 
accepting or rejecting what the kings proposed, the 
public assembly probably early extended its powers by 
altering and perverting the measures submitted to it. 
Hence the rule ascribed to Theopompus and Poly- 
doruB, a hundred and thirty years after the death of 
Lycurgus, that if the people came to an erroneous 
conclusion (^trKoXiav aipoiro), the Gerontes and the 
kings should be empowered to avert its consequences; 
and should therefore be authorised to dissolve the 
assembly, and thus to annul the decision. 

The decision of the people (6 ^fifwc), who, though 
wanting the right of originating laws, could at least 
prevent any from passing against their will, was also 
indispensable in questions of peace and war. Nego^ 
ciations with foreign states, though conducted by the 
kings, were valid only when sanctioned by the people. 
All high officers of state were appointed by the as- 
sembly of the people ; new laws and alterations in 
the commonwealth were approved by it; and the 
emancipation of the Helots in any considerable num* 
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ber coaM be granted only by iSxt people whose jemi 
property tbcy were. 

Presidents or overseers of villi^es and markets 
^ ^ _, seem to have existed from the remotest an- 

Ephon. 

tiqTiity among' the Hellenes ; and even is 
Sparta, the introdsction of them, imder the tide of 
£phori, was anterior to the tkne of Lycnargiis, to 
whom their institution is ascribed. It is not prarbsibk 
that Lycnrgns did more than give adcKtional stability 
to the consideration they ei^oyed, which, eidianced as 
it was after the time of Hieopompusyrose sitiil higher 
during the Messenian war, in the absence of the kings 
and the majority of the citizens ; till at length it was 
fhlly equal to that of the Roman tribunes of t^e 
people, and extended judicially even over the kings. 
Whether the number of these overseera of markets 
was originally ten, as GottUng supposes, and was not 
reduced to five till the time of Theopompus, ia not 
yet determined. In Aristotle's time, however, wc 
find five Ephori who were chosen from the people 
without r^ard to wealth or rank.* How they were 
elected is not clear. They were renewed yeax%, and 
were responsible only to their successors; whilst 
all public functionaries, with the exception of the 

* Gottling's sappontian ig founded on an article in the 
Platonic Lexicon oi Timaeus, which itates that there were five 
BOperior and five inferior Ephors. There can^, however, be no 
doubt that the five inferior Ephora were added at a late date, 
when the sphere of the Ephors, duties had been greatly en> 
larged, and that the briginal number was Jtve, which occurs 
in writers earlier than Aristotle. Thus Xenophon ixph that 
Pausanias, the Spartan lung, before the tiddng of AtheoS) 
wt/r«r raw i^^a/t <r^us i^yu p^w^euf, Hellen« iu 4. 29. — three 
' jMing the majority of ^ve. See the Cambridge Philological 
Museum, vol ii. p. 51. — Transl, 
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Getcintes, raigbt be stunmoned before tbeir tribuaaL. 
£veB tbe kings^ aa officers of the state, were subject 
to th^a&; and they had the power, in. casea of oeces^ 
sity, of arresting them, like other magistrates, without 
eanopokhig the assembly of the people, and of bring* 
ing them to trial for life or death. In this supxemcr 
courts the Ephoii were the accusers*. They had 
powa: te punish by fine or by stripes. Thay cotdd 
iniict the latt;Qr even, on the kings — for examplsy 
Archidamns was flogged £ot marrying a woman of 
extremely small stature. To pranounce sentence o£ 
capital punishment was not within thei^ competence. 
Their, power of eonyoking the assanbly of the peoh 
pie, apd of proposing laws, (which had probably first 
wscmyed the assent of the senate,^ gave them pecuHar 
importance. As the organ of the Ecclesia in tiue 
management of aU negociations with foreign statesi,. 
and in the conduct of war, they also enjoyed a decided 
infiuence- The treasury too was under their guard- 
ianship ; and it is probable, that with the growing 
aggrandizement of the state, their power was extended 
in v&riouB ways which could hardly be foreseen in the 
simple times of Lycurgus. They entered upon their 
office on the first day of the Laconian year, at the 
autumnal equinox, and in all public acts the year was 
oaUed after one of them. They commenced their 
official operations with an edict which ordained the 
cptfgrrem, and which contained the extraordinary re- 
quisition to cut off the mustachios {^vtrraKa ifc/p£(r&oi), 
and to obey the laws. They watched over the con- 
dition and conduct of the Uphebi and the Helots; 
and sincie their functions generally were those of a 
police, their supervision extended to the morals. of t^ 

n2 
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citizensy and even to music. The dpj(€ioVf in which 
they dined, and in which strangers were hospitably 
entertained, was the place of their daily sittings. A 
temple dedicated to Fear, which stood hard by, was 
calculated to impress the citizens with sentiments 
of awe. 

But a Spartan institution, not intimately connected 
with religion, would not have harmonized with Spartan 
notions and sentiments. And, accordingly, besides 
the sacrifices in the temple of Pallas Chalcioecus, 
which it was incumbent on them to furnish, it was also 
one of their duties, at certain appointed times, to 
dream in the temple of PasiphaS at Thalamse, and a 
pohtical signification was affixed to their dreams. 

In short, as the active and ever-wakeful principle 
in the government, their powers were unlimited : and 
this was the more necessary, since there were no writ- 
ten laws by which the personal ambition or vanity of 
individuals could be restrained within due bounds. 
But there were circumstances in the constitution of 
their body which led them to adopt foreign institutions. 
These, with the lapse of time, necessarily destroyed the 
native order of things ; and even Aristotle found the 
authority of the Ephori enfeebled. 

The comprehensive and varied powers of the 

]Sphori threw into the shade those of the 

**^'*^*** other magistrates, many of whom were, 

however, included with them under the common name 

riXiy.* 

We find mention of the following :— 

Nomophylaces, so called after their office, which 

* Tixn, i. e. persons who act in virtue of a ri A^^} a fuU autho- 
liiation, (rixas equivalent to »vfot). 
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was to superintend the games and gymnastic exercises 
of the Ephebiy and, in early times, the surgeons, or 
dressers of wounds, who had their houses of business 
in the market. With the Nomophylaces were asso- 
ciated five Bidiaei, 

The Psedonomos, whose business it was, as his 
title sufficiently implies, to watch over education. 

The Harmosyni, of whom we find sometimes five^ 
sometimes three, were guardians of the morals of the 
Women, 

Five Empelori maintained the police of the 
markets. 

The Harmostse were lieutenants of the state in 
^cities which were virtually subject to Sparta. 

The Polemarch conducted the war department. 

The Buagi were leaders of the bands of the Ephebi. 

By the so called Lesser Assembly (fj jjnicpa KaKovfiiyif 
iKKkriaiay ol mXijroc) we are to understand a general 
council of state of all the public officers, whose col-* 
lective operation is Occasionally perceptible. It is 
not impossible, indeed, that it determined to a con* 
fdderable degree the tendency of the Spartan govern* 
ment : which unquestionably was, to keep the many 
under the direction of the few, and to inspire the citi- 
zens with respectfiil deference for the ability of those 
whom the state had distinguished by its confidence* 
and whose birth and education afforded presumption 
of their worthiness. 

Such a tendency is justly called aristocratical. 
Nevertheless, there lay in this government ^ 

a principle of equality, which, resting on equality 
institutions of Doric origin, found a perma- ^ ^^* 
nent support in the national manners. One of these 
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nratitutioBB was the equal and immutaHe partition of 
theknd* 

In accordance with the neual custom of conquerors, 
FMtitioii ^^ Doric Heraclidae bad partitioned out 
of land, theaoilof Laconia^ declaring it to be tbfe 
immediaEte property of the state, or the pr(^erty of 
individual free Spartans, or land to be held by the 
4»)nquered Laconians on condition of paying rent. 
To the former, which was probably different from tbfe 
portion allotted to the royal families as crown-land 
or domain, all Spartans had an equal claim, as they 
had also to the forests over which the public had re^ 
served a right of chace. Some principle must have 
governed the allotment of the portions assigned to 
individuals ; perhaps it was founded on a valuation 
of the produce. But this original equality of property 
underwent a change with the lapse of time, and in 
order to restore it, Lycurgus divided the iroXatdl 
Xbtpa^ the central part of Laconia, (bounded by the 
Taygetus to the west, to the north by Pellene and 
Sellasia, and reaching to Malea on the east,) into 
nine thousand equal lots (KXfjpoi), according to the 
nianb^ of the existing households (oTiroi). Thes^ 
allotments were tilled by Helots for the Spartans 
dwelling in Sparta, and in the Kwfiaiy or villages, 
which were afterwards incorporated with Sparta. 

The land which remained after this partition was 
divided into small allotments (also called KX^poi) and 
distributed among the Lacedaemonians. These allot- 
ments amounted to thirty thousand, each of which, 
tilled without the help of Helots, barely furnished 
food for the cultivator and his family, after payment 
of the portion deducted as rent. 
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But it vfts tasier to make this divisioii, wluch 
iiiFotced mjustice only to the conqtiered ^^^ ^ 
Pedoed, tlmn * to discover expedients by inheritance, 
means of ^hich the results of it could be k^ured* 
To this end laws and manners must co^operale; 
and accordingly both concurred in determining 
that each allotmoit should be indivisible and in*, 
alienable. Thus, in each household, there could be 
but one heir, probably the eldest son; who, however, 
ivaachavged with the mainteimiice of the other mem- 
bers of the family, unless they w^e provided for out 
of the rent paid by liie Perioeci. 

That the numbers of heads of famiUes, who were 
at the same time holders of allotments. (eortoTrafcoyec 
and ivikkrfpoi)^ should not decrease, was the care of the 
state and the religious duty of individuals. The 
going out of the fire on the patenml hearth, as a sign 
of the desolation of the house and the extinctiim of 
the race, was, to the ancients, a thought full ofborror : 
gods and men were thought to have an interest in 
averting such a calamity ; the gods of the race, that 
they might not lose their sacrifices ; men, that they 
might not be deprived of the honours due to the 
dead. The perpetuation of his race was, therefore, a 
duty of every citizen ; and not only was the man who 
persisted in a life of celibacy visited with disgraceful 
punishments, (the ^iicTf dyafiiov, the consequences of 
which were the being ignominiously stripped naked 
in winter, contemptuous treatment in old age, and 
exclusion from the Gymnopsedia,) but the state 
watched over aU the means of securing a healthy and 
vigorous progeny (whence the Nktj o\//tya^iov, and the 
^/icij Kaxoyafiiov), A man who had no hope of issu^ 
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was autliorised by law to resign bis bed to anotber; 
or one whose wife was not attractiye to him, to solicit 
the wife of another. Even in war, a man who bad 
no son was excused from service. 
: But in spite of this solicitude for the maintenance 
of families, their perpetuity was not completely se- 
cured; for a marriage might be fruitful in daugh-* 
tere alone. In order to provide against this contin« 
gency, the early laws of the country decreed that the 
heiress ahould convey to her husband, on her marriage, 
the possession of the hereditary estate. (She was €«-i<* 
irXt;/ooc« or ciriTra/uar/c.) Wh^re there were sons in a 
household (olxoc), the daughters, according to the an<» 
eient laws, received no dowry (^6iriVij) on their mar-^ 
riage. This restriction was removed by a subsequent 
alteration of the constitution. At first, their portioii 
consisted only of money and chattels ; at a later period, 
of land also. But whenever the hereditary estate fell 
to a daughter, the family enforced their rights. The 
kinsmen (&yx'^^^'0> without whose consent the father 
could decide nothing, laid claim to the disposal of 
her;* and according to the law of inheritance, one o( 
them was entitled and* bound to take her to wife* 
He was, as may be imagined, a younger son^ who had 
inherited no allotment. But the children who were 
the fruit of this marriage belonged to the house (oIatoc) 
not of the father, but of the mother ; they were con* 
sidered as heirs of their maternal grandfather. Where 
the kinsmen who should marry the- heiress had not 
been selected by the father, the selection was left to 
the king. 

* The nearest kinsman is called by Aristotle in respect of 
ihis right, xXn^ofifitf, 
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Where there was neither son nor daughter in a 
house, recourse was had to adoption hefore ^^ .. 

1 1 . ^ t rN , X ^ .* f. Adoption. 

the king (vco^eeria) ; and if this precau* 

tion for the securing posterity to an olicog had heen 

neglected, the elders of the family had then the power 

Of appointing one of the same race as heir. It wa» 

the constant care of the commonwealth that two allot-* 

ments should not fall into the hands of one individual; 

and they "were equally careful that no allotment should 

remain uninherited. Hence it recc^ised as heirS| 

children begotten by slaves on women whose huabands 

had fallen in battle before they had fulfilled this duty 

of a citizen. Such iwevyaicroi (begotteU) according 

to the expression of the Old Testament^ to raise up 

eeed to the dead) were regarded as their heirs* 

Concerning a multitude of questions and doubts 
which are suggested by the maintenance of this arti<* 
ficial equality, antiquity has left us without a reply 
or solution. How, for example, the state indemnified 
those citizens who lost their allotments at the loss of 
Messenia is yet a riddle. 

A complete change in the constitution was intro* 
duced by the Ephor £pitadeus (before Aristotle's 
^me) out of resentment against his son, by a law 
enacting that every man might transfer his house 
and land to whomsoever he would, whether during 
his life or by will. By this system of voluntary 
alienation, the whole of this structure, so artfully con« 
trived, was undermined from ita very foundations; 
though the dismemberment and sale of an hereditary 
estate was long regarded with great contempt. 

But the equality, so anxiously and laboriously 
umed at« could not have been maintained without 
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Other institiitionB, affecting the d^ily Me of the cLtize&s, 

Snauia. or *°^ calculated to deprive wealth asxd luxury 

public of their attractions, Swsh was the com« 

tables. 

men or public table at which all the men 
ate ; an institution endeaied to them by old national 
customs.^ Not ev^i the kings were exempted from 
the necessity of dining at them. Equal portions were 
prepared /or all from t^e equal contributionSi which 
wiexe leyied upon M^ viz. : one medimnus t of barley* 
mealy or of shelled barley {^X^tra) ; eight echoes of 
wine ; five minse of cheese ; twp and a. half minae of 
figs and dates; andjten oboli,| for the purchase of 
flesh meat, per month. The mere account of th^ 
piPTisions is sufficient to show that a sort of com* 
munity of goods,, rather th^n any social enjoyment, 
was ibe object of this arrangement. In Aristotle's 
time, inability to furnish these contdbntions excluded 
a man from all public offices. 

The celebration of a sacrifice, or fatigue from the 
chace,§ were the only exeiises admitted for absence 
from the table. It is not said where the Pheiditia 
were held. Plutarch mentions that the company at 
each table consisted of about fifteen men; which woul^d 
give, for nin^ thousand Spartans, ^bout six hun* 
di^ed tables. I^o pew members could be admitted 
iQto these s];naller companies, but by unanimous 
elation. Little hits of bread thrown into a vessel 
(jei^Bog^^ wbich a servant carried round on his head, 
wcare used ipstead of balloting pebbles. If there was 

^ In €iete, where this custom alqo. obtaioiBd, these tahlef 
were called «v^« ; in Sj^rta, ^Itrut and also truMntt, 
. f iBginetan measure. % Currency of ^gina. 

§ Hence the day on which this occurred was called a^titr»s 
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•only one piece pressed out flat, (which was tint 
sign of rejection,) the candidate was excluded irom 
that mess. Little boys (under seven years of age) 
who still belonged to the Agelse^ sat on stools at th6 
feet of their fathers, and were fed on smaller portionil 
iwithout «pice or condiment. The hthsrs lay od 
benches without cushions,* and taught the boys to oon^ 
verse with gravity and to sport without indecorum. 

As the degeneracy of a later age introduced 'the in^ 
dulgence of cushions on the benches, so its fasti- spartan 
diousness rejected the regulated diet, prepared ^^ 
l)y cooks of an hereditary guild or trade, as tastdess uod 
nns^nble. It required Spartan endurance to eat il 
Barley-bread (/xa^ai), as much as each chose, boiled 
pork, and the celebrated black broth, (/ueXac ^ki/uoc, iii 
Sparta c(»nmonly called )3d^,) formed parts of the 
meal ; and it was probably on account of the homeli*' 
nesB of this £A>re. that previous indulgence in dainties at 
home was forbidden^ Vain attempts have been made 
to discover the receipt for the black broth : a paesi^ 
in Plutarch {De tuendd Sanitate) leads us to believe 
that vinegar and salt were ingredients in it. The 
testimony of almost all non-Spartans is, however, clear 
and unanimous on one point — that lovers of good eat- 
ing have lost nothing by the ill success of these re- 
searches. Nor did the drinking afford any compen- 
sation. The one-handled kwBo>%' of day (likewise 
used in agriculture) was filled with wine ndxed with 
water, which did but suflSce to qu^ch the thirst 
Pledging each other, sending round the wine-cup, and 
all drinking parties, were forbidden. The old meil 

* Thig depaiture from Homeric customs is mentioned by 
Alcman. 
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fdone found indulgence for a little debauch, and, most 
luckily, Spartan old age began at sixty. 

Some compensation for the monotony of the dinner 
^as found in the dessert, \vhich was a voluntary ad« 
dition (eiraucXa, as well as cTri^ojOTria), presented by 
pome individual as a gift from his own stores. When 
the cook brought it in, he always proclaimed the 
name of the giver. It consisted of poultry dressed 
as ftarrva, fish, game, lambs, fruit, cakes, and, later, 
of the numerous Spartan daiuties which Meursius 
has collected.* The boys too were not forgotten in 
this second course. They had each a cake made of 
.barley, baked in oil (Ka/jifjia), When the Spartans 
"wished to receive a stranger honourably, or occa* 
pionally to entertain the king, they celebrated a copis 
(ifoTric), This was frequently held without the city, 
under tents, where the roast joints of the kids which 
had been offered in sacrifice, cakes of wheaten fiour, 
called ^votIkoWoq^ cheese, and sausages, with dried 
figs and beans as dessert, composed the delicacies of 
the feast. As women were excluded from these enter-* 
tainments, we may suppose that the jesting, which, 
according to Alcman, was interspersed with singings 
was of an austere kind. 

If, however, temperance is generally regarded by 
the ancients as an ancient Doric virtue, yet the insti- 
tution of the Pheiditia, which established it on so firm 
and durable a basis, seems not to have been received 
with any great good- will by the Spartans. According 
to Plutarch, it cost Lycurgus an eye, which Alexander 
struck out in the market-place ; and if he really pro* 
hibited good cookery, as Manso thinks it allowable 
• Miscell. Lacon. I. 13. 
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to infbr from a passage in Plutarch,* Alexander's 
indignation is very intelligible. 

The prohibition against travelling in foreign parts, 
the limitations of residence in other countries, and 
the sending away foreigners from Sparta, were all 
dictated by the feeling of equality which gave rise to 
the public mess. 

For the same reason all trade was limited to bar* 
ter; money was only used to adjust ex* 
changes. In order that money might not **°*^* 
become an object of desire for its own sake, Lycurgua 
commanded that it should be of iron, which was pur« 
posely spoiled for other uses by some apphcation of 
yinegar. Plates of iron, as big as sacrificial cakes, 
and bars of the same metal of a cumbrous weight, 
were the substitutes for coin, which was not intro- 
duced till the time of Pheidon. The iron mines of 
Laconia wye so extremely productive, that, ac- 
cording to Muller's calculation, foreign silver bore 
an incredibly high price.f Many have doubted, 
though without reason, that leather stamped with 
certain characters could have been current as a me-^ 
dium of exchange. The simplicity of all the relations 
of life, and the frugal, contented spirit of the people, 
rendered money of little worth, 

* Instit Lacon. 13. 

t DorianS|yol.ii.p.219. Eng^h Trandation (book iii. ch» 
10. §9.) 
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It was only by means of an education from vhieh. 

s^Mrtan the Spartan, even in years of matiue man- 

Education, j^qq^^ ^^^ jj^^^ emancipated, (for np to 

old age he was liable to the chastisement of his 
elder feUow^rcitizens), and which was connected in all 
its parts with public life^ that it was possible to pro- 
duce that cheerful and resolute acquiescence in pri^ 
vations which pervaded every portion of existence. 
Education was therefore the moat essential part of 
the legislation of Lycurgus — education, that is to say, 
with a view to the good of the state. 

Immediately after the birth of a Spartan, the 
state, setting aude the rights of the &ther, decided* 
whether the child was vigorous and should be sufiEered 
to live, or was sickly or deformed {afxofxpov}, and 
should be exposed in the Apothetee of Taygetus ;t 
for the first of all requisites was, that the future 
citizen should have strength to bear the toils to which 

* The decision was intrtwted to- the elden of the Phyle, as- 
sembled in the Lesche. 

t Concerning this exposure, aiei^msy compare the passage 
of Plato's Republic, v. 9. 
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he was destined. No awatbing clothes confined ihA 
body of tlie infant who had endured the trial ef the 
wine-bath. Up to his seventh year the boy waskffe 
to gladden his parents with hisi infant playfuhieta; 
but thongb the education of l^e state, ayciiy^, com* 
m^iced at that early period, it did not loosen the ties 
cf nature; on the contrary, tbeir strength seemed pvOr 
poTtioBed ta the im|ndity with which they had been 
knit. Men, in full manhocd, treated idieir mothow 
with respectful deference. But with the beginning of 
the aywyti, the life of the Spartan citizen commenced. 
This political education was a privilege of the sons 
of Spartans, (the TroXtrtKol iraihsy) which only the 
Mothaces attached to them were permitted to share. 
Non-Spartans were indeed, admitted to the lower 
stages, such as the ^rjfwnicr^ aywyi, but only he who 
had gone through the whole course of education, (ro 
raXa, according to the Spartan expression,) with all 
its hardships, acquired a claim to» the full rights of a 
citi2en. He only was an ofioioc* The immedii^ 
heirs to the throne were Ihe only exceptions to 
this rule; the other sons of the kings were subject 
to it. 

In the Agelae (bands, troops) in which the boy was 
received on quitting the parental autho* 
rity, there were so many classes, that 
attention seems to have been paid to every power and 
every acquirement. The several names for the 
several ages between boy and young man, that is^ 
between the twelfth and eighteenth year, (riBevvm^ 
KtspoKtffKoi, Kvfwrai/wi, aicvp^aKia, give however but 
little accurate information concerning the nature of 
their occupations. In his eighteenth year, the youth 
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1)ecaine Melleiren ; in his nineteenth, Eiren ;* and, 
in his twentieth year, vpwtipriQ. The discipline 
ivhich these elder youth enforced on the younger did 
not in the least degree liberate them from their re-s 
sponsibility to still older men, especially to the pow- 
erful Paedonomi) with whom, doubtless, the Mastigo« 
phori, or scourgers, were not associated in vain. On 
Uttaining their twentieth year, the young men became 
9^aipelc ; but they still remained in the Agelie, (also 
called in the Liaconic dialect jSovac,) were under the 
superintendence of Buagi, and were again subdivided 
into lesser bands, called Ilae, which, as may be in- 
ferred, were trained in horsemanship. 

The military service to which the young Spartan 
Military ^^ame liable, as soon as he had at* 
■errice. taincd the age of bearing arms (the ^Xtria, 
which the Latins called tetas)^ may be regarded as a 
continuation of the aywyij* This military service 
was incumbent on him from his twentieth (a^* ^/^fjc) 
to his sixtieth year ; and since it compelled him to 
follow the army across the frontier, he was distin- 
guished, during his term of liability, by,the name of 
£/Lc0povpoc. So long as this lasted, he did not dare 
to absent himself from Sparta without leave. The 
calling out the troops for actual service was the busi- 
ness of the Ephori, who decided up to what age the 
several divisions of the army should be called out, in 
the individual emergency. Thus, according to the 
laws of Lycurgus, the citizens were united by the same 
mutual relations in war which had connected them 
in peace. They messed together, as usual, ac- 

* Ef^nr, which seems to signify a* sort of overseer of others^ 
X^»nf &^x'mf ^MMtrtf, according to Hesychiug* 
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eording to their Syssitia, Obse, Triacades, aoid 
'Enomotise, and fought together classified in the same 
^manner. 

The Enomotia {ivitifMria) sprang fi-om a deep* 
rooted sentiment which we may detect in 
Tarious Doric institutions ; irom sensibility 
|o public opinion (^afBuf^)* Jt was, as the name 
implies, a band bound together by oath, — wedded^ as 
it were, by the most sacred of ties. As being the 
smallest division of the army, it was a body easily 
.put into motion by itself, and formed the basis of the 
more- intricate military evolutions; since the £no- 
motarchs could at any time put all these smallest 
sections of the great whole into equal and simulta- 
neous motion^ The Enomotia stood in file in the 
phalanx ; at its head, as leader (^irpwTotn-aTtjc)^ the 
£nomotarch« In battle, irom whatsoever side danger 
arose, the Enomotarch^ or the Uragus, (that is, the 
man at the other extremity of the file), could instantly 
meet it by altering the position of the file and pre^ 
renting a new front (^vapaywyal). Such movements 
are the Xox"^^ op^io^y napayiryri c?rt Kepta^^ irap^ 
410 triBa, €ic fiiTwwov^ wapa ^opv, which Miillcr f bas 
distinctly enumerated, after the commentators on the 
writings of Xenophon. 

Two of the Enomotiae, each of which, inXenophon*s 
time^ consisted of thirty-six men, formed a comtitiitimi 
Pentacostys; two Pentacostyes a Lochus, **'**** •'^y* 
and four Lochi a Mora, which, accordingly, contained 
aix hundred men. This last division was peculiar to 

f JkaiAiiBf book iiL ch. 12» } 3. 
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Sparta* Tkerentize Itevy of tbemiie popQlatieu «»* 
pftbleof beuring asms, or all dieicfif fMV(Niv woe daaaetl 
into six Morse. The greater number of years tbe Itif 
€mlnraced, tiiie more nameroiis was. cimaeqiiently the 
Mora^whichy besideB Hopiitae^c«nprehended horas- 
inen, and odier infantry airaBgedin bands aceondu^ 
to-age. The number, hawever,jof the army inceBwn% 
varied, and indeed the ooaeealsiaent of it vaa oneLof 
tbe Spartan arts- d war. 

Eackef these bands was cwnmanded by its own 
peculiar chief — ^Pentecoaters, Loehagi, PolamarGba,- 
ivhoae authority, howieTer, was acknowiedgedr ioidy by 
^die divisi<m immediately under his command. The 
commander-in*chief was- one of the kings^ (in: early 
times both,) the leader of the first Mora. Hia comifitl 
a£ war was composed of die abave-mentiQned snbosdir 
nate officers, whose appoinlmait^ therefare» pcobaMy 
4ep«aded upon him. 

H« was surrounded by a numerous retinu» (]i)e- 
mosia), to support his double digmty a& prince and 
priest of the host. Besides his tenti 



"°^^^' rades, the Pol^narch, the Pythiana^ aikd 
three Homcei, he had about him the victors, in 
tbe sacred games, and liie officers of state, who de^ 
cided with him on the administration of public afGura. 
There were, likewise, the Laphyropolie, and (after 
tbe Pelopennesian war) the Ephorf, who regulated 
the distribution of the spoil, and the Mellanodiae 
who settled all disputes. In his twofold character* 
the king ^^as attended by physicians, soothsayaiisi 
flute-players, and volunteers. Every expedition and 
every council- of war was preceded by a saorifi<9e. A 
priest, called the fire-bearer {irvpfopos)^ carried before 
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thft axn^aibniiiiiig brand»ii^UB& was lUptJtAmmfi 
liligbt,. tdGen. from the altcor vl Sputa on mtMi 
tka ku^ had offieied sacri^ce to Zsa» Agetor, aadL 
agsm ai the froatiery to the same diviiiity and' t0 
Pallas (Hellania). DroTca ofaaerifieial oxenalwa^ 
followed' thfi morefar. 

Bfeoideaitjiis Damosia^ the baad^^ the Thirty^ the 
piohed men of Spacta» and laally, m less distant ex- 
peditioQ8». the proud band of &e Thzee Htuidf^d (•! 
r^fOfK^atot^^ choaon out of the Eirenesy imre^uniber tho 
-foore immediate orders of the king;. 

The latter were individually selected by thiBe* of 
tkb Ephori, caliled Hippagret»» who ^^^^'Bandofth' 
baand to give precise reaaona for their iim hum 
dMiee. Althoagk Hoplitaa, they irare* 
eaUed Itvus^ probably because exercises of borse^ 
manship, or festal meetings on horseback, were.oonti 
nected witih. thdr service ; . at least the name 
iyw^i^npty during their training,; appear to hav« 
belonged t» them. Generally, ho'wevery the hone«« 
8ei:vice, for which the more wealthy citizens furnished 
armoox and horses^ was held in comparatively small 
lespeet; it was left to those who were inferior in 
strength and bravery. Bnt of this band of the^rev 
hundred, five of theoldesl and mostezperieasced wero 
yearly discharged from service, and,. a& dya^oipyoiy 
were for a year longer honoured with conunissiona 
fnmi the state. 

The body of the army was preceded by the SctriftsB^ 
lightly armed, as befitted their Service aa scouts. The 
rdation in which the body of Periceci <who took 
part in the war as Hoplitee) and light troops (ipiXol) 
stood to the levy of the l^artans, is not accurately 

o2 
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Imowii. . Only in times of extreme necessity, and then 
probably as fireedmen, Helots also served as Hoplitse. 
But as archers and slingers, and as armour-bearers to 
the Spartan Hoplitse, they frequently fc41owed their 
Joids in considerable numbers. 

Even the right to bear the more honourable sort of 
_ arms was determined by civil distinctions. 

The heavy shield, marked with a A, which 
was to be resigned only with life ; two spears, one 
shorter and one longer, and the short sword for close 
fight, were the weapons of the Spartan warriors; 
but in the spear, and the manner of wielding it, lay 
the cause of their tactical superiority. The lighter 
offensive weapons, which, even in the Homeric times, 
were appropriated to the squires of the heroes, were 
also abandoned by the Spartan to his Gymnetes and 
Psili. 

Rigid discipline, the soul of war, was required by 
thtvet^dp^ia ; and obedience was sometimes enforced 
even by blows. But the joy in the hardly-won victory, 
^, . the readiness to die for country and laws, 

Moral causes *^ 

of aope- could havc been only produced by deeply 
-^' ^' implanted moral sentiments, and hence the 
portion of Spartan legislation which regarded the 
production of such sentiments, merits more especial 
attention. The system of Spartan tactics was cal- 
culated not only on punctual obedietice to the orders 
of the chiefs ; the shame and the fear of appearing 
to betray weakness of mind or body before the eyes 
of equals were also brought into action. The re- 
sults we know. The Enomotioe, mentioned above, 
afford sufficient proofs of them. 

Where principles and feelings so profoundly im- 
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planted conspired to render the death of the brave 
beautiful and glorious, there was little need inf,„- ^^ 

" '" -» -,. . ., uch«d to 

cowardice. 



of the motive of contempt for him who quitted *«*>«^ ^ 



his post, or fled from the field of battle. 
In Crete, however, this contempt was showered almosi 
to excess on the head of the cowatd. For, while the 
body of the fallen brave was decked with wreaths; 
while general mourning and solemn obsequies awaited 
him, and a monument near the temples of the gods 
transmitted his name to posterity, the coward who 
had fled from the battle* was excluded from all 
public employments, and was degraded to the lowest 
place in all public games and choral processions ; the 
young men did not rise from their seats on his en^> 
trance, and families refused to intermarry with his 
daughters. If he had children, no one would aid 
him in their education; while a half-shorn beard 
and a sordid garment marked, even at a distance, 
the outcast whom no man would willingly allow Co 
kindle a fire from his hearth. If he had thrown away 
his shield — ^if he were a pi\l/a<nri^ — he was sometimes 
punished with death. He who surrendered himself 
prisoner lost all claim to public employments, and was 
restricted to trade, but probably only for a short time. 
In the midst of all these incentives to bravery 
and spirit, the restraining and moderating c,^,||,p^ 
power of law, which banished firom the »od«of . 

*,,,-. , , . 1 warfare. , 

fight all ferocity and cruelty, is most worthy 
of admiration. As' soon as the victory was won, the 
pursuit of the enemy ceased. All fighting was sus-« 
pended when the signal for retreat was given. To 

. - * The comic writers have a peculiar, word for this, rfvag 
from § T^itrag, ' . 
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to them to betray distrast in the means of defenee' 
afforded by pergonal strength and valour. 

A wreath was the only prize awarded to the victor 
in these conflicts ; in order, as it was alleged, that no 
man might be led to make a trade of the cultivatioQ 
of his strength' It was with a view to confirm the 
powers which had been unfolded and matured with 
so much care, and to put them to a prolonged trial, that « 
Sparta's lawgiver instituted the forementioned Cryptia* 
. Another means of hardening the boys was the driv* 
ing them out of the Homoei, and compelling them for a 
time to wander about the country, living, as we might 
say, from hand to mouth,^ i. e. taking for their support 
what, indeed, in time of need. Spartan might borrow 
from Spartan without difficulty. The articles whiek 
it WHS allowable thus to take (cheese, fruit, &c.> 
were determined by law. The boy who was caught 
in the attempt might also lawfully be flogged and 
driven away fasting. In this petty warfare, the boy 
was thus trained to dare and to suffer ; to lie in wait* 
and to be on his guard, by day and by night, as the 
hunter and the soldier must learn to do ; nor was he to 
allow the Laconians to slumber on their lands in the 
security of undisturbed possession* 

But more than can be required of human endmr-* 
ance and self-denial seems to have been exacted on 
the altar of Artemis Orthia, in the bloody scourging 
(the ^lafiaoriytaaic), concerning the origin of which* 

* The original says, *' Living, according to the old knightly 
phrase, out of the stimip (aus dem Stegreife)/' — a more noble 
and appropriate expression than ours, certainly, but one which 
would have been hardly intelligible to the English reader* 
This phrase is now commonly used for anything extempore* 
neous. — Transl, 
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wrioufi traditions were current among the ancients* 
Almost all of these connect it with the primitiye re* 
]%ious rites bf the country^ and describe it as a sub«^ 
stitute for abolished human saorifices. Xenophoxt 
alone seems capriciously to trace it to another source ; 
perhaps with the view of giving a fairer colour to aa 
institution which was repugnant to his feelings. 

More direct and appropriate preparatives for war 
and battle were gymnic martial exercises; Partial 
such as the fight of the boys in the Plata- •«"»•«• ^ 
ttistas, an island near Sparta, formed by canals or 
water-courses, and shaded with plane trees. Thq 
youthful gymnasts prepared themselves for the com<t 
bat by the sacrifice of a young dog in the Ephebium^ 
near Therapne. During this sacrifice, which took 
place in the night, they set two tame boars to fight, ioi 
the belief that he whose boar was victorious would b& 
the conqueror. Shortly before noon of the following, 
day, the Ephebi proceeded over the two bridges into 
the Platanistas, after the passage which each party 
should take had been decided by lot. Even in Cicero's 
time, the boys attacked each other, in default of all 
weapons, with cuffs and kicks, with bites and pinches, 
or fell on each other in dense masses, each party: 
trying to drive the other into the water. 

In. this instance, Cicero's contemporaries had cer- 
tainly laid aside those metrical rules, marked by the 
accompaniment of the flute, which had formerly dis*' 
tinguished the gymnic exercises of the Spartans. , 

Music, the second main branch of that complete 
education which comprehended the entire 
circle of intellectual culture, softened and 
regulated all the relations of life ; accompanied the 
games of the Pentathlon, the hymns to the gods. 
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and the songs of irietaiy. Musie oivred its eir^ 
Ktst cultivatioii .among tbe HeUencs to the DoEia& 
Taoe. Hence, Dmc hxmiony {hitpiini 4if»fMwia) waB 
distingQished for its pecatiar diarader, even .at « 
period ivfaen only die Phrygian and Lydian conld. 
he hvought into contrast mdi it. Muller, %y hk 
able and ileamed dedoctionfl fnom facts wludi he 
has compared, lihomv diat Doric musk was in a high 
state of culture even hefbre the tmie of Terpander,* 
when the Lesbian nmriciaiis surpassed all others. 
They, therefore, wtore probably the atithon of the di** 
tinotion' between the two otto principal stylea of 
mnBiic and tl^ Doric, by which last they underatood 
Hie mode cf singing and playing dien customary 
m the PetoponnesiMk This mnsic, congenial with 
IAk manliness «nd fivmness of the people, retained xta 
peculiar icharacter of strength and eererity, described 
even by the ancients as harsh end gloomy (tetrictL, 
0'K^ptfirot) ; hvtt in ^is very character resided ita 
power of ezciling to h^h achkv^nents, of elerating 
to constancy finder toil, and to fortitude under suffer-* 
ing. The {tnrther back we carry omr researches, the 
nore we find that this music, regarded as the expns- 
sion of a uniyersal sentiment, was common to the 
whole people, and not the privilege of lodividoal 
gifted eftfsts. This ancient style, which, aa it ap- 
peara, was thrown into oblivion . by the citharoedoa 
Te:i^ander,was probably fopst applied to the foatal 
chonms, which, even in the populous (c^vxojMt) 
elties of Homer, were perfottned by the assembled 
people as thanksgiving for harvest aitd for tin 
blessings of the earth. Chorus, in Sparta, conthnied to 
be the name of the market, or of one part of it, where 
• Olymp. 26 to 33. 
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the wbfde'pcdpk aBBembledfar ihn ceiemony. Suck 
M«^^iffere^)rol»«bfy»coompaiied by the Done Plioi^ 
iBiBx, the number of 'whose stiixigs Terp»iider ib^ 
oreiBcd ito eev oil The «ld Spartan wane was furtiier 
altered by the Elyrian Thaletas, ^o introduced th« . 
more efatborate fashion of die Hypordiema, and the 
scnigB at the Gynmopcediia. For a longtime this con- 
tinaed the establidked form, guarded by Sfnrtan poKcy 
as essential to public morak. 

. in all diese accounts we isiKt noTor lose si^of 
the &ot,tfaat instrumental music among the^Spaitani 
was nhvays adapted aaid suboidiaate to singiagy mnfl 
tintt the vegulationB which ensured its inunutabie 
dbameter regarded not the songs, but the lacooaipany^ 
ing harmony. Song and dance, wfaicb wuro'com- 
aaoiily united, adoii^ almost etery incident of Hfe. 
E»ea ^e aw&il steps to battle, and (wiien vkfUfij 
mm denied) 40 death, were cheered by the sound 
of fetes; 4»ntrary to Ite usage of theodier Greeks^ 
wiio adTanoed to liie combat without music, or onij 
tD.tte cidl of ibe Saiphisu It is probable ^at tbe 
ancient Citharawas drowned by the noise of 'the firay, 
asd tbenoe ga^e {dace to the more modern ftute. 7he 
effect which 4lieir measoies, voftotj pvedueed in ele^ 
^rutfwg 1^ mind, had been perceived by the old 
Dorians, even at the time of tbe conquest of CbePdo- 
ponnesns. Bmbatmon or Epibaterion (more accu* 
rately described by Athenseus as I SttXiov fieXo^) was 
the common name for this ooiapeestic nomos, ^bich 
aeeompanied the march of the army. Hie most «pint* 
Mnring was the Oastorean (probably so caikd in re* 
nerabnoiceof t^ Tyndaride, the coastant patrons of 
die Spartan arm^), 'whidi tiie kii^ ordered the Aite^ 
pbyers, who wexe sdf a 'distinct £onily, to stiibe'Up 
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when the anny marched againat the foe in close order. 
The Anapaestic, which was also the prevalent measure 
in the lost Emhateria of Tyrtaeus, gave to these me- 
lodies that peculiar rhythm which even in far later 
times had not lost its power. 

The time or heat of these melodies converted the 
Pyrrhic i^^ai^ch of the Spartaus into a sort of dance, 
*^*"*** and approached in gravity and stateliness 
the Pyrrhic dance, that mimic representation of war, 
which it was part of the duty of every Spartan hoy to 
learn after his fifth year. This dance, to which tra- 
dition attributed a mqst ancient origin,* presented a 
perfect picture of warhke prowess and address. The 
motions of the dancer imitated the thrust of the sword^ 
and the movement by which it was parried ; the dis- 
charge of the arrow from the how, and the cautious 
defence against it ; the hurl of the spear, and the 
mode of turning it aside. The name of the dancer 
OrpvXic)^ which was also applied to the brazen-armed 
warrior, leaves it uncertain whether this were mere 
exercise for pleasure or practice for war (vpoy^fivatrfta 
ToXifwv), 

From the intermixture of foreign religious rites, 
this martial dance elsewhere degenerated, especially 
in Crete, the country of its origin. In Sparta alone 
it remained true to its original martial form,' of which 
we are enabled to gain some idea by an extant bas* 
Jielief.t 

The lighter exercises of skill and agility which 
were taught in the Palaestra, without the aid of wea- 
pons, were displayed in the festal ranks of the Gym- 
nopaedia ; in which, as in the dance called, from the 
union of virgins and youths, a wreath or ornament 
• See Part I. p. 79* f Mugeo Ro Clementino I Y. 49. 
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(op^of), young men exhibited all the grace wMch 
suppleness of body produced by gymnastic training, 
combined with metrical precision, can give to dancing. 
At this festival, songs in honour of those who fell at 
Thyrea,* sung by naked boys crowned with wreaths 
of palm, ^vpeaTtKol orc^avoi, followed the repr^sen* 
tation of the Anapal^,^ in which the boys imitated all 
the various contests of the Pentathlon, by the motions 
of their hands. Thus did the festival seem specially 
consecrated to the honour of fresh and vigorous youth ; 
and accordingly the youthful gods Apollo and Bao« 
chus were hailed with pseans as patrons and associated 
of the sports. At a later period, the Pyrrhic dance 
and a chorus of men was added ; and the variety and 
animation of the games, which significantly recalled 
the glory of Sparta, attracted a multitude of strangers, 
who were received with hospitable attentions. The 
celebration of this festival, which, however, was not 
rigorously confined to the same day, fell about the 
end of the Attic month Hecatombseon, and lasted, 
according to Schneider's conjecture, ten days. One 
of the punishments of old bachelors was that they 
were excluded from it. 

Even the walk home from the wrestling ground 
and the game at ball, fashioned itself into a dance 
among these boys, rendered supple by every sort of 
exercise ; and their youthful spirits converted a feat 
of strength and dexterity t into a dance, the Bibasis^ 
which even girls did not disdain to practise. 

What was the exact nature of the dance called the 
Pipodia can only be conjectured. 

* Olymp. 58. 

t The aMXa»ri!^uf, 1. e. the striking the breech with the sole 
of the foot, 80 as to produce a noise like that of dapping. 



A man nnpoctant qosebaa for ihe modem inquirer 
it the.Carysds^ at chonil dance of the Lwo*- 
. ^^*^^*' niiot Yirgiiii, annnaUy solemmaed in h&n mt 
at Dbanft o£ Carfw, in wbich^ aGCodUng^ to^ the ic{yg»> 
imlatHms ivhich. h»re come down to w^ the tftUetf 
andmoet g;r»cefitl stood in the eentie' of the ds^ as 
l«vax^o> hciding ii))oii her sedge^eEonned. head a 
wasel ML of saciifieial gifts, or a basketfiEd of &omeai 
whikfe the odien, hand in hand^ moved ai»HAd.hari» 
the cbaplet of the dance. The peeuharfaeanls^ of 
tUa attitude, though desenhedonly m obsolete es«> 
|IBeKsiitt» of the older writeiav did not escape thee}i>Q 
of those, artists who seized on: every thiji^ gEBoefiaL 
Cif ou{» of iwcHaen, thus placed, lure to be aeea oa 
iMmy of the ajocieiy; works of art which have eome 
dewfli to ua». Critics^ however, have> ne^ daced to cidl 
them Caiyatides, in eonseiiueQce of a oeikm repieated 
by Vitcuviua after some pixceding writers, but iB« 
volving a contradiction^ that ^ianame waa applr- 
caUe only to nohly dressed female figures, used^ 
by a perversion of arty as supporters of the beasia 
of rooms; Bottiger, in an acute sfad comprehenaiv^ 
essay,* has restored to these wrongly cfaamcteriatd 
statues their true and original name, Can€^ori^[tod 
haa solved the difGu^ulty from which this notioft 
arose* Castor and Pol]^euees, as Lucian relates^ 
taught the Spartans to dance the Caryatia and to move 
in stately measure. Nevertheless, a bas*zelief at Faris^ 
which exhibits nymphs in Doric garments looped 
up, with upraised hands ^ if they had been carrying 
something, seems rather to bear marks of vehement^ 
almost Bacchic excitement. 

* Amalthea, iii. 142. 
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AcoordiBg k) aU tia<Ution8».T4i|^ft graced thffftftij 
4a]ic«a of Spaxta with their pieaeuce. Nor TraiMn«>dr 
Irene they atcangerB even to the gymiue ez^ womext. 
erciaea : for. the futum mothers of a. lace of hevoea 
irare to be matmed for their higb calling by euitaUe 
tndning* In the Done robe, tuckei up to the kaaB^ 
they exerciied. themaelvea in gymnasia of thmr owti^ 
in mnnii^, (for which they weie raxowned,) m 
wreathjigy in.huding the diseua and. theispeart. Fiib* 
^liam they cestainly did not practiae, aa Maiaao haa 
inovfd, in. spke of the expreea testimony of Propertiiia 
teethe €aatmy. Itisposaibk that these ^^^^i^fff^ 
wexe not wholly confined to tlhe> schools; but. them ia 
an absence of all evidence that, men wece peimitted to 
become ^^ctatara of them fermere amusement. The 
£Mt of the wreatling betvcccn young persona of dif- 
ferent. 8ezes> which haa been ao often, asserted, ia 
alao unsuppcHTted by any eoaateraporaneous witness. 

It ia to be observed^ that Dosdcmannes^ which^ to 
the rest of Greece Oiog^ && it was with oriental ciuk 
toms). had become so strange, that the later and more 
refined Athenians mocked at those very practicea 
which had been in use amoi^ their own forefathers, 
wcJB preserved in all their integrity in Sparta. 
Hence the old Hellenic dress of women, which was 
nodiing more than, the sleeyelesa woollen chiton, (to 
distiogtHBh it from the Ionic fashion*, also son^timeB 
(s^ed the Himation,) was stigmatised, ai Athens, as 
nakedness*. It is true that it discovered more oi the 
•bareaat and of the legs than Athenian maidens were 
womt. to display.* But this garment, clasped, on both 
shoulders with brooches, joined down one side, and 
on the other fastened together from the shoulder 
• * BeiMr»tliftjeat<of Ibycnsy who cdHtdHhaoLpuufuifiim 
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downwards with clasps^ is a dress which we ^e 
von many statues^ without heing struck hy its exces- 
sive scantiness. And in this, without throwing 
any Himation over it, the maiden performed* all the 
domestic duties in her father's house ; in this she 
rWas seen walking in the sacred procession, and 
ringing hymns to the gods, and leading the choral 
loknce. The Spartan virgin was not veiled; she 
walked in the company of youths, and was even 
'permitted to witness their gymnic contests; while 
matrons, confined to the retirement of the house, 
neemed thus secluded only that they might reign there 
with greater dignity and decorum {ohoy ei oUeiy). 
' The most striking contrast to this free deportanent 
Peportment ^^ ^^^ Lacouiau vii^us was presented by 
of Spartan that bashful modesty of demeanour which 

youths* 

the Spartan notions of decorum prescribed 
to boys. With their hands concealed in the Hima* 
tion, they were seen silently gliding along the streets, 
without venturing to look around them, and, according 
to Xendphon's expression, they were more timid than 
^ maiden in the bridal chamber. 
' Purposely, therefore, bringing the youths and 
Influence maidens into nearer intercourse at solemn 
of beauty, fgasts and processions, the customs of Sparta 
"conferred a real and important influence on female 
t>eauty. For the youth who could not hope for the 
much-desired triumph of her admiration must at least 
beware exciting her scorn. We may imagine how 
much matter for derision might be afforded by the ex- 
terior of these Ephebi, since, according to iEHian, the 
Ephori themselves esteemed it not beneath their 
-dignity to regulate it. If the sordid appearance (to 
pvwovv) of the hair and beard — an appearance which 
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was Btudied—- degenerated into excesB ; If the Tribon, 
the sole garment of the boys who had got beyotkd the 
age of the Chiton> either trailed on the. ground or were 
too short ; if the hat of felt, which called to mind the 
hat of the Tyndaridae, too deeply overshadowed the 
brows; and if the simple sandals (^vrXaZ), which 
distinguished the Laconians, were slovenly and 
alouching; — ^what weapon could be found so well 
fitted for the chastisement of such offences as the 
wit of sharp-sighted women ? Nor indeed did they 
escape the railleries of the Athenian comic writers, 
who 4)ften made them a pretext for laughing at these 
formidable Spartans. 

In consequence of this peculiar relation of the 
sexes to each other, love, resting on the firm ^^ 
basis of a healthy and regulated desire, and 
never losing sight of the great designs of nature, ac- 
quireda character of modesty and bashfulness, which 
displayed itself particularly in the intercourse of the 
husband and wife. It is true, marriage began by 
forcible abduction ; for, as is now the practice among 
the Montenegrini, it was only by violence that a 
marriageable girl could become the wife of the man to 
whom she had been betrothed by her nearest male 
relations. 

Yet this compulsion was the basis of an union 
which was not perpetuated by constraint. As soon 
as the young man had carried off the object of his 
choice, he took her to the matron who presided over 
the nuptials (vv/i0£vrpia). Her hair was then cut off, 
a ceremony which rendered her formally a member of 
hier husband's house (fietro^ofia). The bridegroom 
meanwhile went as usual to the Pheiditia. As soon 
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93 ibe T&puU was over, he stole «way uid went 
lumi;,to has brid^ whosi lie fowid sitting in the darlfi 
^ ^ sash-mat, barefooted, and in the Tinb gaimei^ 
tbe Chiton. / Hence he bore her to the^nii|)tial couch* 
Bat he wee «oen compelled Co return to tke pubhi: 
temjtojy in the Ite, or Ageke, and for a long time 
Hie coBUoon bai^ilttkiess of the lovers kept tkeseoret of 
their heppineas. Sometiinei? e^^ea chikh:en enhanced 
ijtuai atolen pleasures before he was permfbted to taike 
her to his own house. The conjecture of JMuUor 
is BDt improbable, that the children of mothen 
wko r^aaaiiaued an this Apparent state of maidaahood 
were called Parthenians (7rap<&ev40t, chiidien of vir- 
gins).; while the ehildren of unequal marriages, to 
which, even in Sparta, love often gave rise, wem 
called bastards (i/od'o(),a6 at Rhodes. 
- Violatiims of conjugal fidelity were very iaB& 
Bcapect for wotnan foimed the basis of a conneiian 
the naore honourable to her, inasmuch as it was tibs 
kss to be expected from the austere and maitn! 
duuraoterof the men. The Spartan siduted hie wife 
as mistress, ^tnrotpuy and even Aristode calls the men, 
gencvally, womett^aerven. 

It'seems difficult to veconcik this sacred respect fsr 
the most intimate relations of life with that disturhasiee 
(^ them to which they were liable from the iaw.* 
But olid and kmg usage, dan^tlesa, reeowcfled die 
ininds of men to their hereditary masmerB. 

inteay, ori/tMo, such as was inflicted on unmanied 

'Piinuii* ^<^* and in tlie highest degree on cowards^ 

. ™^°^ was theseverest of pamshments. Xdgkter 

eiMa, adjudged by the Ephori, pnobaUy in cues joT 

* Seep, 189. 
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quarrel and offence, often consisted merely in the 
fine of a dessert or second course at the Pheiditia. In- 
juries to private property were not remediable by civil 
or private process j but were punished and redressed di- 
rectly by the state. JBanishment was rarely used as 
a punishment (for to quit the country voluntarily was 
forbidden under pain of death), and OBtraciBm was 
certainly not in use till a later period. If urderen, 
however, wer6 sometimes compelled- to emigrate hy 
fear of vengeance froin the kindred of the murdered. 
Even the kings were sometimes reduced to the same 
necessity by inability to pay fines imposed upon tiiem 
by the Ephori. Irafprisonment appears to have been 
tmed only as a means of flecuring the person of the 
accused during investigation, not as a punishment. 
Death was always inflicted in the night ; either by 
strangulation with the rope in the Decas, a part of 
the prison, or by casting the criminal into the d^»tfaB 
of theCfisadaiB. 

According to Plutarch, there were no written laws 
in the earlier times ; an inscription makes 
it appear probable, that, at a later period, 
some existed. In every ease in which a civil action 
was permitted, the plaintiff himself brought his plaint 
before the court, if he was of the requisite age ; other- 
wise his friend or relation appeared for him. Dia- 
putes were often accommodated by chosen arbitrators ; 
in criminal and other public proceedings, it appears 
diat a permanent and public officer brought the accu- 
aation or action, and the r^ht of denouncing offeneerf 
to this officer was pennitted even to Helots. 
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Chapter XIII. 

BcUffioiM wonhip— Expiation— Parificatlon — Music — Musical instrn- 
menu— Paean— Union of song and dance— Hyporchema — Religiooa. 
festivals— Mimic dances — Spartan humour and brjivity of speech- 
Reverence for beauty— Art. 

In the part treating of the Spartan music and or^ 
Beiigton* chestic, no mention was made of the Psean 
'*'«»• and the Hyporcheme, hecause they formed 
an essential part of religious worship, of whose pecu- 
liar character in Sparta we are now about to give a 
brief account. 

The guardian deity of the Doric race was Apollo, 
who, under his various attributes, presided over the 
most varied relations and circumstances of life. 
Want of space compels us to refrain from going into 
an explanation of the legend upon which these various 
attributes were founded. Here, where Sparta is the 
immediate object of our attention, we must confine 
ourselves to what we learn from the writers of anti- 
quity with relation to the religious worship of that 
country. 

We have already remarked that the Delphic god, 
the conqueror of the Python, was the deity 

^^ ** r^arded by the founders of the Spartan 
state as Patron of the commonwealth. With him 
who, in his character of oracle, announces to men the 
decrees of Zeus, the whole constitution was placed in 
perpetual connexion, a connexion which had the 
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most decisive influence on its stability. Our readers 
will recollect what was said in a former place of the 
Pythii, and of the religious character with which the 
kings were invested by the god. Hence, so long as 
Sparta maintained her station at the head of the 
Hellenic States, the blazing altar of Pytho was the 
focus of the religion of the whole Hellenic people. 

As the god himself, when stained with the blood of 
-the vanquished Delphine,* was compelled jixpiatory 
to purify himself, partly by self-imposed ^^^ 
labours, partly by expiatory rites, he was the rigorous 
guardian and patron of all ceremonies which efface 
the deep stain of blood, and purify the soul by 
external means. Hence, we are warranted in pre- 
suming all these solemnities, which were strictly 
congenial with Doric manners, to be genuinely Spar- 
tan ; though the ancients have left us no precise de- 
tails concerning them. The expiatory rites were of 
three distinct kinds. The first were the general or 
national (k-a^ap/ioi), in which an extraordinary and 
choice sacrifice was offered for the purification of the 
commonwealth, in spring ; a season which appeared 
destined by nature herself for the expulsion of every 
thing offensive and discordant. The Athenian Thar- 
gelia was a festival of this kind. 

Other expiations, nearly allied to the foregoing, 
•were those undertaken with a view to appease the 
-anger of the god, and to propitiate his "favour. The 
'Greeks designated these as iXaffjjLol, and a connexion 
between the Catharmi and Hilasmi may be inferred 

* See GalUm. Ernesti, torn. ii« p. 144 ; ApoUodor. Bibli* 
oth. ed. Heynci torn. L p. 38^ torn, iu p. 35,— 7Va«t^ 
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from OUT knowledge of the time at whiek botii weie 
celebrated. For this puipose, lioweter, it would be 
Deceesary to recar to tbe Atheman' calendar of fi^atir 
vals ; a mere allueion to the fact must aaiffice here. 

Intimately ccmnected with these propitiations of the 
diyine anger^ was that expiatioa for homicide whacfa^ 
in Athens^ at leasts waa a necessary ptdiminary to any 
jproceeding before a oourt of justice for the punish- 
ment of tlieisrime^ Wheltory in similar cases^^S^parta 
observed the siEone fbsms which prevailed at Athena, 
ia not mads out by any histmeal facts. Another, scot 
of purification was the lustration of peculiar spots 
by means of purifying rites, . such as swe^dng the 
ground with brunches of the saczed laurel,. and fumi- 
gating it with the burning leavea (ira3opffu}c}r by 
which ceremonies the place was |daoed under the imr 
mediate protection of Apollo (^ica^dpaioc)^. 

Music was another of ^e means, by which, the 
^^^ Greeks sought to restore that tranquHIi^ 
which it was the chief aim of these ezr 
piatory acts to give to the troubled spirit; and theie^ 
fore, the Qithara wasan indispensable accompaniment 
of the above-mentioBed histrattona (Ka^apfuUj^y as 
well as of the soothing lays (esry&x^), whose heading 
influence the medical art of the old world disdained 
not to employ. 

Mcnre animating and exciting efiTeet^ were ascnhed 
to the flute. Under thisname they classedinstruments 
of one tube or stock, which were blown through, a 
metal mouth-piece ; wheth^ made of brassy of booe^ 
of hard wood, or even of reed. 

'^ At a later period,. these were connected with the 
worship of Apollo, and were tbca emplofed- as* an 



^MeomfMrnimoittto the Pffiftss ; but they were genefally 
xegavdKiL aa uacoiigenial witk the lofty sevenity of tiBifc 
god» aad an therefoie in&rior to the cithara. For 
iiirther details ooncerning the flute; the lyre, wil^ 
ita deep aouading-board ; the dthara, with one leea 
deep ; and the phonninx» which, in sacred prece9>- 
wms^ was hoi^ over the shouldesr by a b«a^ or 
laikine^ we most refer to Thiersdi's in^roductioii. to 
Ftiidar.*^^ All these instmiaents were either played 
toeparateiyi or as aoco]iEpaninieiit$> to suiging, whidb^ 
howercr, was soBU^rhat overpowered by the Oone' of 
the phonidnx. The dthara akneis neyer mentioned 
by Pindar, but as accompanying^ hi& songa^ Tht 
Iqnnn to Apollo, one of the oldesir sengs m hexati^Bier 
^eraee^ was sungp to tiia cithara;. 

Other songs addressed t& Apollo and Artttus^ •« 
<te cessation of pestilences or diseases, were, ^^ 
horn remote antiquity^ a& Froclna assarta^ 
called Pttan%ot Paeons (iraunAand Tutiim)^ in meraary 
(tf the name (^ the: god who had afforded d»ii\seraac«» 
These were joyful scwgs, andhence^ as oippoaed t& the 
Thnenos, w«re, used to eelebrale the triumph of the 
succouring deity. They were; alao aodompaQicd. by 
Pythian flutes, appoachii^ to the still deeper Phry- 
gian, which were hke our trumpets, and wer& suited 
tK> these oeeasions by the solemnity and grandeur of 
^esrtones* Among the Spartans, however^ PAeans 
resoms^ed be£(Hre, and even dnriBg the battle. They 
were used' not only as thKnksgiving for preservation, 
but as prayer for asmstance. As in the Hcmieric timei^ 
tire elevating notes of the fasan aceompamed the 

* I. 54. 
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solemTi libation after the sacrificial feast, at which the 
cup went round ; and hence it was very frequently 
tiung sitting. In Sparta too, the measured step of the 
dance was adapted to it, and then the leader of the 
song (e^py^uty) accompanied the whole on %ht 
lyre- 
Other songs, still more nearly connected with reli* 
; Hypor- gious worship, are, the Hyporchemata, i. e. 
chema. gongs accompanying dances ; for while the 
sacrifice was burning on the altar, (frequently in the 
principal temples of Apollo, and especially at Delphi, 
a bloodless offering, such as cakes of a peculiar shape,) 
the singing chorus danced around it in the customary 
ring; whilst others represented the subject of the 
song by mimic gesture (viropx'^'iff^o.t)* The variety 
of stories which, as we know, were hyporchematically 
represented, is irreconcileable with the opinion th&t 
the measure of these songs was very grave and slow. 
The Hyporchema was probably of a sprightly clia* 
racter ; for the worship of the gods generally promoted 
hilarity and joy, and the descriptions we possess of 
several of the dances peculiar to the Spartans appear 
distinctly to betray their hyporchematic nature. 

Such were the Paeans, and such. the dances which 
Hvacinthia Sparta more especially consecrated to the 
* god of her race, Apollo Cameus, during 
the solemnization of the Hyacinthian games, in which 
many religious rites of foreign growth were blended 
with those of native origin. On the first diay of the 
festival a sacrifice to the dead was offered at the grave 
of Hyacinthus, at Amyclse, where the god was said 
to have killed the beautiful boy with the discus. The 
ashes, which were inclosed within the tomb by brazen 
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doors, w^ tncnstenied with milk and wine ; a funeral 
feast followed the sacrifice ; no pseans were sung, or 
garlands worn on the first day, which passed amidst 
signs of mourning, contrary to the custom of festivals 
^aered to Apollo. MQller has discovered an adrnix*^ 
ture of a primitive worship of Nature (Demeter) and 
a union of that worship with the festival of Apollo, 
in detached symbols and usages^ and even in the pe- 
riod of the celebration ; for this highest of all Spartan 
festivals, fell after the longest day in the Spartan 
HecatombsBon. On the second day, joy and merri- 
jnent succeeded to the sadness' of the first. All the 
inhabitants of Amyclse, and of Sparta, and the con- 
flux of people from the neighbourhood, were crowned 
"with wreaths of ivy. Boys dressed in the chiton 
confined by a girdle, sang the Paean to Apollo, accom- 
panied by the flute; and offered sacrifices, the remains 
of which furnished repasts for the assembled multi- 
tude. The joyous tumult lasted through the day, and 
was succeeded by triumphal processions in the night. 
Youths rode through the theatre on gaily caparisoned 
horses ; others sang to the cithara or the flute, while 
others again danced. Virgins rode through the streets 
in wooden cars with arched roofs, called Canathra 
.{kdvadpa)y which were elegantly adorned; while 
others drove in procession, or contended in races, in 
richly-harnessed chariots. Friends and acquaintances 
regaled each other ; and on this day, even slaves were 
feasted by their masters. Matches of various kindd 
^probably running in armour, and hurling the discus) 
formed part of the occupations of the third day, which, 
again, was consecrated to the memory of HyacihthuS) 
and had rather the character of a funeral solemnity* 



Ike em^mmxj' truofe waa enjoyttA by the An^ 
rliwiMn dwiBg the ccl^aiHm of tke f;»]Dai4 Aa late 
as. tka iMtfih cesAuryy the ftstiiral continaad to he 
hdd: at Amydc^ the tem^e i^. whkh pJiaoe. ibi ai 
ammtdf tewdhad by Pauaaatas, thait Yieam.eKOiU!' 
tma,j»o.4tmkt&n toita traidttiost^: ohMmtnte; ii|^ ti» 
;llia[|:4iata^ 

la. the next moi^b fbUawed the. GaEoaaoL game^ 
the greatest festival, of the cauatEj^whkk 
lasted fw ,mne suecessiTe days. Tfaflj 
^arcae.eefehrated on the. aevendi day of the SfHortan 
month Cansus^ which coEreapoiided with, the Atdc 
MetageitxiiAB».«zid the RflBaao Augoat. The: dexmi- 
tkn of the swrnaiiie of. Apollo, after which the fastmi 
ia»ca)led».]B one^ 1^ moi^ difficult of alliiufiiiriea of 
the kimd. SwDoe mamtatit that the god was hadafoted 
lor halh fistbral and suniaaBM to the soodisayer Gsp- 
flBSy wfai' wae ahdn: in liie. fiftb expeditioiL of the 
. whoae^deeth was aiKOged by a peati^ 
Otfaezai hanre given odicr explaaelioitti'; h«t 
aoafttercd hinta seem zother* to point, to esrlf 
from nmote oountriesi The chaieeter 
a£ tiieiiBatival.we8 isaartialv and appcai% fimethe'imr 
foket accovBts we haire. of its iastitiilioD^ to have 
heei^esifflittaUy ^iEereat from that of: the HyaeiBtto. 
On tfaas occaaton, tine pdest. of te'god (icpi&^itvoc) 
iiawealkd Agetes (ayirri^X ^^^ ^"^ M ct v aa it a out of 
each Spartan tdbe, cidled Canicaiae^ were appoiated 
te attoid upon; him. They held Ae office fiw^imr 
jcei»» dasbig which they wcee notpennitted to wamMpp. 
. Dttring the nixie days of the feeat, none Spartans 
jiahihited ■ a. faathfdl BBpraaenlation erf' the life of war» 
Tion^dweUiiiginmne teat>-^iBB huAa, calkd addoSccv 



which wcare pitdied in the. o|ien fieldv^ and hoUsi:^ 
themadves at the order a of a horftUL PerfaipfrdMna 
Spartaim of the phyle id Ihe J5gidBe» whkh.had iBtx» 
dmsed tlua lieBtival amoBg thaiDomii xace, forn^ed part . 
of tihe mimic camp. Fram the. time <xf the tavtadieth 
Olynnpiady festal games^ and eipecaalh' ranBiiad.oaii!i* 
teats^ in which Teipandar waa tha fint vietor^.wcve 
uDLong the featifities of these day*. . The Garnca^ iy» 
the Hyadndiia^ were maxfced hj n, saapensian. of haa^ 
tilkieB.. 

Theanoioit PebpoimeBaiK (L e. Araadiaai) daifyt 
Artemia, die sister of ApolhH.who presid^i j^^^^ 
over, springs^ rivers^ and kiaes waa ww^ 
shipped bjr theSpa^ana under the naaoie of TtfrnaatJaa 
She was also reverenced as guacdiaD: of the agile 
heaata o€ chace^ and aa piotactress; of thehttananiin- 
lant. Hance, at the Tithenidiau leativalt sodaiig 
piga woe o&iedto her nnAer-thcnamfrof GoiytiialUia^ 
in a temple by the brook Tiaaa» whidiar the. Spaitan 
BBmea hroi^ht theic HtUe faoya. The. Banrsai ware 
tiiaa aaaembled at a. Capiat fimdataed with. dishes ac- 
coa^Bg toancimi naage^.i^la tfaepncitts met? at 
the same time in the city, at a Copis of theic owau 

Perftctiy and fanrianientaMy ctiffrae&t waa the wor- 
ship of ATtemia CMhia^idio was moaa pc- jtHemtt 
eoiiatiyTavaie&ced as limnatia inSpaitay. os^^^ 
undar the form of a wooden image originally hnn^ 
ftvra Tautia.. They had: naddnginjcywBittatt bat the 
name Artemis. According to the legead^ the image 
ipaa foand in the remotest antiquity in a thicket near 
to Spairta, by Alq^as^aiid Astrabaaus, wnq[»pad in.a 
bondle (^eXmc), or twisted round with twigs of tba 
agnu's castus (Xvyoie&fjLo}. ' The mere sight of it m* 
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jit^utly produced madness. In order to propitiate this 
image, the Spartans offered sacrifice with their neigh* 
hours, on which occasion a quarrel arose and blood was 
shed. To expiate this offence, the goddess required 
^ further sacrifices, ^nd the scourging of boys, which 
Plutarch found existing in all its severity, or rather 
aggravated by the priestess, was substituted in the 
place of the desired sacrifice. That these bloody rites 
were foreign, and were imported into Laconia from 
Lemnos, the Tauris of the ancient legend, appears 
proved by many circumstances which Muller has suc- 
cessfully collated and 4;ompared with those incident 
to the worship of Bacchus (op^iog). Games caUed 
^va{cp * were connected with the rites, but perhaps 
not till later times. 

- The character of the Artemis of Caryae, to whom 
divine honours were paid by the Caryatis, at the.fes* 
tival of the same name, with hymns and sacrifices, 
remains almost unexplained. 

; Of the worship of Here at Sparta, where she waa 
Varioug regarded as alyo^yoc, and where goats 
deities, ^ere offered to her, little is known beyond 
these facts. 

• The only circumstance we know concemiiig the 
festival of Pallas in the Brazen House, Chalcioecus, 
is, that a procession on horseback was connected 
with it. K 

i The worship of Demeter in Laconia was peculiar 
to the inhabitants of Helos» 

* Thin word, explained by Hesyehius to be «i lit) ^ni X'^C* 
*w/iMtf-»i« rSv fitKX.ifrm fMurrtyovrfai, is derived by.Miilkr firom 
^itt for (px/«, and ogi^ for SSi^g, contracted from ^»ntrts* Se0 
Porians, vol. i. p» 398. vol- ii. p. 326, 486, 491.— rroiwA^ 
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The wofsbip of Dionysos, though not altogether 
unkno^m to Sparta, was uncongenial with the austere 
character of the people, and never acquired much 
consideration* 

The statue of Aphrodite was armed, and even Eroa 
was the instigator to valorous achievements. 

Ares was honoured as Enyalius and as Theritas ; 
and, under the names Phaennaand Cleta, the sources 
and dispensers of all grace, the Charites., 

Dioscuria of a peculiar character, at which jesta 
and feasting prevailed, were held in honour of the 
Dioscuri, who were venerated in Sparta under a pri- 
mitive form (the ^oicava), and invariably accompanied 
the warlike expeditions of the kings. Helen and 
Menelaus received more than heroic honours in 
Therapne. A stately procession of virgins in Cana- 
thra formed part of the spectacles of the days con- 
secrated to them. Sacrifices were likewise offered to 
the memory of Lycurgus in a chapel consecrated to 
him, and the gratitude of his posterity and country 
yearly hallowed a day in remembrance of him. 

Hercules was the object of peculiar veneration. 

True to that Spartan peculiarity which gives us the 
most distinct idea of the character of the ReUi^ons ' 
Doric race, the religious worship was simple. '*^** 
The victims they offered were less costly and rare^ 
than those of other Greekst Their blessings were 
short,* and their curses no less emphatic and strong.f 
Yet their religion was cheerful ; for even mourning 
was subject to restraint, and the honour which was 

* The Beautiful to the Good I 

f May our enemies build houses, erect fortifications, and 
hold horses ; and may their wives be faithless I 
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aefuixed by a ^amas dbatii ciHisttled (in sormon 
fiirtlK lowaf a life iriddi ivas often mounced under 
cmnmslaiioeB iff mtkMefoAon ; irfaile the reveeeaoe 
paid to tbe gods gave to the genius and tbe akiJl 
tHnoh i9ert applied to art, a loftier and more dig- 
nified tendency. 
And here -we nmrt *Tecur to tliose ^yporthematic 
jflmjg daarees "which were treated of before in oon* 
dancei. nexion With another siibjeet. Their region 
diaracter did not exehide gaiety, nor evenci the mest 
unrestrained expressions of hilarity. ^ A paaaage <^ 
PoHux makes vts acquainted withihe names of several, 
nHiich, although of a religious character, set no 
bounds to liie riotous and extravagant mirth of the 
people. Among them may be numbered the Deima- 
lea, a dance of satyrs in a ring ; Ihe Biyallicha, sacred 
to Apollo and Artemis, in which, as its name denotes, 
1^ dancers leaped wildly about ; and the Calabis, a 
wanton danee, in honour of Artemis. 

It m«y be conjectured that a great portion of these 
dances consisted in mimic imitation, and formed a 
substitute for the drama, which, in its more cultivated 
$xtd. perfect form, was not penmtted at Sparta. Ilius, 
there was a dance of old men (Hypogypones), which, 
judging from its name, was not unlike a dance on 
sdlts (yvTTwyec). A humorous conception <s£ the 
eonric incidents and scenes of Hfo was the gronnd- 
work of the Deicelistic aniacs, and threw into the 
shade the more profaund relation which the dance 
bore to the religious fes^val. It is probable that thes^ 
extemporaneous pieces formed the amusement of the 
' populace at tiie Oamea, where individuals oat of the 
midst of the crowd^ (women even, as Nepos aeema te 
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inifiiy)f>vgA€iididasticrqpBMen^^ 
flfieeehof m ianoffa datstax^ or cftixegiisMces afiabi^ 
ami^ iitettling fnut, idtk seviailaaB.Tiiuiei^ySiid fin 
tiM«|MiT of the moioeut. 

.Nen^aidn to these impumtbiui )of Jin wi|W'fam ^ 
ditated merriiiieBt^to these lude hegiiiBiiigtB 
of the Commedia delV arie^ are the Buco- : 



JiHBQB, !«hi£h, ia neoiary faf their Doiie extSMNttDn, 
thseXsneeks aI^roh^s costinued to:eoii^p<u»ia the Doric 
dialect. Whether ^eir biith-fdace is to ber sought in 
^»artay where thefoster^bcotiiersof theiiigher sbcss^f 
Spartans, ;die Motiiaces, oeoanoBaily, m, thexr .altereil 
circiiiB^taaxces, xeoaUed the meiooiy of their :3E«alia 
origin, .must be left for ^s^&sex inquirenL Bvcalsc ^earas 
was euMvatal with jester .art, axid comljBied ^th 
soD^ aiid idsnee, in Sicily. On. the other han^^ the 
Megsoisai. comedy, peeuHaiiy iavaoTed hy'ttie worship 
of BseehUfS, 'beeazne the d^ect 4xf more Hberal «aid 
praminaBt Guhnreiii. Attica. Of this "we ^sfaaU speade 
BsoEein'ilB place. 

.It .is tEoe the Spartan educatioii dexoanded ^at 
Doric grai^ly and refliadon wfaidi seem, at ^^^^ 
vadfliioe with all inspirations of the^ionEHiit. humoar. > 
But, ^y:>ongh all the manly firmness aoaid sedateness 
<^ dns ipeople, ytJt perceive, ^sams tof rich faumonr ; a 
fiind df Mhoity, peculiaily nkmoB^Mt in the lower 
people, 90Bd cWtly perceptible in the pithy spcei^es 
of the severe Spartans, sparing indeed in words,, bat 
pregnant with meaning. 

Jest and ridicule were common to men and women, 
and were rendered mo repungent by their apophthegma- 
tical form, and by the brevity of expression of a dia- 
lect which faithfully preserved the Doric character- 
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isticB. Even i)ow» the contests of wit wliich seasoned 
the black broth, or enlivened the Gymnopfedia^ have 
lost nothing of th^ir salt; and it is easy to conceive 
that Spartans preferred the point of their brief and 
appropriate speech, to the stream of Attic eloquence 
which they disdained, in common with its parent,, 
sophistry. 
Beauty, regarded as the measure of that inner life. 
Beaut ^^^^^ reveals itself in the outward form, was 
revered and sought by the Spartan in all 
its modifications and relations. The collective idea 
of his social institutions was to him one mode of the 
Beautiful ; and this, inseparably united as it is with 
the Good, was the object of his daily adoration. 
Its outward representation constituted Art, which 
^^ hence embraced the most various objects ; 
which ennobled war, and the whole of social 
life; and which, when beheld in the majestic remains 
of Doric sculpture, and more especially architecture, 
exhibits the most religious veneration for the syste- 
matic and the fitting. In this robust massiveness 
lay that same charm of power and appropriate- 
ness, that same grace of symmetry and serene com- 
pleteness, which appeared in the youthful forms of 
a people, who reposed on the consciousness of their 
full and practised strength, and tasked themselves to 
produce an entire and systematic harmony of the 
inward and outward being. 
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Territorial division of Atklca~Origin of tlie names of the four main 
diTisions — Origin of various denomioations of classes— Phyise— 
Ethnea — Pliratrlse— Trittyes — ^Tlieseus— Death of Codrus — Bnd of 
the Monarchy— Sabstitution of the Archonship— Gradoal decline of 
the power of the Archons — Authority of magistrates based upon their 
judicial character — Primitive tribunals — Courts of Ephetse— Areoifa- 
gtts — Prytanenm— Dissensions of the Eupatrid Families favourable 
to democracy — Inefficient l^slation of Draco — Solon— His influence 
due to the Seisachtheia — Constitution framed by him— Its democrati- 
cal character — Property the basis of political distinctions— Rights of 
cititenahip— Aliens— Slaves— Changes in the Areopagus— Council of 
the Four Hundred — Ecclesia, or assembly of the people — Heliasts-^ 
Magistrates — Archons— Euthyne — Usurpation of Plsistrams — Clis- 
thenciH— His democratical innovations — Ostracism— Progress of de> 
mocracy — Aristides — Pericles. 



The predominancy of Ionic institutions in Attica may 
be dated from the time distinguished by the mythic 
name of Theseus. Their derivation from foreign 
sources may be traced among the mazy and many- 
coloured threads of fable. 

The territory of Attica, as beheld from Athens, ap- 
pears divided into four main sections, which are 
sufficiently obvious to have attracted the notice of 
the ancients. They distinguished the level country 
{vedioy^ lAtaoyaia) ; the coast (dfcrr)) ; the tract 
of land which, to the inhabitants of the Cecropian 
city, lay on the other side the mountains, Diacria 
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(j^taKpia) ; and the maritime country, Paralia, — a 
line of coast to which Sunium helonged. The im- 
portance of this division, which, though arbitrary, 
was founded in nature, was not however felt till 
different tribes of immigrants (less numerous indeed 
in barren Attica than in fruitful Thessaly) settled in 
these different districts by the side of the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants, and thus rendered the received 
distinction more striking. From our knowledge of 
the customs of the Heroic Age, we may presume that 
these foreign tribes were governed by their several 
lines of princes. And, under this presumption, we 
may refer the names which are sometimes used to 
designate the districts of Attica, viz. : Cecropis, Atthis, 
Cranais, and Autochthon, to their several royal races. 
The origin of their other distinguishing names, Dias, 
Athenais, Hephsestias, and Poseidonias, must, we 
think, be sought in the difference of religion which 
may be supposed to have existed among the different 
tribes. 

An appellation of the tribes (^vXaO distributed 
over these tracts of country has, how- 
ever, acquired a far greater interest and 
importance than the denominations applied to the 
physical divisions of the soil. According to Herodo- 
tus, this was derived from the sons of Ion, and was 
commonly received after the time of Erichthonius. The 
importance of the ancient Attic term Phyle is owing 
to its supposed reference to a certain classification 
somewhat similar to that of caste. This supposition 
' has been warmly contested, but on grounds which in- 
volved an error. Led astray by a striking-analogy, the 
supporters of this hypothesis assumed the existence of 
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a dearly defined and rigidly enforced separation of 
castes, after the Indian of Egyptian mode, which, 
establishes an immutable barrier between noble and 
ignoble races, and a religious observance of the here- 
^tary transmission of the employments and profes- 
sions peculiar to each. 

That any such institution ever obtained among the 
Hellenes, th& opponents of this hypothesis were fully 
warranted in denying. 

But if its adherents had contented themselves with 
maintaining that these ancient Attic divisions of tribes 
afforded traces of the existence of relations similar to 
those which lie at the root of the institution of castes ; 
namely, difference of extraction and of manner of 
life, — which latter, again, generally arises from 
local circumstances, — they would doubtless have se- 
cured the concurrence of their numerous antago- 
nists. 

The local peculiarities of Attica, and the occupa- 
tions which they rendered if not exclusively, yet 
mainly necessary, together with the varied origin of 
the inhabitants, obviously led to the consideration of 
these latter .as four distinct bodies or masses, each of 
which was called after its principal occupation. Thi6 
affords an easy explanation of the names of the Old 
Attic Phylie, which Herodotus, without adducing any 
probable grounds, traces back to the sons of Ion. Ar? 
gadeis {aftydhlQ, from &pyoQ the plain) and iEgicoreis 
(alyucof>€cc) are the goat-herds and husbandmen nf 
the races indigenous to the soil of Attica ; Hoplet^ 
{owXtfTis), the warlike Ionian immigrants, whose first 
conquest and settlement was that of the Tetrapdis. 
The naine of the fourth Phyle Geleonte^, or T^leontiw 

h2 
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(written yeXioyregj rA^ovrec, *nd y«3^oyr£c), » more 
difficult to trace. Many explanations of it have been 
given, but none, as it appears, resting on suffident 
evidence. The derivation of the first form, Gie- 
leontes, from yeXfcv, would lead us to the signifi- 
cation, brilliant (like Xa/iirovrec, xapUvTBc). Hence, 
SchOniann thought it referred to the Old- Attic nobi- 
lity, who ruled the land before the Hellenic invasion. 
Others, holding to the form Teleontes, and tracing 
this from reXog^ consecration^ took it to mean the 
consecrated priests of Eleusis. This opinion has 
been adopted by Wachsmuth from a su^estion of 
Tittmann. Diametrically opposed to Schumann, 
B5ckh thinks that the Teleontes were the husband- 
men who paid tribute or rent ; that they were subject 
to the Hopletes, the ruling nobles, and, together with 
the herdsmen and artisans (Argadeis), had no share in 
the privileges of the upper classes. In what ielation 
these divisions, marked out by nature, stood to each 
other, before the whole of Attica was united into one 
political body, is another point on which the opinions 
of inquirers are not agreed. 

Schomann * assumes, that the ruling nobles scat- 
tered over the face of the country had lived, before 
Theseus' time, in different cities, and had governed 
the circumjacent inhabitants, the Argades and the 
iEgicoreis ; that in each of the twelve cities there 
was, accordingly, a ruling class which belonged either 
to the Geleontes^ or the Hopletes ; i. e. either to the 
aboriginal Attic, or to the immigrant Hellenic, no- 
bility ; but that their respective chief seats were pro- 

* Jahrbttcher fur wissenschaftliche Kritik, 1827 ; Nos. 85, 
86, pp. 675, 676. 
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bably in certain divisions of the country ; namely, that 
of the Old- Attic, in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
that of the Hellenic (by others called the Ionic) in 
the Tetrapolis, that is, Marathon, CEnoe, Probalinthus, 
and Tricorythus. 

At the time of the political separation of races, the 
inhabitants of the four divisions into which the coun- 
try naturally fell, from its physical conformation, were 
called after that portion of the population of each di- 
vision which was the most numerous. Thus, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Athens were 
called Geleontes, because the Greleontes were congre- 
gated there in greater relative numbers ; but from 
this time the name comprehended not only those to 
whom it originally belonged, but also the peasantry 
who lived among them. For the same reason, the in- 
habitants of the Tetrapohs were called Hopletes; 
and, in like manner, their name also included the 
herdsmen and peasants of that part of the country. 
So, likewise, the inhabitants of the other two dis- 
tricts, Argadeis or iEgicoreis, according as agricul- 
ture or cattle-breeding were their chief employment. 

In this way these names lost their proper and 
original signification, with the introduction of the 
political division of races. They no longer signified 
the mode of life alone, but also, without reference to 
that, the local and political divisions to which any 
individual belonged ; and each of the divisions thus 
denominated, now presented the same distinct por- 
tions within itself, which had originally been desig- 
nated by those very denominations. 

In opposition to this hypothesis, which is pecu- 
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liarly recommended by its clearness, Wachsmuth is 
of opinion, that neither the Teleontes (the consecrated 
priests of Eleusis), nor the Hopletes (the Ionian 
warriors), had subjugated the other inhabitants (the 
Argadeis and the iEgicoreis) ; but that these Ionic * 
legends referred to Athens alone. There was the 
Seat of the Hopletes, who, however, by no means 
extended their sway from thence over the whole coun- 
tty. He imagines, that Theseus, having at length 
united all the divisions of the country by peaccsful 
means, and having raised Athens, the chief city of 
the lonians, into the capital of the whole country, did 
not subjugate any other portion of the population ; 
and that the Ionic Hopletes accordingly assumed an 
equal rank with the Eleusinian Teleontes, and the 
autochthonous Argadeis and iEgicoreis. 

We agree with Wachsmuth,. that the earlier war- 
like immigrations (which, according to SchcSmann, 
were Hellenic, although the fable ascribes them to 
Ion) probably brought about that natural severance 
into the four Phylee (whose names were afterwards 
given to the political divisions) which tradition, on 
very sufficient grounds, a-scribes to Theseus. For it 
was Theseus (whose very name marks the introduc- 
tion of law and order) by whom the Prytaneum of 
Athens was rendered the political sanctuary of the 
Atticans ; by whom the Attic tribes were led to as- 
6emble at the Panathenaea as to a common national 
festival ; and by whom the Synoecia^f the commemo- 

. * i. e. derived from, or referable to, Idh. 

t According to others, iShe MetitBcia. ' - 
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radcm of the union of the eleven separate states with 
Athens as a centre, was instituted. 

With this foundation of the united state, were con- 
nected the political subdivision of the Phybe, and the 
division inta Eupatridse, Geomori, and Demiurgi. 

The opinions of critics are not unanimous as to the 
aubdiviaions of the Phyke. According to some, 
foamed without any great care or research, they were 
e^oQ, i^parpiay rpiTTvg, The question then arises . 
whether these names denoted one and the same kind 
of subdivision, or several. Almost all the testimony 
of antiquity, with the exception of one apparently 
careleBB scholiast, is in favour of the former sup- 
position: Wachsmuth, however, is of the contrary 
opinion. 

Deriving fS'voc from e^og, in conformity with the 
majority of the. old etymologists, he takes the _, 
'i^yri to mean bodies, or sections, associated 
together by similarity of manners and of occupations,, 
without any reference to their extraction. On this- 
hypothesis e^voe would mean rank, or order; as, for 
instance, merchant, soldier, physician,. &c., underr 
stood as. a collective name, without any reference, 
however, to political rights. Hence, to these e^vri 
belonged, 

1. The Dezniui^; artisans, workmen in the pub- 
lic service, artists, bards, seers, heralds, physicians, 
architects ; who, as opposed to the native inhabitants, > 
t)ie diildren of the soil, could only be reckoned equal 
to the fisnaer MetoDci. 
. 2* The Geomori; the tributary peasants. ^ 

3. The Eupatridae; the .proprietors of land and 
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cattle* i. e. the nobles dispersed through all the four 
Phylae : these, from the disparity of their employ* 
mentSy could not be designated by a name derived 
from their occupation, and, therefore^ must of neces- 
sity be called by the name denoting the illustrioua 
birth which was essential to nobility. 

Wachsmuth further maintains, that there were no 
subdivisions of these three classes (e^viy), and that 
the assertion of J. Pollux, that each €^voc contained 
thirty houses, yeVt;, is erroneous: that, among the 
Demiurgi and the Geomori, birth could have no effect 
whatever in determining their class; and that the 
families of the Eupatridse were certainly not restricted 
to a certain number, as has been affirmed. 

He thinks that the Phratrise were on a very different 
footing from the l^yvj. They were designed 

Phratriae. ^ .^ - u i i. j r\\. -^ • 

to unite the whole body of the citizens m 
one equal political bond. According to the old 
Athenian constitution, there were three Phratriie in 
each Phyle ; consequently twelve in the whole, each 
consisting of thirty families, Tpiaicahc^ each of which 
(on an average?) again contained thirty members* 
According to this, the sum of all the citizens would 
have been 1080 Gennetae. 

It is true, that the names of these members, Gen- 
netae and Homogalactes, seem to imply consan- 
guinity ; yet there is conclusive proof that community, 
of religion, originally grounded on natural ties, was 
the object the state had in view in this institution, 
and had therefore determined their number, and im- 
posed on the Phratores the obligation of celebrating a 
* TmiiTMt i. e. heads of houses ? 
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number of festal meetings, coincident and connected 
with the most important incidents of domestic life. 

He concludes the Trittyes to have been of a totally 
different nature from the Phratriae. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, there were three in each ' ^*'' 
Phyle, each of which had four Naucrariae {pavKpapta, 
a word whose derivation is still contested). The date 
of the origin of the Trittys is doubtful, but it existed 
before Solon. Nothing can be inferred from the in- 
distinct accounts we have of it, except that it had re- 
lation to the division of the public taxes. 

This explanation of the subject was questioned by 
Schomann. He did not think himself justified in. 
utterly rejecting the testimony of the ancients, who. 
use the terms Phratria, Trittys, and t^vog^ as equiva- 
lent. Regarding Phratrise as not merely societies 
connected by a common religion, but also as unions, 
arising out of a common residence in one of the twelve 
Attic towns which, before Theseus' time, existed as 
distinct communities, and each of which might serve 
as centre of a Phratria, Schomann deems the equi- 
valence of Phratria and Ethnos easily explicable; 
while he thinks it incredible that aliens, should, as 
Demiurgi, be admitted into any of the poHtical 
divisions of the state, and reckoned as members of 
the Phyl«; or, indeed, that they should have. ex-, 
isted in the states of antiquity in such considerable 
numbers. Schumann is further of opinion, that, be- 
fore the time of Clisthenes, the contributions to the 
state were assessed according to the Phratriae. ~ At a 
later period, the name Trittys was applied to this 
division; and in loose inaccurate parlance it might^ 
therefore be said, that ^parpia and rpcrri/c were the 
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sniine; meaniDg by this, that what were the duties 
of the one before Clisthenes' time, were performed by 
the other at a later period.* 

But it was not these divisions into Phratnce and 
Demo ac ^^^ ®^ families alone, that the- gratitude 
of the later Athenians ascribed to Theseus. 
They deHghted also to trace back Democracy to him 
88 to its founder ; thus surrounding a highly valtied 
possession with the halo of ancient origin, and the 
sanctity of a venerated name. It is, however, clear 
from historical indications that the Eupatrid Pallantidse 
Were sufiGiciently numerous and powerful to stir up 
parties in the state against him, and that the oli- 
garchy of the nobles was not annihilated till the time 
of Solon. 

It remains, however, the great and sufficing glory 
of Theseus' administration, that, as Diodorus Siculus 
asserts, he governed the x)eople according to the laws 
(voju</i(tfc)« The rhetoricians of more modern times 
dressed out his retreat from Athens as a voluntary 
retirement, for the purpose of establishing democraey. 
But historical documents represent him either aa 
driven out in a violent tumult, or as banished by 
ostracism. 

In the hands of the feeble successors of Theseus, 
the newly united monarchy of Attica was entirely 
without considerajtion. 

The death of Godrus furnished the nobles. with an 
opportunity of seizing upon the poWer of 
royalty while they left its name ; th^ im- 

* See further on the aneient political divisions of AtHca, 
Mriwall's distoiy of (Greece, vol. ii. cfa. 17, and Appendix I. 
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posed responaibility {Mvvrfy on the king, as on all 
other public officers. Doubts, however, hav^ been, 
raised whether it was in the reign of Medon, the son; 
of Codrus (under whom this change in the govern- 
ment took place), that the name Archon was first 
ased to designate the chief magistrate. At first, the 
dignity of Archon was for life, and hereditary in the 
family of the Codridse (for those who maintain, that 
the AlcmseonidsB were also participants in the Ar- 
chonship for life have still to adduce their pioofe) ; 
and Medon^ the son of Codrus, is generally regarded 
as first of the series. 

According to Hiillmann'sviewof the subject, thcee 
Archons immediately filled the place of the king. In 
the first year of the seventh Olympiad, the duration 
of the Archonship was limited to ten years ; and sub- 
sequently to that, other Eupatrid families; besides the 
Codridae, acquired a share in this dignity. After the 
second year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad, new Ar- 
chons were annually elected. The first of these was 
called liie Archon kwdtvvfiog^ or, preemin^oitly, the Ar- 
chon ; the second, King, /BaertXeug ; the third, Pole* 
march ; the other six, Thesmothetae. All these were 
©f Eupatrid descent. This form of government con- 
tinued down to the time of Solon. 

These facts already show that continual decline 
of the authority of the Archons, which modem 
writers have represented as a consequence of the 
supremacy of the people. The most important 
branch of their authority, the heritage of the king& 
whose place they had usurped, was the jurisdictions 
which each of them, sevemliy,. without any co^operat^ 
tioa from the others,, audi withont appeal, exeicised iit 
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his own circle. They were bound, after the manner of 
antiquity, by an oath, to watch over the laws, and not 
to receive bribes, under penalty of erecting a golden 
statue by way of fine. That a council of the most 
noble of the land assembled in the Prytaneum» 
founded by Theseus, and after the manner of the 
Homeric /3oi/X)) ytpovrtov^ decided on cases of high 
treason, or others which concerned the government 
and the nation, appears probable from many ac- 
counts. The substitution of the court of the 
Ephetas, which was afterwards established in the 
same place, has caused these historical traces to be 
overlooked. * 

In almost all the states of antiquity, the judi- 
Judicial c^^^ character was the basis of the import- 
Butboriues. ^ncc of the public authorities. This ex- 
plains how it was that all the governing or adminis- 
trative bodies of Athens which had subsisted from 
the time of Solon, were designated as courts of justice. 
Their functions were probably far more various in 
primitive times than at a more advanced period of 
civilization. Vengeance for blood was, in the infancy 
of states, a mere private concern, of which the govern- 
ment took no cognizance; only the murderer was 
excluded from the common religious worship as un- 
dean, until he had undergone purification. The 
kings, uniting in their persons the highest judicial 
and sacerdotal dignities, possibly, however, in early 
times, decided as umpires between the parties, by 
determining a fine. Vengeance for blood became 
a public concern by the circumstance of whole fami- 
lies and tribes appealing to the judicial decision. This 
custom was early introduced, into Attica, especially 
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where criminal tribunals arose in certain spots hal* 
lowed by tbeir connexion with mythic story. Judges 
chosen from among the heads of families, to whose 
decision people submitted from custom and tradition^ 
(since it is not likely that they were appointed by the 
state,) sat in these courts before the time of Draco. 
Draco transferred the judicial authority in these tri* 
bunals for the punishment of murder to Ephetae, 
chosen according to their noble descent (apivTivctfy), 
whose functions were then more precisely deter- 
mined. 

Courts of the Ephette of this kind were probably 
held, after the ancient custom, in the open air, at the 
Palladium,* the Delphinium, the Prytaneum, and at 
Phreattys ; the vicinity of Zea gave occasion to later 
critics to describe the latter of these courts as held at 
Zea. Fifty-one Ephetse were, according to the ex- 
press testimony of Pollux, judges in these courts, 
which were ambulatory .f They lost their authority 
and importance when they were made subordinate by 
Solon to the Areopagus. 

Solon established an equality between these four 
criminal tribunals and the primitive one, 
called from the Hill of Murder, Areopagus '~p^"'' 
{^"Apetoc vayog — apecoc ^ta tov ijiovoy — -Aprfc 6 0oyoc), 
inasmuch as he left to the Ephetae the cognizance 
of cases of homicide; but he altered the constitution 
of the Areopagus by giving it jurisdiction in criminal 
cases, to which the competence of those other two 

* Hence Itr) nttXTai^iy, &c. 

f vt^ucrrtfj according to Miiller'fl able emendation of the 
^ Unt of Harpocration. 
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tribunals liad never, extended.* Many accounts coin 
cur to prove that a coort for the trial of homicide 
existed in this spot, hallowed by .numerous traditions, 
before the time of Solon. The judges who presided 
in it were, after the time of Draco, called Ephetse. 
Whether they had any other power or influence in the 
state is uncertain. Their number coincides with that 
of the Ephetee. The arguments opposed to this ex- 
planation of a very obscure question, which have been 
deduced from the spurious conclusion of the second 
book of Aristotle's Pohtic8,t appear to be of small 
account. That premeditated homicide fell under its 
0U]nsdiction appears to be universally admitted, al- 
though some few mythic examples contradict this 
opinion. Involuntary or accidental homicide came 
under the cc^izance of the Ephetse. 

One of the chief seats of government, before the 
time of Solon, was the Prytaneum, the old 
rytaneum. ^jj^^q^j^j sanctuary, where, in conformity 
with the customs transmitted from the heroic times, 
the public officers met for the celebration of religious 
rites, and of public feasts. We can only venture to 
form conjectures concerning the internal relation 
which subsisted between the court of Ephetae held 
there (to which Phylobasileis were attached), and 
the state-functionaries, who assembled there for other 
purposes. The opinions put forth by some learned 

*** Tins is the opinion of Platner^ in his commentary on the 
passages adduced by A. Matthise. 

f The reader should be warned, that it is by no means 
certain (as the author assumes after GoettUng) that tlie last 
chapter of the sacond book of Aristotle's Politics is spurious. 
— Trans. 
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mem on this [subject are too little supported by evi- 
dfflice to warrant their adoption. 

Athens, from the privil^es conceded to the Eupa- 
txidae, was on the very verge of becoming 
an Oligarchy. This powerful class had al- "^* ' ''* 
ready gained possession of nearly the whole soil, while 
tbe people were tributary to them. The peasant cul- 
tivated the land of another, and paid the sixth past 
of the produce to the owner. The dissensions of the 
Eupatrid families brought a remedy for this calamir 
tous state of things. Tumults arose in which the an- 
cient parties of the Diacrians, the Fediffians, and the 
Paralians, took a prominent part, and Solon was ap- 
pealed to to settle the contending claims. 

For the severe pena] laws of Draco had not re- 
medied the defects of the constitution ; on the con- 
txary, their excessive rigour had accustomed the 
people to violations of the laws ; while, among the 
Eupatridffi, divisions had arisen from the curse which 
had been denounced, against the Alcmseonidffi, after 
tbe murder of those who abetted the attempts of 
Cylon to seize absolute power. 

Solon was Archon in the eighth year of the forty- 
sixth Olympiad. The first step by which Legislation 
be conciliated universal confidence was the °^ ^"*®°- 
Sexirax^eia. By this measure he reduced the nominal 
amount of existing debts, raised the value of money as 
applied to the payment of the principal and interest, 
and provided against the recurrence of similar disor- 
ders, by depriving the money-lender of his hen upon 
tbe body of his debtor. Henceforth, no citizen could be 
reduced for debt to the condition of a slave. Inti- 
mately connected with this was another decree, that 
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all citizeus, with the exception of proved criminals, 
and of those who had incurred the loss of civil rights 
(&ri/</a), should he restored to the full enjoyment of 
them. This measure appeared the more necessary, 
inasmuch as the majority of those who had fallen into 
atimy (i. e. had lost a part of their rights as citizens) 
had incurred that loss on account of debts. This 
preliminary regulation gave Solon such an ascendancy 
over public opinion, that the organization of the whole 
constitution of the state was intrusted to him. 

The fundamental principle of this constitution was, 
that the supreme power resides with the whole com> 
munity ; and hence followed, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the total abolition of villenage, or bondage to 
the soil, and the participation of all free citizens in 
the government. These popular privileges were, 
however, accompanied with limitations, which pre- 
vented the government from assuming the form of 
absolute democracy, though it was strongly tinctured 
with the democratical character. 

The entire people were divided by Solon s constitu- 
tion into four classes (ra^icg), the distinctions between 
which were founded on a valuation of their property 
(^rifirifia, census). 

The first were the Pentacosiomedimni, i. e. the 
citizens who drew from their own land five hundred 
measures of dry and of wet produce. (Of the dry, 
Medimni, of the wet, Metretse.) 

The second included all who produced three hun- 
dred measures, and who could keep a war-horse (iTnmg 
m-oXtfjLKTTiipioQ)^ which also implied one for the groom, 
and a yoke or team for the plough. Hence, they were 
called knights, or horsemen (ivireiCf IvirdSa reXov^xcc)- 
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The third class, whose yearly produce was, accord- 
ing to the usual statement, two hundred measures of 
wet and dry, or, more accurately, as BOckh shows, 
a hundred and fifty, had their name froih keeping a 
team iievyos)^ which generally consisted of mules, 
and sometimes of draught horses or oxen. They were 
called (evyiraty and their valuation or census, (tvylarioy 

The fourth class, the Thetes, included all whose 
property fell helow the valuation of the Zeugitae. 

All taxes and other puhlic burthens were propor- 
tioned to the several degrees of this census ; and the 
Greek expression for the payment of taxes (TeXeiy 
ro reXoc) does not therefore express the mere pay- 
ment of a regular sum of money, hut includes the 
fulfilment of all the duties imposed on a certain as* 
sessed class ; namely, military service, liturgies, and 
even extraordinary taxes upon property. 

All civic duties were accbrdingly connected with 
the census, and the complete performance of them 
secured the full enjoyment of civic rights in the 
several gradations. 

A share in the making and liiaintenance of laws, 
and in the choice and examination of pubHc „, , 

. * Citizens. 

officers, was secured to all citizens, without 
exception, by the rights of citizenship ; but only the 
three first classes of the census were deemed by Solon 
competent to fill public offices. It was the duty of 
the Phratriee to watch that no unqualified person laid 
claim to this high prerogative ; and here the religious 
principle which lay at the foundation of the political 
constitution of the state came distinctly to view. He 
only had a right to become a citizen who could show 
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that he wai bom in lawful wedlock, of a male and 
female citizen, and who could establish his claims 
before a Phratria. B17 this leguktion the warship 
of the paternal gods was also secured ; for Phratriie, 
as has already been mentioned, were religious commu- 
nities under the peculiar patronage of certain deities. 
• As none but Athenian citizens could contract a 
lawful marriage, this authentication and 
legitimation before the Phratria secured the 
purity of the political and rehgious community £rom 
the intrusion of foreigners. Foreigners, whether male 
or female, could form no legal marriage. They were 
forbidden to marry Athenian citizens under severe 
penalties. Marriages of the latter, contracted in 
foreign parts, were also illegal. The ranks of the 
citizens were thus secured from being overfilled. 

Naturalization was, however, possible both for the 
children of illegal marriages (I'o^oi), and for fordgn- 
CTs, provided it was sanctioned by the votes of six 
thousand citizens for their admission. Newly ad- 
mitted citizens of this kind were called htijioToirfroi, 
Yet many of the privileges of citizenship were still 
denied them. For example, they were excluded from 
the Phratriae, as being without kindred ; nor could 
they become candidates for the Archonship or priest- 
hood, though their children were ehgible to those dig- 
nities. 

The precise and narrow line within which Soloa'a 
constitution circumscribed the class of cidzens, gave 
xise to the class of Metoeci, settlers in Athens of 
ft>reign birth, who could only enforce their righta 
before, a court of justice by the intervention oi a 
patron (^fworarijc). The punctual discharge of the 
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tax they, paid for {nrotection {fieroUio^), the mopt 
important of all their contributionB to the state, en- 
sured to them tderation from the laws. If they 
neglected to pay this tax, they were reduced to the 
condition of slaves ; and many marks of dependency 
served to. remind them of the station they occupied in 
society, more especially on occasions when the citizens 
were most conscious of all their privileges ; as, for 
instance, in festal processions and solemnities. Me- 
toeci» who h^ rendered peculiar service to the state, 
were raised to a level, on most points, with the citizens 
(iaorBXeiQ). But even here the equality was not 
complete. 

Slaves, that is, foreigners acquired by purchase, 
and their offspring (ocicor/>t/3£c), were, at 
Athens, the property of private individuals ; 
very few belonged to the state. But Solon, although 
he did not abolish the torturing of slaves with a view 
to extort legal evidence, nor permit them to receive 
the same education as the free citizens, gave them the 
right of appeaUng against the tyranny of a master, 
and of demanding to be sold to another. , He secured 
them against momentary ill-treatment, by establishing 
asylums or sanctuaries to which they might flee. 
A slave could obtain his freedom either by purchase, 
or as a gift from the state, for services rendered to the 
community. The emancipated slave then passed into 
the class of the Metoeci, and the master by whom he 
was freed became his judicial patron or representative. 
Prostates. 

The change which Sol(m wrought in the personal 
relations of the Athenians also brought about mate- 
dal changes m the higher affiun of the state. These 

e2 
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were more particularly afiPected by the altered consti- 
tution of the Areopagus. 

At an earlier period, this supreme tribunal, though 
specially named from its judicial character, 
was exclusively in the hands of Eupatridee*. 
But the census had deprived this noble class of their 
influence as a political body, and consequently the 
highest power in the state could no longer belong to 
the Eupatridse, as such. In conformity with Solon's 
organization, every Archon (who could be chosen 
only from among the Pentacosiomedimni) passed 
into the Areopagus, which of course consisted exclu- 
sively of persons from that class of the census. Thus 
was the entrance to this high tribunal open to the 
whole class of opulent citizens, instead of being the 
exclusive privilege of the Eupatridse. 

Solon moreover altered and extended the functions 
of the Areopagus ; inasmuch as he committed to it the 
supervision of the whole legal condition of the country, 
and converted it into a permanent commission, em- 
powered to institute and carry on inquiries into by- 
gone crimes, especially such as had been directed 
against the state. It was bound to deliver in reports 
(diro^acccc) of the result of its investigations to the 
senate or the people. At the same time it watched 
over the purity of religious worship (naturally con- 
nected with the observance of the laws), and acted as 
guardian of public morals. 

The supreme oflficial body established by Solon was 

BonW, or ^^^ Senate, or Council' of Four Hundred 

seaate. ^^ j3ovX>)), consisting of citizens belonging 

to the three superior classes, a hundred out of each 

Phyle. They could not be elected under the age 
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of thirty; every candidate was subjected to an 
' examination, and, even then, could only be chosen by 
lot for a year. What was the nature and course of 
the business entrusted by Solon to this council, is not 
clearly known to us. We have more distinct ac- 
counts of its internal constitution in the time of 
Clisthenes. Its functions were, the supreme direc- 
tion of all affairs which fall under the cognizance 
of a police, and the superintendence of the general 
administration. It was bound to protect the rights 
of the citizens and the course of justice from all dis- 
turbance and violence ; and to transact public bum- 
ness, foreign and domestic. 

It was the province of the Senate to prepare and to 
introduce every measure submitted to the assembly 
of the people. The levying and the administration 
of the pubHc revenues lay with this body, as su- 
preme court of finance ; as well as the superintend*- 
ence of religious matters, and the management of all 
business connected with embassies to foreign states, 
which was communicated to the people by them 
alone. Its authority was subordinate to that of the 
Assembly of the People, inasmuch as it could inflict 
only a certain degree of punishment; (all that lay 
beyond this was in the power of the community ;) 
and even its independent decrees (\//i;0/0r/Liara) were 
binding for a year only, and were subject to ap- 
peal As a security for the ability and the industry 
of the members, they were subjected to an exa- 
mination {ioKifjLaffia)^ previous to their admission 
into the senate, and also to a supervision of their 
conduct when in office. Notorious unworthiness or 
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ioeffibieticy were followed by expulsion i this inh 
volved atimy, but left an appeal open to the courts of 
justice. Peculiar zeal in the public service was re- 
garded with a crown. 

With the same tendency towards democracy Solon 
ABsembiy of ^^^^ instituted the assembly of die people, 
the people. UicXrjffid, which it was not only the right 
but the duty of every citizen to attend, who was born 
in wedlock, was thirty years of age, and was not 
uTifioQ, The Toxotse, by order of the Lexiarchs, 
drove the loiterers to the meeting, marking all they 
found with a cord dyed in vermilion, and imposing on 
them a pecuniary fine.* They, however, took equal 
care to guard against any intrusions on the part of 
those who had no claim to be ther^. To heighten 
their interest in the proceedings, every citizen was 
permitted not only to bring forward propositions in 
relation to the Probuleuma, but also to discuss any 
measure brought forward by others. 

In order to give unity and order to the eourse of 
public business, every question which was to be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the people was first brought 
into such a form (wpo/>oiiX£«/«a), 'bythe Four Huiv- 
dfed, that it might be instantly assented to, by merely 
holding up the hand (TTfw^^ciporovfa), or niight be in 
a fit state for immediate debate. Only eattraordiaary 
cases, such as crimes not contemplated by the actual 
law, (in short, Such as appeared to warrant accusa^ 
tions of Eisangelia,) were brought before tl» people; 
who, in thdr legislative capacity, were to decide on 
the liability to punisbmfent. The question was d^r- 
* Aristoph. Acharn. 21, 6t Schol. inlocum. * 
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mined by a majorilyy of yoteis. Whenever the question 
was of a personal nature, the voting was secret, by 
isueans of beaofi, or, at a later period> of pebbles. 

Order wae preserved by the Nomophylaces; with 
the assistance of the Proedri belonging to the Pryta- 
ueum. 

Certain days of the month were appointed for the 
xtgular holding of these meetings. Originally, when 
the functions of the assembly were less numerous and 
comprehensive, they held their sittings but ouce a 
month, Kvpia EKKXricria, to determine the appointment 
or removal of public officers, to hear actions of 
£laayye\iai9 and cases relative to the law of inherit- 
ance. These sittings were afterwards held four times 
W the month. In pressing cases, questions of peace 
and war were decided by extraordinary assemblies 
(lEKKkriaiat^ avyKkqroC). The place of meeting was 
originally the Pnyat, or, in bad weather, the Theatre 
of Bacchufi. 

.^Onemain check to the power of the popular as- 
jnembly) a check which, according to circumstances, 
might be appHed to every conceivable part or subject 
•of .administration, was this. It was only in the first 
Prytania of every year, and on the motion of the 
Thramothet8e, that the abrogation of an old law and 
the substitution of a new one could be determined 
.«pon»* 

In case a new law was adopted, Nomothetae were 
'Chpaen from among the sworn Heliasts to digest it 
and give it legal validity. , . 

« W% sfaftU haTe oocasion to levert to thin subject when we 
mention Clisthenes. , 
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The Heliasts were six thousand of the citizens 
yearly chosen out of the Ecclesia, (of which, 
however, they remained members,) to act 
not only as sworn judges of the first instance in judi- 
cial questions, but also to decide upon political mat- 
ters which seemed to require examination, according 
to the existing forms of judicial inquiry. Any other 
question which occupied the popular assembly might 
also be brought before the Helisea for revision. The 
Heliasts, in concurrence with the council, ratified, after 
examination, the appointment of officers previously 
chosen by the Ecclesia. The Hehsea, therefore, 
ranked above the Senate, inasmuch as it was irrespon- 
sible. 

Officers of state were placed under the perpetual 
supervision of the citizens. The popular ass^nbly, 
for instance, conferred the Archonship by election. 
The authorities just named, the Senate and the He- 
liasts, examined into his merits, inquired whether the 
nominee had fulfilled all the duties of a citizen, as- 
certained, even, that he had no personal defect, and 
formally denounced any want of cleanliness. Before 
entrance into office, the fitness of the nominee was in»> 
vestigated by Dokimasia; during its continuance, 
inquiries were made into the fulfilment of its duties; 
and after its resignation, an account (evOvni) 
^" * was demanded by functionaries whose spe- 
cial duty it was. In case of malversation, the judi- 
cial execution of their .sentence was transferred to the 
courts of the Heliasts. 

Pecuniary .questions were settled by the Lo^istae 
and the Euthyni. 
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But if the authority of the Archons "was subjected 
by Solon to these limitations, he conferred . ^ 

1 1 . • .^ ^. / Archons. 

on them the important privilege (iiyejuovia 
BiKcurrripiovy of initiating, and introducing in legal 
fcHrm, all such judicial questions as were to be sub* 
mitted to the Heli^ea. Indeed he made little other 
change in the powers of the Archons than that of de* 
priyiiig them of the right of judicial decision. The 
Thesmothetae were more important from their influence 
than the three others. It was, indeed, decisive, from the 
circumstance that they were empowered to impeach 
the authors of illegal propositions {ypatjtri.'n'afiavo/jnav)^ 
and were thus enabled to maintain the integrity of 
the constitution; and also that they presided over the 
elections of the Heliasts, the Dokimasia of the public 
officers, and fixed the days for the administration of 
justice. So spotless was the conduct required of 
them, that if an Archon was accidentally seen drunk, 
-any citizen might instantly put him to death. 

Public officers who had fiUed th^ Archonship, and 
had passed through the Euthyn6, or scrutiny, ^^^ 
entered the Areopagus, whose essential func- 
tions have already been indicated. It formed a mt^is- 
tracy, extending its watchful care over the whole com- 
monwealth, and recalling it from its aberrations to the 
path of moral duty ; seldom interfering with the details 
of public business, but extending a general superin- 
tendence over education, religious -worship, the indus- 
try of the citizens, and the morals and manners of 
private life. Its functions as a judicial body were 
restricted to cases in which the state itself was endanr 
gered by offences against religion ; to certain criminal 
cases, and to bribery. In their character of judges, 
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the AreqpagiteB, otherwise eo profoundly reveiaenced 
for their dignity, were subject to the Euth3nfi^. 

Solon strove to give darability to the constitutioB 
^^ of which he was the founder, by vaTiom 

Changes in . ' ^ 

the eoasti- precautions. He gave written laws, o^ycc, 
and caused them to be fixed up on the walls 
of the citadel, records of various traditions to be pre^ 
served, and great attention to be paid to the ediKa- 
tion of youth; he likewise showed an admirable soise 
ef the importance of that spirit of reverence for the 
laws, which is the best safeguard of the prosperity of 
a nation. Yet, in the obligation to take a share in 
public life, and in the continual modifications of the 
constitution, arising from the annual revision of the 
laws enjoined upon the citizens, there lay germs of 
disquiet which mainly enabled Ptsifetratus to possess 
himself of the tyranny. This, though at length over- 
grown, subsisted forty-one years. Though Solon's 
constitution was not indeed abohshed by the Pisis- 
tratidee, yet the period of their rule was not ftivour- 
able to the growth and completion of the institutions 
of which it was composed. 

* The Tenewed agitations of party-spirit after the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias occasioned tho^e changes in the 
eonstitution, which Clisthenes, who was the leader 
of the Alcmnonidae, and opposed to Isagoras, had 
tiie address to render acceptable to the people.* Ib 
order to give the- people more equal claims to the 
highest posts in the administration, and to confer po- 
litieal rights on those who, though belonging to bo 
Phyle, were permanent residents in Attica, CSis- 

• (»ymp.67.2. 
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thenes abotisbed the ancient Pbyke, and establisked, 
instead of the four wbicb bad bUberto existed, ten 
new ones. Tbe division of tbe citizens into tbes^ 
was not according to families, but entirely local, aor 
cording to districts. . According to tbis distribution of 
the Pbyke, settlement, or permanent residence, was 
the qualification. But tbe equality of rights aimed 
at '^ould not have been attained if be bad allowed 
the rebgious associations, wbicb severed Pbratriae and 
the famibes or clans, to subsist. 

After Cbstbenes' time, tbe Pbratriae subsisted only 
as individual distinct communities; otherwise, tb^ 
view of tbe subject taken by Wacbsmutb seems to 
us unintelligible. He supposes the Pbratriae an^ 
clans to have subsisted, but without any connexion 
with the Pbylse, whose dissolution too must haveoe^ 
CBsioned that of the Trittyes and the Naucrarise. Per- 
haps we must adopt tb^ conjecture of Schoemann, that 
the clans were closed against tbe newly incorporated 
citizens, but that they could be admitted into the 
'Fbratrin ; thus, every Qennetes woUld have a Pbrar 
tria, but not every Phrator, a yivoc The division into 
Demi was adopted as a basis of the administration^ 
end tbe internal government of these Demi was under 
the superintendence of tbe Demarcbs. 

The increased faciUty of access to the rights of 
citizenship wbicb Clistbenes bad given to foreigners, 
to Metpeci, and even (as it is affirmed on tbe evi- 
dence of a doubtful reading of Aristotle)''^ to slaveij, 
had brought about these changes. 

• Aristotle, Pol. III. 1. o7«» 'Atnfn^t* lirfAm JLXutittnt f*irk 
rnv vSf rvpdvmf ixfiek^r ^aXXwg ykf i^vXirivM (iMtr; xtii ^n^Xvtt 
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But in order that equality so artificially se- 
cured, which had utterly ohliterated the 
privileges of the Eupatridse, might not he 
endangered hy superiority of merit or talent, the de- 
mocratical Clisthenes estahlished ostracism ; a banish- 
ment for ten years to some appointed spot, unattended, 
however, with atimy, or with any confiscation of 
property. 

Clisthenes himself is said to have been the first 
ostracised exile ; or Hipparchus, a kinsman of the 
Pisistratidae, who are reported to have been the au- 
thors of this measure. 

The change in the constitution of the Phylse neces- 
_ ; sarily brought on one in the constitution of 

Prytanenm. >i 

the Senate (povXi^) , which was now increased 
to five hundred, by the selection of fifty out of each 
Phyle; and the transaction of business in the Senate 
was regulated by the establishment of the Prytanies. 
^or thirty-five ox thirty-six days (during a wpvrayda) 
one Phyle always had the precedence ; and in this 
tiie presidency was made to alternate, by ten of its 
members being always chosen by lot to fill the office 
ofProedri for seven days. One of the Proedri, also 
chosen by lot, officiated, but only for a day, as presi*- 
dent of the PovXfj (ivKTrarriQ tUv Trpoi^pwr). The all- 
pervading influence of these alterations of the Phylie 

/AirctMuf. Niebuhr, History of Rome, vol. ii., note 702, reads 
Igjivovs fAiroiiMvs xai ^cv>mvs* Other critics read ^wXovf ««< ^itm- 
'i»0tff. Goettling incloses '^wXovg in brackets, because he thinks 
it extremely doubtful whether the rights of Athenian cititen- 
shtp were ever given to slaves : but compare Andocides de 
Beditu DUO, p. 22> ed. Steph., i^Z 3* vftSis irakX»»ss x»t huXMs 
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is "best shown by the fact, that the number of persons 
filling an office was, in many cases, raised to ten. 

Even for the office of Archon, appointment by lot 
was substituted for election by vote, but the number 
of Archons, and the examination they underwent 
previously to the completion of their appointment, and 
also the pecimiary qualification for the office, re- 
mained unaltered. 

As a reward for the courage and constancy dis- 
played by the people in the Persian war, progress of 
Aristides obtained that the fourth class of Democracy, 
the census should be eligible to almost all public 
offices; and abolished the exclusive claim to the Ar- 
chonship on the part of the Pentacosiomedimni. This 
change in the constitution was the foundation of un- 
limited democracy. 

Pericles, going still further, degraded the dignity 
of the Areopagus, and took from that tribunal the 
more important of its judicial functions. But he in- 
flicted a more material injury on the commonwealth by 
suffering the judges to receive fees (ciKaarrikoy). And 
when at length Agyrrhius succeeded in obtaining 
that every ecclesiast should receive three obols when 
he attended the popular assembly, the groundwork 
was laid for that degradation of the democracy which 
so rapidly accomplished the destruction of Athens, 
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Commerce and Finance of Athens— Smallneas of her -Territory and 
Revenue, compared with her public Works— Fortifications — ^Tem- 
ples— Festivals — Theoricon — Pay of Judges — Pay of the Army— 
Budget— Revenue^Mines— Tolls and Duties— Tithes-^Hetoikion- 
Slsves* PolUTax— Judicial Fees and Fines— Epobeiia — Confiscation- 
Tribute of the Allies — Liturgies — Choregies— Gymnaslarchy — Tribe 
Feasts— Architheory — Antidosis — Symmorise — ^Farmers and Collec- 
tors of Taxes— Financial Officers— Debasement of the Cozrcncy 
Monetary System Trade. 



The mobile temper, the eagerness for novelty, and 
the craving for notoriety, which characterised the 
Ionian race, were as distinctly and as constantly dis- 
played in Athens in these changes of her constitution 
as in almost every incident and relation of het social 
life. 

But the object contemplated in these changes was 
the extension of the power of the commonwealth 
rather than the encouragement of industry and com- 
merce, which in modern states appears to be the chief 
aim. In Athens, it is true, the system founded on 
the census introduced by Solon gave a weight to trade 
which it could not acquire in Sparta ; but even there, 
financial questions were never of sufficient importance 
to give rise to any important changes in the constitu- 
tion of the state* 
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All the distuTbances, for example, which preceded 
Solon's new organization of the state, or ^^^^^^ 
which were consequent upon the new order 
of things, were occasioned not by the pecuniary em- 
b&rrassments of the government, but by the violationf 
of personal rights. 

It was undoubtedly necessary to pay some atten- 
tion to the public revenue, because the demands 
upon it were considerable ; but the politicians of an** 
tiquity were less solicitous about it, because the unani- 
mous consent of the assembled citizens, which was 
necessary to the imposition of any public burthen, 
guaranteed the administration from complaints of 
oppressive taxation. 

Nevertheless, we can hardly understand how the 
resources of the small state of Attica could suffice for 
its necessary expenditure, and could furnish the sums 
which it devoted to objects of art. On seven hundred 
and forty-eight square miles of unproductive soil 
(Salamis included),* lived about five hundred thou* 
sand souls; and, with the exception of metals and 
marUes, of fine porcelain clay, oil, figs, honey, ordinary 
wine, and barley, (the land wias too poor for wheat,) 
the country had few natural riches to boast. 
. Such was the territory which, out of its own bosom, 
furnished the means and the men for the 

- _ . . ... Buildings. 

construction of those gigantic edifices, at 
whose destruction barbarism has toiled for centuries 
with various success. The walls of the citadel are 
still standing, spite of all the sieges of modern timep;. 
and these Pelasgic walls would still resist even nunre 

• The- area of Attica and Salamis is thus detsimined by 
Qlmton^ Fatft. HelleikrVoU ii>r p»^385,F— TV-ont/. 
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desolating attaclcs. Athens itself ^'as defended by 
enormous fortifications, exclusive of the works around 
the citadel ; the harhours of the Piraeus and Munychia 
vrere only single strong points of this great whole. 
Walls of six miles in circumference, of sixty Hellenic 
feet in height, and broad enough for two carriages to 
drive upon them abreast, surrounded these two ports, 
which, again, were connected with the city by two 
walls, one longer and the other shorter, thrown across 
a space of from four to five miles, a portion of which 
was marshy. If to these fortifications, built of square 
blocks of stone, merely fastened together with clafmps 
of iron, the fortifications of varit)us strategic or other- 
wise important points of the country, (for instance of 
Eleusis and Sunium ;) the celebrated docks ; the ar- 
senal, which Sylla destroyed; the market of Hippo- 
damus, the theatre, the Odeum, the Ephebea, the 
gymnasia, the Tholus, the Lesche, and the Stoa, the 
Pry taneum, and the countless temples and chapels, of 
which the Parthenon alone inclosed a forest of pillars 
thirty-three feet high ; we may conceive that the mere 
repair and preservation of the public buildings re- 
quired such an annual' expenditure as states of the 
first order can nowliardly afford to bestow upon new 
constructions. The cost of the building of the Propy- 
laeum alone, amounted to two thousand and twelve 
talents (490,425/.), arid so great was the wealth of 
the treasury in the time of Pericles, that he was 
enabled to build temples costing a thousand talents 
each. When we add to these enormous sums the 
restoration of the altars at the festivals, the roads ar- 
tificially constructed for processions to Eleusis, and 
to Delphi, we shall unclerstand why, at length, no 
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allusion to this branch of the public expenditure was 
permitted. These, indeed, could not be classed among 
the average annual expenses, since they mainly de- 
pended on the inclinations or the means of the ruler 
at the time. Such however was the love of the Athe-» 
nians for these magnificent works, that the rule, that 
the surplus only of the treasure should be applied to 
them, was not very rigorously adhered to. 

Temples of such august and awful beauty de- 
manded correspondinff festivals : and it is „ , , 

. . ® , , , Festival*, 

proved by vanous witnesses that. the dema- 
gogues, of the times preceding Demosthenes delighted 
to outdo all other Hellenes in the splendour of Athe- 
nian sacrifices, games, and shows. Hundreds of 
oxen fell at the cost of the state at the modem fes- 
tivals, in addition to the ancient hereditary sacrifices 
which were on a smaller scale : and the Athenians 
had exactly twice as many festivals as the other 
Hellenes. Unfortunately, the banquets connected 
with the sacrifices, and to which the hungry people 
crowded, exhausted the public treasury at a time 
when walls and docks were falling to decay. The 
gymnic and musical games, which gave grace and 
magnificence to these solemnities, were, indeed, in 
part carried on at the cost of private citizens ; but 
even then they remotely exhausted the energies of 
the state, inasmuch as they absorbed those resources 
which might have been applied to other and more 
important purposes. Nor must we forget the prizes 
at these games, which consisted sometimes of money^ 
sometimes of golden crowns. 

But, however profuse this expenditure may appear, 
it was far less destructive to the good order and 

s 
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pnwpenty of tlie state, than the distributLons of com 
Causes of ^^ ^^ moncy (piavofjLaiy hiaBovetg) among 
^^•^■^ the citizens. StiH more pernicious were 
the wages given to the judges and ecdesiasts, and 
the partition of confiscated property ; this excited 
every feeling of avarice, every rapacious longing for 
the possessions of others, which could cause the utter 
demoralization of the poorer sort. 
' The Athenian love of shows also gave occasion to 
.^ . a public outlay which, in a more especial 

TheoncoB. *^ •' i , . . , f 

manner, cost the people their mdependence. 
At first the entrance to the theatre was free. The 
concourse was so great, that the seats, which, in 
common with the rest of the building, were as yet 
of wood, were broken. To remedy this disorder, the 
state resolved to require the payment of two obols for 
each seat. But in order not to deprive the poor of 
their enjoyment by this regulation, the admittance 
money (BeiapiKov) was given them from the pubhc 
funds. From the time that Pericles introdudbd this 
practice, every man whose name was inscribed in the 
book of the citizens, received his allowance at the 
popular assembly. And in a very short time various 
additions were made to this payment. At other 
festivals Theorica were also given ; for instance, at 
the Panathensea and the Hieromeniae ; nor was the 
allowance Oonfined to money for the shows, but the 
poorer citizens were regaled with a good dinner. Hence 
the statements as to the amount of the Theoricon 
differ ; and Bockh, who has so minutely investigated 
this cancer of the prosperity of Athens, in his admirable 
work on the Public Economy of the Athenians, as- 
sumes that the regular rate of payment was not raised, 
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bat that the twaobols originally granted were doubled 
or trebled when the festival lasted two or three days. 

In this Theoricon, which was zealously promoted 
by the most aervile flatterers of the sovereignty of 
the people and the most equivocal friends to their 
happiness, was expended the money which should 
have been reserved for war; and Athens was pro- 
strated beneath the power of Macedon, who had 
watched this wasteful and corrupting dissipation of 
the public funds with the satisfaction of a jealous 
neighbour. 

Nor was the pay of the judges a slight source 
of. expense. This was allotted to them, reasonably 
enough, as an indemnification to the poorer citizens 
for the consumption of time in the affairs of others. 
But by exciting a universal desire to be a judge, it 
gave a turn to the minds of the people which Aris- 
tophanes ridicules with the bitterest satire. 

The payment of this salary {finr^oQ ^iKaariKOQ) 
always took place at the close of the sittings of the 
tribunal, on the judges surrendering to the Pry- 
tanes a tablet which each received, together with the 
white staff, on coming into court. Salaries were also 
given to the public advocates or pleaders (o-vj/^yojoot), 
of whom there were ten ; and to ambassadors. Even 
the poets received pecuniary rewards ; as we learn 
from the fact of Agyrrhius, who was so prodigal in 
every thing else, having cut down their salaries ; pro- 
bably from resentment at the jokes of the comic poet& 

Nor were the war-expenses an inconsiderable item 
in the public accounts of Athens, although payof th« 
the numbers of the army varied very much ""y- 
accordiiii; to the necessities and circumstances of the 

s2 
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times, and the soldiers received pay and food only 
during a short period. In a later age, in conse- 
quence of an increase in the pay of the troops, the 
greater number of whom were pitjzens, this burthen 
became more oppressive. In earlier times pay was 
not thought of; Pericles first introduced the practice 
of paying soldiers taken out of the ranks of the citi- 
zens. They received pay (/iio-^oc) for their services, 
and also money for their subsistence i<nT7ipi<run', 
ffirapKcia). Each of these separate allowances was 
two obols daily for each Hoplites, and three times that 
sum for a horseman in Athens. These rates also 
underwent changes. The horsemen, who were re- 
quired to increase the pomp of the processions, 
received pay during peace ; in Xenophon's time this 
amounted to forty talents. Several hundred sailors 
who were wanted to man the galleys of the state^ 
the Paralos and the Delias, likewise had constant 
pay. The pay of the sea-service was not always 
alike, but it was never so low as that of the land* 
service, because there were fewer mercenaries in the 
former ; although, in the time of Philip, these were 
too frequently substituted for Athenian citizens. If 
the introduction of this system of paid troops had not 
been accompanied with a waste of the public means 
(already inadequate to the demands of the state), the 
standing army thus created would perhaps have 
compensated for the great expense it caused; but 
the whole body of the troops could not be assembled 
without a decree of the people ; and while the ge- 
nerals passed their time at the banquets and festivals 
of Athens, her battles were fought. by merc^aries 
^ho were at the disposal of the highest bidder. 
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The army was maintained too in the most e^^pen- 
sive manner: no contributions were levied on the 
enemy, or on the country which was the seat of 
war; every thing was paid for, from an appre- 
hension that the system of levying contributions 
would be extremely perilous to the tranquillity of 
states. Ammunition for sieges, as well as the outfit of 
the fleet, was very costly ; and even when victory had 
-filled the coffers of the state, the funds were quickly 
^ssipated by the tools of the dishonest popular leaders 
who were the only eventual gainers. 

These large sums disbursed for mercenaries must 
be distinguished from those expended on \Archer 
the' archers (rdforai), or, as they were com- e^aiA. 
monly called, Scythians; a police guard, composed 
of public slaves, whose head- quarters were under- 
tents in the market, or, in later times, on the Areo»- 
pagus. Their number was originally three hundred, 
and ninety, and was gradually increased to ten or- 
twelve hundred. They might on occasion be brought 
into the field, but their chief duty was that of guard- - 
ing the peace of the city. 

According to a conjectural estimate, we may there- • 
fore, agreeably with fiockh's learned and Atheniai* 
comprehensive view, state the annual budget budget. 
of the expenses of the Athenian government (exclusive: 
of the incalculable cost of the public buildings, and^ 
of the sums for the maintenance of the poor) about aa; 
follows : — 

The Scythians, about - 38 talents. 
TheTheoricon - - 28—30. 

The Ecclesiasts - - 30—35. 
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Salaries of the Five Hundred 

'(/itc^oc jSovXcvnifoc) . - 25. 

Salaries of the Judges (/z. ^e- 

icaoTticoc). - - - 150. 

Public Pleaders J. 

Seamen in time of peace - 16. 

Cavalry in ditto - - 40. 

The public buildings may be estimated 8t a thoo- 
Band talents yearly. We may fairly assume that the 
annual expenditure, independent of the buildings^ 
was four hundred talents ; certainly the very utmost 
that the resources of the country could furnish. 

To meet these great exigencies, the revenue wai 
. neither regular nor remarkably large. 
There was no poll-tax for the citizens, nor 
any regular land or house-tax. The incomings 
consisted of, Ist, rents (rcXiy), or payments in 
respect of national property. Under this head we 
reckon sacred (rs/icvi? iepd xal offia) or secular 
(hfifiofftfji) estates of corporations, such as pastures, 
forests, arable lands, houses, salt works, rivers, 
lakes, ,&c., and mines. They were, as BOckh thinks, 
let by public auction, on leases for terms of years, 
or on heritable leases. Theatres, too, were thus 
farmed outr as we find fiiom an inscription still 
extant concerning the Pirsean ; the leaseholder, being 
bound to keep the building in repair, was ^lence 
called the architecton. 

The mines could be held only by citizens or Isote- 
leis, and were worked by hereditary or 

Mines. , . , , , A, ., . , . . , 

hu-ed slaves. In Alcibiades' tune they 
were less productive than at an earlier period. The 



mines weare wbxked by toasts of various descriptioxis; 

BCMDcie of them being held by individuals, some divided 

into sbaifiB. The property in them was secured by 

peculiar laws, which established a special procedure 

in questions concerning mines. The state sold the 

li^bdr of working mines^ and received from the pur- 

cliaaer,in whose family this right became hereditary, 

lihe tweaty-*fourth part of the produce, in addition to 

tlfts parchase-money. Thenustocles proposed that 

the pubUc revenue arising from the mines should be 

iqpplied to ship-buildii:^, from which it may be in- 

fearred that they were then more productive than at a 

subsequent period. The revenue derived from them 

of course vaned with the demand for the metal and 

the prodttcttveness of the ores. The assertion, that 

the Athenians took posBesston of the mines ef their 

allien is denied by Btfckh,.in his exhaustive inquiiy 

into this interesting portion of ancient public eco- 

ncBtty *. 

The tolls, another part o^ the. revenue, included, 
bosides the duties on esqports and imports, 
the harbour and market dues, which last 
were -pioheAAy paid by strangers only. 

The export and import duties (amounting to two 
.per cent) attached upon all articles imported into the 
Pirceus ; the latter being levied when they were landed. 
Companies were formed to farm these tolls ; one mem- 
ber, who gave his name, was called apx<^yvS' The bid- 
dings took place under the white poplar. The income 

* Memoirs of the Royal Prussian Academy of 8cience» for 
the year 1&15. (lu the English translation of his Public 
Economy of Athens, vul. ii.) 
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Msing imm these souraes was, iiatui!a%, viry d^fiev- 
.«at in different times. The use of the hstlxiar 
appemis.to have. been. coDiieeted with the doty oi 
the hundredth part, or 1 per cent., which is c 
H^entioaedi but not adequately explained. 

For the market there existed a kind of 
(^kirwvioyy £fruyia)y which was probably leyied at tiie 
(gate, as a ^mtcvXiov, As to the rate at.whidh it 
.was fixedy the accounts are indistinct ; but we can 
Jiacdly amagine the total amount to have been great. 
A more important.branch of the revenue must hare 
.been the twentieth part .of all exports and imports 
levied in the d/ependent allied cities. From the 
number of those cities, this must certainly have 
been extremely productive. This duly, which alsawas 
Aimed, was preferred to a more unpopular tax. In 
the wantonness, however, of power, which tookiid- 
vimtage of the favourable and commanding situation 
of Byzantium^ the twentieth was raised to a tenth* 
Tithes, or tenths, propesly a tribute paid by the 
possessor of property of which he had not 
the free and entire disposal, were levied 
in Athens only upon portions of land held in usu- 
j&uct ; as, for instance, estates bdongii^ to temples. 
The oppressiveness of this tax, which, among others, 
was felt in the< time of Pisistratus, shows that it had 
been generally imposed by piety or by conquest. 
Men gave to the gods lands, the usufruct of whkh 
was subject to a deduction or charge of a tenth, and 
this tenth was appropriated to the maintenance and 
service of the temple; or victors compelled the con- 
quered to pay the same charge on their lands in sup- 
port of some favourite shrine. The patron goddras 
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«f' AtkcBft isms murecspeoiaUy hanoured >vHh ite 

'teathB'o£ »11 spoik, fines, and pmes taken at8«a» 
3rhile other fpdE and heroes were fain to put up with 
a £f tieith. . . 

An item in the rerenue of Athens, which was rea« 
4iered considerable by the concourse of 
ctrangers attracted by the actnnty of her 
trade, the splendour of her festivals, and the fame of 
her civiliiration, was the protection-tax of the Metoeei 
(fMno/jciov). This tax, which was generally intro«- 
^uoed in the Greek states, amounted in Athens to 
twdhre drachma yearly. In families which Bad no 
iBiale representative^ the mother paid six drachmae; 
but this ceased as soon as her son came into pos* 
sesaifitn of his full rights. Cases of exemption from 
the Metoecium (driXeva /xerouciov) on any peculiar 
grounds of favour, were rare. This part of the public 
incozaCj^ too, was collected by farmers {rekuvai) ; 
and if the Metoeci could not pay, they were sold for 
jslaves. B6ckh calculates the yearly proceeds of this 
tax at twenty-»one talents. 

Slaves also were subject to a r^ular tax of three 
-dMs per head, which, reckoning their siares^ 
number at two hundred thousand for the p*>**^*^ 
whole of Attica, would give thirty*three talents. It 
seems unjust that when slaves, by their emancipa- 
tion, entered l^e class of Metoeci, they should have 
•continued to pay these three obols, the mark of ser- 
vitude, in addition to their protection-money as 
freedmen ; but> B6ckh adduces many reasons for 
tibinldng that this was the case. The accurate le- 
searches,^ indeed,> of this leaned writer into the 
finances of Athens lead us to conclude that the busi- 
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I of dailjr tife, and iilmort. every oceapatkni of tioib- 
4atizeBs, ware aabject to taxation^ al&ough. we use 
not always in poBsesflion of docomonts to prove the 
precise amount. The only distinct record we have 
i6 of one of those taies which were yearly farmed 
out. It is unfotunate for the honour of Athens tha£ 
this should happen to be the vopyucov r^©c, whick 
waos^ proportioned to the supposed earnings of the 
payer; and which, according to all appearances, 
brought a conaidenU)le sum to the state. . 

The following were also important sources of sup* 
Judicial P^y ^^ *^® public treasury of Atiiens : — 
fiM»and The judicial fees and fines (nuj^fiaro), 
which were rendered more conaiderAble by 
sAie obligation imposed on the allies to seekjustifie 
in Athens. On the other hand, the importance of 
this tax was diminished by the stop put to all judi- 
cial proceedings by every internal war. 

An example of these judicial fees is to be fonnd 
in the Prytaneia (ra Trpi/rai^eia), a judicial deposit 
which, in every court excepting that of the Diaetetas, 
^le piainti£r and defendant were eompelied to pay 
down at the commencement of the. suit. The pay- 
ment therefore of this deposit perfectly corresponded 
with the Roman Sacramentum. If these Prytaneia* 
were not deposited, the plaint was quashed by the 
magistrate who superintended the initial proceedings. 
The party who lost the suit was compelled to pay 
both the Prytaneia; i. e. to leave his own in. the 
hands of the court, and to replace what had been 

* This name refers to the old national sanctuary wbeie 
jiwtiee WW first administered. 



pmd back to tl>& winnn^ party. The aiAcMiiil 
-w«8 not very great, but was accurately adjusted, to 
the actual moaaxj-vvikud of tlie tliiog wfaidt formed 
tbe subject of the suit. 

: We sometimes find diese Prytaaeia c<»iJ[>uaded 
with the Paracatabole, — the general name foo: any 
sum of money paid into a court of justice. The 
ParastBsis, another sort of fee, was paid imiaediatdj 
to the Duetetae on occasion of lesser causes teied 
before them. ^ 

But there was yet another sort of Parastaais 
sanounting to a drachma, which was paid on ocob 
sion of various criminal proceedings (^/koi ^rifiomat^ 
Kartiyopiai), The Prytaneia and Paraatasis wexe 
applied by the state as wages to the judges, and in 
eertflin cases the Paracotabole also. 

The public treasury never received any ben^t 
from the Epobelia, a fine imposed in cases ^ ^^^^.^ 
of pecuniary actions, amounting to a sixth 
part of the value of the matter under litigation, and 
awarded to the successful litigant. 

Other fines, which were distinguished by the 
common name of valuations (rt/4^/*ara), 
were more profitable to the revenue. They 
were comparatively low, so long as money itself was 
scarce, but, at a later period, rose to very considerable 
sums, payable either to the court of justice, or to some 
temple. 

Whoever stole, or otherwise unlawfully appro*> 
priated money belonging to the state, was bound to 
restore it two-fold ; if it had been devoted to the 
service of the gods, ten-fokl. 

Unintentional injuries were compensated by the 
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simple amount of the damage-f intentional, by tii«l 
Of twice the amount.' Where compensation in dart 
mages to be determined by the court could not be 
demanded, a fixed sum was exacted from the au&or 
of the injury, the amount of which, in many cases, 
4oeB not appear to have been adjusted with much 
regard to equity; for example, the amoimt in 
dases of injury by slander was five hundred 
draehmffi. 

When the subject of a suit admitted of yahiation, 
ftYi estimate -^as made by the plaintiff and a counter- 
estimate by the defendant, and the court decided by 
Adopting the one or the other. Any remission of the 
damages was at the good pleasure of the plaintiff, 
l^ut the court had the right (conferred by a deeree 
of the people) of raising the estimate, and thus en* 
Ikncing the "puuishment. Whether the fine fell to 
the state or to the plaintiff depended on the form of 
the plaint, which might take the shape either of a 
private action, or of a public accusation^' In the 
latter case alone the state had a claim. 

But the public treasury of Athens^ derived Httle 
advantage from this, or from any other 
^of fineg.*" fine which it was the duty of the autho- 
rities to collect. Not only was this duty 
n^^gently perfbrmed, but every possible mesms 
were resorted to by parties interested, to deceive 
them as to the amoi\nt of their property. The 
non-^payment of these fines rendered a man a pub- 
lic debtor {rf drfftotrl^ o^/X(i;v), the immediate con- 
sequence of which was atimy, or loss of civil rights ; 
and, in aggravated cases, probably imprisonment also. 
Remission of a payment imposed in the way of punish- 
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mealt could not be granted without the observance of 
formalities which attested the assent of six thousand 
Athenians*. 

The ordinary punishment fer |nurder» sacrilegcf, 
treason, and for all crimes visited by sentence 
of the Areopagus with banishpient, was oonfisca^ 
tion and sale by public auction of the criminal's 
goods; — a punishment which unhappily waa in 
high favour with the states of antiquity, because, 
in those communities, the power of pursuing public 
offences was not vested exclusively in a public officer^ 
but resided in every citizen. 

A third part of the property of every citizen, male 
or female, who was convicted of marrying aa alieOy 
went to the informer or prosecutor ; and this readily 
explains the vigilance with which the Athenians 
watched the Metceci, and the degree to which a zeal 
for justice was stimulated by avarice* 

The state, however, gained comparatively little 
Irom these measures, as a considerable portion of the 
' fines went to the treasury of the goddess. In cases 
of treason, a tenths &c.t 

If the defender of the accused was successful in 
exciting compassion for his heirs, a small part of the 
property was sometimes rescued for his family. 

On the other hand, the most important source of 
income to the Athenian treasury was :— 

The tribute of the allies (0opoc). This, though 
represented in a passage of Pausanias, as Trtbateof 
-a financial measure of Aristidep, is indis* t^^eAUies. 

« Qiiere, All the Heliasts ? 

f On this entire subject see Meier, De Bo&is Damnatoran 
et Vis^aUum Debitoruin, Besoi. 181 9. 8vo« 
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ArifltophaQeB talks of two thousand talents, but Bockh 
reduces this sum to eighte^i huildred. The trea- 
sury, and the key of it, were under the care of the 
Epistates of the Prytanesy who was changed daily. 
The treasurer of the gods and - of the goddess had, 
however, access to the treasury. The treasure 
itself consisted in coined money, bars and vessels of 
metal^ or ornaments . of the statues of the gods. 
There is reason to think that the rich goblets* and 
crowns were not always guarded by the purest hands. 
The most important sources of information on this 
subject are inscriptions ; since unhappily the cempies 
rendus of the orator Lycurgus, the greatest financier 
of antiquity, and other similar documents, the loas of 
which we have so much reason to regret, have not 
come down to us. 

Ijastly, although they cannot be reckoned among" 
the regular sources of revenue (7rpcJ<ro^m), 
^^ *** we must mention the sort of aids furnished 
by individuals to the state, which were called litur- 
gies, and which were distinguished firom other taxes 
in kind, inasmuch as they made no less demands on 
the personal exertions of the contributors than on their 
fortunes. In so far, however, as they spared the ex- 
penditure of the public money, these liturgies may be 
reckoned as the fourth class of the regular revenue. 

The name liturgy, which we find in use for these 
aids to the state, is derived from tpyov and Xyro;, 
or Xi^rof, and means simply a service for the pttblic. 
The introduction of them is of great antiquity, but 
they were not peculiar to the Athenians. Annually 
recurring contributions of this description, or r^ular 
litui^ies (eyKVJcXioc XeiTOvpyiat)^ were^ 
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«.) TheCheregia, or the obligation of fummbing tlie 
cluHiis (but that only) in the plays, and of 
providing it with everything necessary to ^*'*"'*^^*- 
its appearance. The choreas was compelled to pay 
a teacher appointed by lot (xopo^iUtrKciXog} to in- 
struct the singers and musicians who were collected 
together at great pains and cost, and to maintain thes6 
latter during the whole of their training. He had also 
t« furnish the building, and the dresses of the chorus, 
masks^ decorations, crowns, &c. We find firota 
distinct accounts^ that the tragic chorus was always 
more costly than the comic or satyric. No man pos- 
sessed of less than three talents could be required by 
his tribe to undertake this liturgy, which, in its 
quality of contest, entitled the victor to the honour of 
a tripod, whereon his own name together with, that of 
hi* tribe were inscribed. 

In case of any deficiency of choregi, one indivi- 
dual might serve for two tribes at the same time. 
But if a choregus failed to supply all that was te- 
quisite for the liturgy, he was Compelled by the 
magistrates to make good the deficiency. Bockfa 
estimates the outlay to a rich Athenian citizen at 
twelve hundred drachmae, one year with another. 
After the hundred and sixth Olympiad, however, ther 
times were such that every tribe was not in a condi-^' 
tion to furnish a choregus. This brought about an. 
important change in the comic drama. The chorus: 
lost its original character, and was converted into a 
speaking and acting personage. 

b.) The Gymnasiarchy, i. e. the providing of the 
sacred games (as, for example, the torch- ^ 
race), which were performed by persons •i^tchj^ 
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trained to the purpose. In Iftter times this office 

also comprehended the 8i^)erintendence of the train*- 

ing schools^ in which the ^ture oomhatants in diose 

game^ prepared themselves under the direction of 

teachers. These were costly, not only from the care 

and maintenance of the comhatants, hut still more 

so from the torches which were required at the four 

torch-festivals of Athens, and also from the illumina- 

Jtion of the arena. 

c.) The repasts given to the tribe (e<rrto€ric),,in which 

^ivibe. one of the tribe, chosen on account of his 

feasts, wealth, officiated as host, and assembled 

all of the same tribe around a mmple t^ible. Meat 

was, )iow6ver, doubtless served, and seven hundred 

drachmae, the sum assigned by Bockh, se^ms a very 

moderate estimate of the cost. 

d.) The Architheory, or embassy to the sacred games 

Archi- *^*^ festivals. 

theory. The eager competition for popularity and 

distinction which characterized the Athenian citizens 
and led them to vie with each other in munificence, 
and rather to go beyond than to fall short of what 
was required of them, can alone account for the 
duration of an institution which was not susceptible 
of any equal distribution. These regular liturgies 
afforded to those who courted popular favour a con- 
venient instrument of corruption ; hut although they 
were thus rendered more endurable to the contri- 
butors, Aristotle's disapprobation of them was cor^ 
tainly well founded *. 

* Politics, V. 8. (HXnev 5$ xett fievXefiivovs xvXvttv Xttreopyui 
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The leinedy open to Ikim who felt that the ex- 
actions of a lituEgy would press too heavily 
iqion him, was angular. He was permitted, 
by law to propose to anotiher man^ whom he thought 
licher than himself an exchange of property 
(uyTii^otrig^ : a proposal which the latter was not at 
liberty to accept, without taking upon himself the 
burthen of the liturgy. At least this was the law as 
regarded the Trierarchy, one of the extra- ^_, ^ 

,. 1. . 1 1 • T 1 Trierarchy. 

erdinary htui^ies, towards which the state 
gave considerable subsidies. The state gave the ship 
to the Trierarch, while he, on the other hand,. was 
bound to furnish the whole outfit^ and to keep it in 
perfect repair. The crew was taken from among the 
people, and was paid and fed by the state. 

In order to give greater ord^r and regularity to 
these liturgies, companies were . formed, 
called Symmoriae. Twelve hundred of the y""°"** 
wealthiest citizens associated together, and acted in 
concert under the guidance of a committee of three 
hundred. The company was divided into twenty 
classes, and parties ((rwf^riXetat) of five or six under* 
took the fitting out of a ship. 

Demosthenes altered the constitution of these Sym- 
moriae by distributing the burthen according to the 
estimated means of the contributors. The possessor 
of ten talents was bound to fit out a trireme ; those 
whose property was below that sum formed them* 
selves into a Synteleia, till the ten talents were made 
up. But the duty of personal service, which was 
incident to every liturgy, obliged the party providing 
the trireme to command, or at least to accompany 
it. 

t2 
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The great expense of this liturgy exempted the 
contributor, so long as it lasted, from all regular con- 
tributions. Two liturgies could not be required from 
any man at once, nor could he be called upon to 
serve even one oftener than every other year. 
Orphans were exempted (arcXecc) from all liturgies, 
till the expiration of a year after their coming of age. 
Exemption from liturgies was also granted in consi- 
deration of remarkable public services. The Metoeci 
were bound to furnish to the public festal processions 
certain contributions, which also were styled litur- 
gies. After the resources of the state had been ex- 
hausted by the Sicilian war, it was permitted by a 
decree of the people that the Choregia might be 
served by a company, instead of a single individual. 

Totally different from these aids, and irreconcileable 
with the characteristic feature of a liturgy, namely, 
personal participation in it, was the advance of the 
property-tax (w-pocter^opa), which was called a 
liturgy. This has given rise to the erroneous opinion 
that the ;property-tax itself (ccV^opa) was regarded as 
a liturgy. It is true that periods of war increased 
the pressure of the liturgies; but even these demands 
bore some proportion to the profits of capital, and the 
general lowness of prices. 

In order to secure the regular revenue, it was usual, 

as we have already mentioned, to farm thje 
andcoiiec- various dutics. Besides the fanners (reXw- 

rai^ iifyovfitvoi to rcAoc) we nave to notice 
the sureties (eyyvot), and lastly the collectors {hXa- 
yelc). In naming these men, we suggest the whole 
train of evils which await every country delivered over 
to their vexations. If the farmer was not punctual to 
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the time of payment, he was detained in prison till the 
ninth Prytaneia, by which period he was required to 
discharge his debt. From that date his debt doubled^ 
and if he delayed payment of this, his property Was con- 
fiscated. The farmer was obliged to advance a portion 
of the purchase-money (7r/oo«rara/3oX^) at the time of 
entering upon his office ; and the government (which 
was always in want of ready money during the 
first Prytaneia) could compel him by imprisonment 
to perform the obligation. The residue of the pur- 
chase-money was afterwards paid as irpoKardjSXfifjta^ 
for which sureties were bound, up to the time of 
payment. 

Though all these items of the public revenue may 
be regarded as regular, it is not to be 
supposed that they were always equally '^p*'^***' 
productive. The want of a regular tax, founded 
on the basis of landed or immoveable property 
(^ohffia ^avcpd in contradistinction to oharla dijioeviiCf 
moveable property)*, was not felt in a state, 
where, in earlier times, a treasury regularly filled 
covered a considerable expenditure, where the 
profits from the mines were shared by the citizens, 
and where the munificent rivalry of the wealthy 
afforded a last and certain resource. It is therefore 

xai ^Mtv$9-if 9«Mf« ^1 h tyyuoty Harpocration. Landed property 
was called apparent or visibfe, because its existence could al- 
ways be ascertained, and a creditor could always have recourse 
to it ; whereas/ money, slaves, furniture, and other iBoveables^ 
mig^ht' be secreted or carried away, and thus afforded a less 
tangible security. The ground of this phraseology seems so 
obvious as scarcely to require explanation; if it had not 
presented a difficulty to so acute a philologist as Crrimm* 
Deutsche Beehtialteith'nmer, p. 565.— Thmt/. 
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erroQeoQs to suppose that Solon*'s censas was the 
basis of a property-tax, inasmuch as the immediate 
object of that measure was, to determine the Habile 
ties of the citizens to the several classes of military 
service, and to liturgies, and their claims to a share 
m the govermnent. It was not till a much later age *, 
when the country had been exhausted by the Pdo- 
ponnesian war, that a property-tax was proposed as 
an extraordinary impost. The amount of property of 
each class fixed by the census, upon which the tax 
was raised in the way of interest upon capital, has 
been calculated with admirable acuteness by Buckh, 
and nothing but want of space prevents our following 
him through the accurate details of his inquiry. 

This valuation was founded on registers (axoypa^at), 
which, before Clisthenes' time, were kept by the Nau- 
crari, and afterwards by the Demarchs. Alterations in 
Solon's system of valuation, were introduced in the 
Archonship of Nausinicusf ; but the accounts we have 
of the system which was then adopted are unsatisfac- 
tory. It is however clear that the distinction between 
property (over/a) and that portion of it which was 
liable to taxation {rifir^ixa, the taxable capital), was 
steadily adhered to, and consequently the amount 
of the tax (clcr^opa) determined by it ; and BOckh's 
inquiries make it probable that, with relation to the 
citizens of the first class, the fifth part of the property 
was rated as taxable ; with relation to the other classes, 
less than a fifth. The Metceci seem to have been rated 
upon a sixth of their property. The whole taxable 
capital amounted, under Nausinicus, to 5750 talents. 
This property-tax was secured and collected by twenQr 

* Olymp. 88. 1, . | Olymp. 100, Z. 
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SyHimorue, which were formed of one hundred and 
twenty of the richer members of each of the ten Phybe. 

The highest financial authority was, as has already 
laeen mentioned* the Senate, under whose Financial 
superintendence were the ten Poletse. It »^*^«"t»"- 
-was the duty of these oiHcers to collect monies due. 
from the farmers of the revenue, together with the 
rest of the public income, and also to secure the per- 
sons of those Metceci who owed arrears of their tri- 
bute. The Polet£B consisted of one out of each tribe ; 
one of them presided as Prytanis. At the auctions 
of the public revenue, where the farmers employed 
Qvery device of cunning and of corruption to obtain 
tiiem at a low rate, the Poletse were assisted by the 
directors of the Theoricon. The Poletae held their 
sUtings in the Poleterion. 

The funds belonging to the temples were admi- 
-aistered by the guardians of the sanctuaries, and 
moneys payable to courts of justice were collected 
by the Practores. 

The administration of the tribute of the allies was 
eBtrusted to the iirvypaKpus ; the collection of money 
due from defaulters, to the eKXoyeig. 

The presidents of the tribes were bound to watch 
over the service of the liturgies. The extraordinary 
poroperty-tax seems to have been levied under the same 
Fegolations as the tribute. It was the oflfice of the 
Apodectae to see that the pubhc revenues were paid 
into. the treasury, where they remained under the 
guardianship of the treasurers. 
♦ The temples had their own treasurer, who was 
changed yearly. 

A more important functionary than these, or 
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even than the treasurer of Athene, was the treia- 
surer of the public revenues (jafda^ or c^rt/AcXijriyc 
r^c Jfcuv^c ir^ffohov)^ who was elected by the people 
for four years, and whose office it was to pkice 
the monies received, from the Apodectse in their 
reftpective depositories, and to superintend the te- 
gular peace-expenditure. 

The most disagreeable and difficult office was 
that of paymaster of the war-expenses, who, when 
the tribute was not sufficient to meet the extraor^ 
dinary demands incident to war, was obliged to resort 
to the extraordinary property-tax, and to other un- 
usual sources of supply. The people, how^vtr, 
neither liked to divert these extraordinary aids from 
the purposes of the Theoricon, nor to pay the extnt* 
ordinary property- tax. The consequence was that 
dxe resources of the 8tate> which were administered 
with small regard to economy or to honesty, were 
continually in default. 

Two sets of clerks were attached to the above-« 
named financial officers ; the business of the- ibrtner 
-^^s to keep the public accounts ; that of the latter, 
to prepare the reports which were laid before the 
Logistse and the Euthyni^ The Ix>gist» (or auditors 
of public accounts) were ten in number, but whether 
they were one and the same with the Buthyni, or 
a different body, is the subject of an animated con-, 
troversy between Hermann and Buckh. The latter 
is of opinion that they were distinct officers; he 
believes the former to have been the accountants, the. 
latter, the auditors or judges of the accounts^ Her- 
mann regards the ten Euthyui, with their twenty 
assessors^ the Faredri, as identical with the Logiette; 
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9Ad uatil more perfect sources of information have 
l>eeii. discQTered than any we at present possess, the 
Iftlter. opinion will continue to have probability on its 
side. The' functions of the Logistee, which were en- 
trusted to them by special commission, could not 
always be performed within a determinate time. Th^ 
accounts, engraved on stone, were publicly exhibited. 
The treasurers of the temples were also bound to 
exhibit theirs, from Panathenaea to Panathensea, 
Some of these latter accounts have been preserved to 
the present day. 

In case the regular resources of the state did not 
suffice for its wants, the antients were not Financial 
ignorant of the expedients of modern finan- «p«*i«nt». 
ciers; subsidies (from Persia, for instance) ; let- 
tears of marque, which, however, produced but 
little, as nearly all the captured property belonged, 
to the captors; prize-money; contributions (a^yi/- 
poXoyeiy), which were imposed and collected with 
audacious caprice, and lastly, voluntary aids (cttc^o- 
(Tccc), were all resorted to. 

A still more questionable' measure was that brought 
into discredit by the elder Dionysius and 
Hippias the Pisistratid ; the forcing base coin of the cnr- 
into circulation at the rate of good money. ""*'^' 
It encountered universal disapprobation. During the 
time of her freedom, Athens possessed a good silver 
coinage, numerous specimens of which are extant. 
In the second year of the ninety- third Olympiad, there 
was a coinage of impure gold, procured from the melt- 
ing of some statues of Victory ; and in the following 
year, copper was put into circulation, bpt was soon 
after called in. As there had always been an Athe- 
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nian copper coin, the Chalcus ixaXxovg), the one in 
question must have been of a different value, it 
probably was intended as a substitute for some silver 
coin, perhaps the obol. 

> A brief statement of the Athenian monetary system 
Monetary ^^7 ^® properly inserted here. The de- 
vttem. nominations used for calculation were, the 
talent, the mina, the drachma, and the obol, which 
stood in the following relations to one another. 

Talent (raXavror) 1. 

Mina (fti'a) - 60 - 1. 

Drachma C^pa^/ii?) 6000 - 100-1. 

. ♦Obol iofioXoQ) 36000 - 600 - 6 ^ 1 

The denomination usually employed in reckoning 
was the drachma, which therefore is always to be 
understood wherever a simi of money, unaccom- 
panied by any notice of the denomination, occurs in 
an Attic writer. 

The talent and mina were only moneys of account* 
The drachma was the highest Attic coiUj and by it 
^e standard of the currency was determined. The 
weight and fineness of the silver drachma of Attica 
do not appear to have varied materially, from the age 
of Solon to the loss of the independence of the re- 
public ; according to the newest and most accurate 
researches, it weighed about 66^ English grains; 
w}\ich weight gives the following values for the four 
principal denominations of Attic money. 

* Wachsmuth derives ifioXcf from ofiiXog ; and conceives it 
to have been originally a small bar of copper, of which six 
made a handful — \atxfit.n, Hellenische Alterthum8kunde> 
vol. ii. part 1, p. 71.— 7V'aw«4 
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The obol was divided into eight chahn, the chalcns 
into seven lepta. Its subdivisions were only coined 
in copper. But in early times- all the Athenian 
money, down to half-obols, was coined in silver. 

The Attic gold coin, the chrysus (-xpvorovg^^ also 
called the stater (trrarrip), was equal in weight to tw© 
silver drachms, and in value to twenty. It was ex- 
tremely pure (excepting during the abovementioned 
deterioration), as were also the double stater and the 
half stater. The specimer^s which have come down 
to us are, however, of the greatest rarity t. 

It is to be observed that the name talent is also 
used for a certain weight of gold, according to which 
the goldsmiths estimated their work. According to 
Pollux, it weighed three staters, or six drachmae, and 
ibis renders intelligible the accounts of crowns of a 
hundred talents in gold. 

The ratio of gold to silver remainted nearly sta- 
tionary. Its average in the earlier times was 10 : 1. 

Trade, though despised by the free citizens, was 
yet favoured by the state, and was subject ^^^ 
to no restrictions. It was chiefly in the hands 
of the resident aliens ; yet distinguished and wealthy 

* See Hussey's Essay on Ancient Weights and Moneys 
(Oxford, 1836), pp. 21, 51.— 7Va»»/. 

f On the question of the existence of an Attic gold coinage, 
see the able discussion of Mr. Hussey in the work just cited, 
ch. 5.— 7>an«/. 
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citizens did not disdain to direct great manufactories, 
and to receive the profits of them. Many things, as, 
for instance, arms, metal wares, lamps, woollen stuffs, 
utensils of all sorts, leather articlea, &c. were required 
for Athenian consumption; and consequently goods 
were wanted to exchange with the importing nations, 
who, if they found no freight to carry home, were paid 
in coin. The deigma, the place where the various 
CQimnodities were exposed for sale, wa,s crowded with 
foreigners from all parts. Restrictions on trade> with 
a. yiew to the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures, and industry, were unknown. There were, 
however, monopolies and prohibitions on the expor' 
tation of certain commodities, as, for example, of 
com ; likewise of naval stores in time of war. The 
price of salt was also fixed for a time. 

The priqes of articles of the first necessity were 
moderate ; and the interest of money proportionably 
high, jamounting at the least to ten per cent, (^eiri irivrt 
6fioXdig)y or twelve per cent, (iirl ^pa-^y). As money- 
transacti^ons were mostly carried on through money- 
changers, credit was little difiused. 
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Chapter XVL 

Attic Law — Magistrates— Hegemony— Judges — Conris — Sittioflrs-^ 
Classes of persona under the protection of the lav»— Public and 
private plaints — Prooedare, criminal and civil— EisanfeUa—Puniah** 
menta— Law of debtor and creditor* 

From money transactions we are naturally led to 
their inseparable concomitants, courts of justice. 

We shall proceed to take a cursory view of Attic 
law, though the limits of this work will allow us to 
do little more than indicate the subjects which have 
been ably and copiously illustrated by several mo- 
dern writers*. 

In considering the law of Attica, we should be i|i- 

clined to iudee too severely of its want 

•^ ^:, , ^ , , Attic l«w. 

of system and coherency, were we to 

forget the manner in which it arose. In the legis- 
lation of Solon, so far as it is known to us, w6 
can indeed detect traces of a principle of unity, 
but the enactments of later times were unsys- 
tematic additions to his laws. We must also 
carefully bear in mind that the democratic form of 
the commonwealth had the most powerful influence 
on the administration of justice. The decision 
of cases brought before courts of justice waa 
not a right vested in certain officers inflexibly 

* See Heffter, Meier, Schomann, Flatner, Bunsen, Hudt- 
walker. The^e writers have thrown so much light on the sub- 
ject, that the Themis Attica of Meursius is completely anti- 
quated* 
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bound by written statutes with which they were 
intimately acquainted^ but the privilege of the mass 
of the sovereign-citizens, who decided in each 
particular case according to their discretion and 
conscience ; and though this institution may at the 
first glance a^)ear to have some resemblance to the 
jury of modern times^ we soon perceive that the 
Athenian courts of justice, consisting as they did of 
large numbers of judges, were little bound by pre- 
cedent or form, wh^ compared with the membjers of 
a jury. 

The Presidents of the courts had no otiier 
power than that of initiating the plaints 
ag 8 ra e«. ^j^j^j^ £gjj within their peculiar depart- 
ment, together with the conduct of the formal 
part of the process, the jurisdiction which was de- 
noted by the word ^yc/iov/a ducatrrnpiov. Hence 
they were called, with reference to their judicial au- 
thority, Hegemons of the court (ffyefxovec hKam-ripiov), 
and, in so far as they themselvies brought the matters 
before the court, slaaywyelq^ or introducers^ The 
holding a public office gave a claim to this h^e- 
mony. 

The qualifications required at the preliminary ex- 
amination (^doKifiaffla^ avcLKpiffic^ were those gene- 
rally required in other cases ; viz., pure Athenian 
descent, the worship of the national gods, reverence 
for parents, performance of ipilitary service, and ful- 
filment of all other civil obligations. 

It was to the nine archons that hegemony more 
peculiarly belonged ; the first of whom, the Epony- 
mus, held his justice-seat in the market, in front of 
the statues of the twelve ancestral heroes. Questions 
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concerning family affairs and the rights of the several 
orders of citizens, were brought more particularly be- 
fore him. 

The archon king,, who sat in the royal hall, had 
jurisdiction in matters of religion. 

The polemarch had the h^emony in questions let- 
garding aliens. The judicial afBeiirs of the Metoedi 
fell, in consequence, within his jurisdiction. Hie 
place of his sittings is unknown. 

It is difficult to define the jurisdiction of the Thes^ 
mothetse, but we may assume that the majority of 
civil actions came within their department. We fmd 
mention of a place appropriated to their sittingBy 
and named after them. 

Another authority possessing the hi^emony was 
the eleven, who had the right of instituting pro> 
ceedings against thieves, robbers, and murderers 
(raicovpyoc), and who were also inspectors of pri«- 
sons and superintendents of the execution of capital 
punishments. Lawsuits arising out of confiscation 
of property, lay also within their conipetence; 
probably because the idea of roffovpyot, or male^ 
factors, included offenders against the property of 
the state, as well as against that of individuals. 

The judicial powers of the Poletse, as financial au^ 
thorities appointed to enforce the claims of the public 
treasury, and of the syndics,who, after the expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants, were charged with the conduct of 
the confiscations, which were then frequent, and 
therefore ceased with the exigencies of the time, claim 
a passing notice, since mention of them frequently 
occurs. Together with them, we may also adduce as 
hegemons, the logistse, the euthyni, the nautodicae ; 
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and as police authorities^ the agoranoini» sitophy 
laces, metronomi, astynomi, gynsBConomi. 

For the preservation of discipline, the ten strategi 
Were invested with the power of summoning a court- 
martial composed of the comrades of the criminal. They 
also acted in this court as prosecutors or denouncers 
of those offences which elsewhere (ia Sparta, for ex- 
ample) were punished by the commander himself, in 
virtue of the full powers delegated to him. But we 
are not justified in concluding that the democratical 
principle was pushed to such an extreme, that the 
punishment of all violations of military duty, such 
as desertion, cowardice, &c., was deferred until the 
termination of the campaign afforded opportunity 
for prosecution by the sttategus. Probably a court- 
martial was summoned to try criminals taken in the 
fact ; by which means, indeed, accident might often 
invest a man with the duties of judge, whom it was 
necessary to replace by one better qualified. 

As essential to the conduct of the business of the 
courts may be mentioned the criers, the scribes or 
clerks, and the inferior oflficers (iririypcrai), who were 
taken out of the class of thef Scythians.. 

The hegemons of the courts presided generally over 
the proceedings, and drew up the judgment. 

The foregoing historical sketch of the changes in the 
constitution of Athens has already contained some de* 
tails concerning the courts of justice*. Any further 
description of the Areopagus or the Senate, r^arded 
as courts of justice, may therefore be dispensed with 
here. 

* Above, pp. 236, 244. 
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Six thomand ecclenasts, past the age of thir^i 
were chosen by k>t from the assembly of the 
people, and sat as judges in the several " ^^' 
cimrts; at t&e same time retaining their places as 
members of the ecclesia*. From this number* the 
several divisions destined to sit in the particular courts 
were again chosen by lot. The whole body was like- 
wise divided into ten classes, dicasterioj eadi of which 
contained five hundred individuals; thus leaving a 
feaerve of a thousand to act as substitutes for any of 
the others in case of need. Every citizen thus chosen 
by lot to fill the office of judge received a staff, as has 
been already mentioned t> and a tablet {mpdKU)y)y 
upon which his name, together with that of his father 
and his demus, was placed against the letter de* 
noting the class to which he belonged. The letters 
on these tablets ran from A to K, and corresponded 
with the letters inscribed on the main entrances of 
the most important courts. Thus each judge knew 
his proper place in an instant. 

Ten courts are specially mentioned, their names 
being chiefly taken from their localities. 
In later times, however, their number was 
greater. Besides the four courts of the Ephctae 
already mentioned J, whose more esoecial business 
it was to try persons accused of homicide, there 
was (fifthly) the Helisea^, which (probably under 
the presidence of the Thesmothecsc) decided in a 
variety of important' cases. The name of he- 

* See above, p. 248. f Above p. 259. 

X Above, p. 237. 

^ A different fonn of a>J», tbe Doric name for anembly : 
see above^p. 177. 

U 
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liasts, which ^as more peculiarly applied to the 
judges of this tribunal, was, howeTcr, the general 
name of the judicial section of the ecdesia, and 
the oath of the heliasts was the oath common 
to all judges. The purport of thiis oath was^ that 
the person taking it was not less than thirty years 
old ; that he would never vote for the establishment 
of tyranny or of oligarchy in Athens, and never 
listen to any proposition tending to the destruction 
of the democracy ; that he would consent neither to 
the cancelling of private debts, nor to the division 
of lands, houses, &c. ; and that he would nether le^ 
ceive presents himself nor allow others to receive 
them*. Most of the obligations of the oath had 
no relation to the judicial functions. • 

Other courts w«:e the Odeon, the Trigonon (tri- 
angle), the new Dicasterion (fcaivov), the court 
near the statue of Lycus, the Parabyston, and some 
others of which nothing is known but the name. 
The Eleven sat as judges in the Parabyston. 

The courts sat daily, except on festival days, when 
all public business (xi^iyjuarc^lcci') was forbidden, or 
on unlucky days {cLTro(ppaC€Q iifUpai}, or when a 
meeting of the ecclesia interfered. Unfavourable 
omens (5to<nf/uMa), which were regarded as impor- 
tant by the Exegetse, might also prevent the sit- 
tings of the courts. Private plaints or actions were 
not heard during war, as all private business was 
then suspended. The regular holidays occupied 
about a hundred days in the year. Of holidays 

* Tlie entire path is preserved in the ^eeh of Demosthenes 
against TimocrateS; p. 746, ed. Reiske. 
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wbicb aie supposed to have fallen in Scirophorion, 
so decisive testimonies have come down to us. 

All free Atlienians, Y/ho were of age, and masters 
of their own property (icv^iqi), had a 
right to appear as plaintiffs in any suit, petent to sm 
Not so aliens, who were interdicted from* *° 
eoming forward as accusers in most public actions. 
They could appear only by their proxenos, whose 
business it was to assert or defend their claims, 
when any legal intercoujrse existed between the 
country of which they were natives and Athens. In 
like manner, Isoteles, Metoeci, and £reedmen,. could 
only sue in the person of their prostates-, 

leaves could not be parties to any suit. Th^ 
were liable to legal duties, and could exercise legal 
lights, only through their master. Atimy seems 
likewise to Bave involved the loss of the privilege of 
sning. He who was in the power of Another was 
represented by the person possessing that power; as 
the ward by his guardian, the son, during his minority, 
by his fisither, the wife by her husband ; in criminal 
cases, however, married women were compelled to 
appear in person. Corporate bodies, and in general 
every persona mortdisy were liable to be sued. 

As a general rule, the plaintiff and defendant were 
both bound to appear in person before the court, and 
deputies or substitutes do not seem to have been 
allowed. It was, however, permitted to employ an 
advocate or pleader (<rw//yopoc) to assist in the con* 
dust of the proceedings. There wto another kind 
of legal assistant, who was occasionally called in to 
ex|^ain particitlar circumstances agitated at the 

u2 
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moment. Sach persoiiB were called vopcucXi^roc. la 
Cicero's time there were also jiinscoBsults who were 
qualified to give advice or information on l^al ques- 
tions. These proffmaiiciy however, did not enjojr 
much consideration at that period. 

In treating of Attic procedure, to which the at'ocpf- 
ffic was a necessary preliminary, we must 
' distinguish hetween plaints for private, and 
plaints for puhlic, injuries. The former, private 
plaints or civil actions, were called ^Uai ; the latter, 
ypa^o/, public plaints or prosecutions. This dis- 
tinction was not, however, rigorously adhered to, 
since plaints for homicide (an act by which the 
state is manifestly damaged in the person of its 
citizens) were classed among the ^Uai. There 
wa^ also an intermediate kind of actions, in which, 
as far ad form was concerned, the rights or inte- 
rests of an individual only were violated, but besides 
exacting the compensation due to this individual, the 
state could avenge its ofifended dignity ; and to thk 
end it treated the injury sustained by the individual 
as of so heinous a nature, that it was bound to demand 
satisfaction in the name of the whole body, whose 
civil dignity and security were thus assailed. 

The first appearance in court was. generally thirty 
days after the commencement of the plaint, which was 
accompanied by the deposit of the prytaneia; but delay 
might be procured by the defendant, on allegation 
of certain obstructions, if supported by testimony 
on oath ; and the simple declaration of the plaintiff 
was sufficient to obtain the postponement of the day 
of trial. Third persons, even though not invested 
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with full powers, might appear as representatives of 
either party whose non-appearance was justified ou 
leggL grounds. It was, however, competent to the 
opposite party to object to the validity of the excuses 
for non-appearance. 

On the day appointed for hearing, the causes 
came on in the order prescribed by the clerk. The 
crier sionmoned the parties into court, probably 
after the judges had taken their seats. The decision 
of the judges was to be perfectly independent of 
the opinions of the president ; and, whether ou the 
side of acquittal or of condemnation, was on no ac- 
count to be anticipated. The time allowed to the 
pleader was measured by the water-clock ; when that 
ha4 run out, another cause was called. The quantity 
of water with which the clock was filled, under the 
direction of the Archon, varied according to the im- 
portance of the business, and it was allowable to stop 
it during the production of evidence or the reading 
of documents. An inspection of the water-clocks 
seems to have taken place in the month Posideon. 
In strictness, the plaint was to be answered point by 
point, and the answer was to contain nothing irrele- 
vant nor recriminatory ; though examples of the dis- 
regard of these rules are abundantly frequent. 

After the pleadings had been heard, the judges 
"Were called upon by the crier for their decision. 
Sometimes, however, having made up their minds 
on the evidence already adduced, they interrupted 
the pleader in the midst of his speech and pronounced 
their judgment. Sometimes, too, when they were 
persuaded of the innocence of the accused, they 
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called out, ** Down from the orator's stone " (rara/3a), 
which exclamation, however, — ^at least, in the Waspi 
of Aristophanes*, — only seems to have been in- 
tended to put the judges on their guard against suf- 
fering their feelings to be too much worked upon. The 
question as to the sentence was always so framed 
that it could be answered by Yes or No. The mode 
of voting was secret. Every judge had twt> ballot- 
ing pebbles (in earlier times shells), one entire, to 
express acquittal, one with a hole through it, to ex- 
press condemnation. Two vases, sometimes called 
icacoc, KadicTKoif one of copper with a cleft in the hd, 
and one of wood, were placed before them; into the 
former the tablets which expressed their decision 
(whence it was called ct/i^opcvc Kvpto^y wporepoc) were 
dropped unperceived ; into the latter, those which were 
not used and remained over and ttbove, were thrown 
(hence dfi^opevg . aKvpog, i;oT£poc). After all the 
votes had been thus given in, they were counted into 
a box, and sentence pronounced accordingly. If 
the votes were equal, which, from the large nnmb» 
of the judges, could seldom occur, the prisoner was 
acquitted. Whether, when the judges would neither 
acquit nor condemn the accused, they threw boA 
stones into the vase appropriated to receive the su- 
perfluous ones, we have no distinct testimony to 
show. Probably the sentence was recorded in writing 
and kept in the archives of the state (/xiyrpyw), at 
least in cases of public prosecution, as the plaint and 
the answer of the defendant were reduced to writing. 
Crimes which needed no proof, and whose perpe- 
*V. 279. 
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tratoiB either made confession or were taken in the 
fact, were, according to the maxims of ^ ^ 
Athenian jurisprudence, visited with imme- 
diate punishment. This would have heen inconsistent 
with the formalities of the regular procedure; a 
summary process was therefore estahhshed by law, 
and was executed under the names Apagog^ and 
Endeixis. This summary mode of trial assumed, 
however, that the offence admitted of no doubt ; and 
its effect was that the dehnquent might be instantly 
thrown into prison. 

The Apagoge consisted in this; that the person 
caught in the fact (ctt' avro^wp^, which was required 
to be expressly stated in the indictment) was brought 
before the Eleven, before whom the proceeding could 
be regularly commenced. The house of the person 
thus accused was, however, inviolable. The Ephe^ 
gesis was similar, only that in this form of proceeding 
the magistrates were taken to the spot where public 
pro|^crty had been secreted "or where criminals were 
concealed. In all ot)ier respects the proceedings were 
•the same. 

The Endeixis was a legal process directed against 
criminals who were prohibited by law from 
performing certain acts or from entenng 
certain specified places, and who had violated these 
prohibitions. In such cases no formal investigation 
took place; since, in order to the infliction of the 
punishment, nothing was^ requisite, but that the judge 
should be made acquainted with the facts. Thus, 
the Endeixis was the proper form in the case of 
persons banished for the crime of homicide ; of ha- 
bitual contemners of religion who were caught in- 
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truding at any sacred rite ; and more especially <^ 
public debtors who had wrongfully appropriated pub- 
lic^funds. lu all these cases the guilt of the accused 
was presumed, unless he could show grounds entitling 
him to a hearing and to a regular trial. The punish- 
ments were various. Where the Apagoge was the 
mode of trial, the punishment was frequently capital. 

In civil cases, a summary proceeding of 4ike de- 
scription obtained in commercial and mining causes, 
and in matters relating to dowry and to insolvency, 
which were required to be decided within thirty days* 

The privilege of pardon rested exclusively with the 
people. 

One of the usual forms under which the ordinary 
and extraordinary plaints might be insti- 
tuted, was the Phasis*, a fiscal plaint 
against persons guilty of illegal appropriation of 
taxes or other public property. It was brought in 
writing before the judicial authority to whose depart- 
ment the subject of the phasis belonged ; but who- 
ever commenced such a proceeding, and obtained 
less than a fifth part of the votes, was compelled to 
pay a fine of a thousand drachmae. 

There was also the Eisangelia (cttrayyeX/a), which 

has already been incidentally mentioned t> 

^^ *' It was established for the punishment of 

those who committed injuries against pregnant 

t^romen, widows, orphans, or heiresses; and so lenient 

was the law against the informer, that even if he 

* Phasis is literally information, A sycophant is an informer. 
The nearest term of English law is « criminal information." 

t Seep. 246. 
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did not obtein a single vote, he escaped without any 
penalty. 

If, on the other hand, it was applied to extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen cases which were of importance 
to the state in general, the inquiry was transferred to 
the Boule, which gave judgment, if the fine did not ex- 
ceed five hundred drachmae; otherwise it handed over 
the husiness to one of the ordinary courts, or even to 
the assembly of the people. Hence the Eisangelia may 
be placed on nearly the same footing with the fjiitweris 
and the irpojSoX^ ; in like manner as the Phasis, as 
instituted for the protection of the pecuniary interests 
of the state, coincides with the aVoypaf j) and the 
vfrfyTfaig, For the Apograph^ obtained in the par- 
ticular case in which a person thought himself injured 
by the transfer of property to the state, in conse- 
quence of confiscation. The Hyphegesis is nearly 
the same with the Ephegesis, and the distinction 
made between them, which rests entirely upon the 
evidence of one lexicographer, is therefore not wholly 
free from doubt. 

The object of the Probol^, which we have classed 
virith jjLihyvfftQ^ was, to enable the accused to 

.-1, •• /.I- i_ ProboW. 

excite a favourable opmion of his case by 
means of a statement of the accuser to the assembled 
people previously to his bringing it before the Hege- 
mon of the court. Its main purpose was to obtain a 
preliminary decision, as to whether there were suffi- 
cient reason to subject the accused to an inquiry or 
not. 

The distinction between ^/m?. and ^laSiKaaia must 
be particularly observed in respect of private plaints. 
The former extends only to an object which belongs 
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by legal title to one or the other party; whereas ^la* 
StKaffia applies to an object to which several believe 
themselves to hav« an exclusive right. 

If the accused in his written answer or plea (ityri" 
ypafff), which he delivered in to the Hegemon of the 
court, met the entire charge by an absolute afiir- 
mative or negative, it was an evBviiKia ; but if he put 
in several special pleas (n-apay^^ac, which were 
also in writing), they were determined separately. 
When the issue had been determined by their mutual 
pleadings, and the matter was in a state to be brought 
into court, each party swore to the truth of his alle- 
gations. The administration of this oath, Diomosia 
tmd Antomosia, was the foundation of the further 
judicial proceedings, which ended at length in ac- 
-qnittal or condemnation. In public suits, this sen- 
tence was not unfrequently capital. 

The mode of death was by the sword or by poison, 
by strangling or casting down into the 
me"^^" Barathron, and was inflicted under the su- 
perintendence of the Eleven, by the public 
executioner (^^/aioc, ^jf/it<5»coiyoc). These execiltions 
could not take place during certain festvals. When 
a criminal condemned to death made his escape, his 
name was affixed to a certain pillar, he was outlawed, 
and a price was set upon his head. From the moment 
of the promulgation of their sentence, outlaws were 
deprived of civil rights. Thieves were set in the 
stocks in the public view. Corporal pumshment, 
however, was not recognised by law. 

In civil actions the state left the winning party to 

exact the compensation awarded to him by 

remidiw. ^^^ couTt, provided the losing party was 
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not also sentenced to a public punishment. Ex* 
cepting in that case, the successful party was at 
liberty, if his adversary had not been punctual to the 
prescribed time, to seize a portion of his property, or 
to turn him out of possession, for which purpose the 
sanction of judicial authorities was not requisite. 

In commercial cases he was liable in his person as 
well as in his property. But if the plaintiff could 
not obtain satisfaction of his demands after they had 
been confirmed by the judgment of the court, he was 
free to resort to the ^iicri IJoi/Xiyc This gave him a 
claim on the real property of the debtor, which was 
sold by the state; the proceeds of the sale being applied 
to the payment of the debt. The surplus went to 
the debtor. 

But even here religion procured him some respite ; 
for property could not bp takett in execution on 
festival days. 
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Athenian army— Union of civil and military character— Solemo aJ- 
inlsslon of joung men to public life— Constituent parts of the army 
—Cavalry — Infantry— Archers— Term of service— Art ©f wax^—Of- 
ficera — Military honours— Superior importance of the navy— Ships — 
sailors— Naval tactics. 

In Athens, the military power came in aid rather of 
public order than of the laws. 

The Scythians, of whom mention has already 
been made*, are scarcely to be regarded as a part 
of the war-establishment. They were the body- 
guard of the Athenian people, and did not take the 
field with the army except in cases of necessity. 
The army itself, mainly composed of the citizens, 
was called together only in time of war, and was 
disqualified by its democratical constitution for be- 
coming a standing army. 

As soon as they had attained to the full vigour of 
, manhood (riSn)* the sons of Athenian 

Union of civil . . ' . - ,. ,.- -n ■• i_. 

aod military citizeus entered mto public life as i!<pheDi) 
and after two years spent in martial 
exercises, in their eighteenth (or, according to 
some accounts, which appear less accurate, in their 
twentieth) year, appeared at an assembly of the 
people, where the orphans of those who had 
fallen in battle received a complete suit of armour; 
the others, a spear and shield. They then re- 
paired to the temple of Agraulos, where they took 

•Above, p. 261.^ 
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the oath of citizenship, almost the only duty im- 
posed by which was, the defence of their country. 
This, the young citizen, as Peripolos, had an oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling during his two years' service in the 
border fortresses of Attica. 

The ceremony of public arming was accom- 
panied with that of inscription in the register of the 
Lexiarchs (Xi/Jiapyi/coi' ypafifiarEiov). The youthful 
warrior was thus solemnly invested not only with 
the management of his own property (by which his 
iiiterest in the security of the state was heightened), 
but with the right of appearing and of speaking in 
the assembly of the people, and consequently of taking 
a more active share in efforts to promote the common 
weal. . Having thus obtained admission to the army 
in virtue of his civic privileges, the young citizen 
found, in his military leaders, fellow citizens of his 
own tribe (Phylarchs), The whole internal consti- 
tution of the army thus tended to give it the character . 
of a body of free armed citizens. 

Hence it is essential in explaining the constitu- 
tion of the Athenian army, to treat of the constituent 
several parts of which it was composed; pa^softhe 
t^e cavalry, which consisted exclusively of 
citizens,' and that portion of the army consisting of 
non-citizens, which was distinguished by the common 
name ^ivoi. This latter portion comprehended those 
who were inscribed in the list of the Hoplitse, taken, 
as we are led to conclude, out of the class of the 
Isoteles ; the archers, from the lowest class of resi- 
dent aliens, and lastly, foreigners in the strict sense 
of the word; i. e., all non- Attic troops, whether allies 
or mercenaries. 
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The regulations for the levy according to age ap- 
Termor P^®*^ *^ Athenian citizens alone. This 
service, jgyy ^^s made by means of the lexiarchical 
registers, in which the age of each individual was 
denoted by the name of the proper archon epony- 
mus, and tiius security was aflforded against the possi- 
bility either of too early, or of too long, service. The 
term of service of an Athenian citizen could not be 
extended beyond forty years, and the latter portion of 
this time was passed by. the older soldiers in the 
border fortresses with the young men. These forty 
years were, however, preceded by the years of the 
ephebia (twv iiri^isTec it^vrtav)^ from the termina- 
tion of which, at the age of twenty, the liability to 
actual military service was reckoned. It, therefore, 
coincides in duration with that of Sparta*. This 
whole period is denoted by the name orrparciac kv 
iiriavvfjiOLgy ev ifXtxtq-y. In case a levy was occasion- 
ally wanted for special services, such as festal pro- 
cessions, reconnoitrings, &c., it was raised out of the 
same class as to age, but only for a specified period 
{ek haBoxm)X- Generally speaking, the service of 
the elder soldiers was terminated by peace. 

All offences of the soldiery were tried according 
to regular judicial forms, and were generally visited 
with atimy of the second class, which tended still fur- 
ther to blend the character of the citizen and the 
soldier in every Athenian. 



* Above, p. 192. 

t See Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alt., vol. ii. part i. p. 396. 

{ This levy was called ^r^etrux h rut f»i^*fn» 
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The mode of arming the troops, and their tactical 
CYolutions, were the suhject of much thought ^^ ^^ 
and inquiry in Athens; and Xenophon's 
writings contain numerous hints which have not 
been usdess to the masters of the military art even 
in modem times. The selection of the horses (ci^ 
d^yi^ay) was made with great care. However^ all 
accounts concur to prove that, before the Mace- 
donian age, the mode of arming among almost all the 
Hellenes was nearly similar. Even before the battle 
of Marathon the Athenians were practised in the 
quick step used for the charge (cy B^6fiifi)^ and in 
attacking the enemy in close order (aBpooi}; but as, 
in later times, the fortune of the war was always 
finally decided at sea, the scienee of military tactics 
was never carried to its highest ptch of cultivatwn. 
The employment, too, of mercenaries, which became 
more and more c<nnmon, occasioned many changes in 
the condition of the armies; and the multitude of 
grooms or horsekeepers (cirxoico/Mot), of shield-bearers 
(^trK6W}^6poi)y and of suttlers (ayopaioi), who fol- 
lowed them, tended greatly to impede their move- 
ments and to increase the diificulty of provisioning 
them. 

The highest in command was the Archon King, 
then the Archon Polemarch, and lastly, the ten 
Strategi, selected from the Phylse, headed by a 
leader nominated by the people. In the cavalry 
and infantry (which was divided into ro^uc and 
XoX^O the leaders were always chosen out of the 
Phyte. Regular camps, generally square and walled, 
with leathern tents, were guarded from surprise by 
outposts. Metal standards served when raised aloft 
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as signals for attack; when lowered, for retsreat. A 
sign (^trvfifiiiXovj or avvdrffia) answered the purpose 
of our watchword, to distinguish friend from foe. 
The call to battle was given by the trumpet ; or, from 
a greater distance, by beacon-fires. It was the throw* 
ing away of the shield (piirrtiv daviha) — the most 
important defensive weapon — and at the same time 
taking to flight, that was infamous ; not the hurling 
it into the midst of the enemy with intent to 
seek it there again. Crowns, suits of armour, and 
pillars with inscriptions, were the rewards of the 
victor: solemn obsequies, with' speeches pronounced 
by the public orators, testified the public reverence 
and gratitude to the fallen hero ; as we find, not only 
from extant inscriptions, but also from the solemn 
panegyrical and funeral oration of Lysias, and the 
fhigments of Hyperides. 
The power of Athens, however, as was soon per- 
ceived, rested upon her navy. It did not, 

Nary. .,;..,, . , 

mdeed, nse so rapidly to importance as that 
of ^gina; nor, still less, as those of the Sicilian ty- 
rants and the Corcyraeans. Before the invention of 
the trireme (rpct^/pnc) by the Corinthian ship-builder 
Aminocles, in the eighteenth Olympiad, ships of 
fifty oars (n-einycovropoi), in which the rowers sat 
in a line along the side, were the most consider- 
able empldyed as ships of war. Fast saihng was the 
most important requisite in a fleet, and upon that was 
founded the high reputation of the iEginetan galleys. 
But we must distinguish between the two principal 
sorts of triremes ; — ^the regular line of battle 
**'* ships, which, built for the service, were 
easily and rapidly manoeuvred, and were therefore 
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called raxsiat (fast sailers), but had no crew except 
those necessary fbr the defence of the vessel ; and 
the transports or soldiers' ships (trTpartdjTt^eQ, ottXi* 
rayiayoi), used only for the conveyance of troops 
(who were then called, like all other passengers, 
Epibatee), and too unmanageable in fight to be em^ 
ployed as ships of war, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. The fortune of naval warfare rested with 
the fast-sailing triremes, which were manned with 
sailors (sometimes vat/rac, sometimes vrf^perat) ; and 
with Epibatae, i. e., marines, a class of soldiers pecu- 
liarly trained, who fought with arrows and javelins, 
spears and swords. 

In precise accounts of this subject, the rowers 
{epiraty KwirtfXdrai) are distinguished from jj 
the other part of the crew, who worked 
at the helm, sails, cordage, pumps, &c. The rowers 
were further distinguished according to the bench on 
which they sat: those on the highest were called 
^pavlrai^ on the middle, (vyirai or fitaovioi^ on the 
lowest, QaKayTiTai, They were kept in time by the 
sound of a hammer or of a pipe. Bockh reckons a 
hundred and thirty pr forty Epibatae to a fast-sailing 
trireme containing two hundred men. His general 
estimate of the proportion of the naval soldiers, or 
marines, to the sailors, is as five to two. The entire 
crew of a ship was called Trktipiatia, The names . 
Kybernetes (steersman), Proreus, Keleustes, Trier- 
aules, &c., afford little insight into the relative ranks 
of these officers. 

In naval actions, very important results were 
obtained by the manoeuvres of sailing round fj^^^x 
{irepiitkeiy)^ and of sailing through (^i£i:- «««*»«•• 

X 
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•jrX«v), by means of which one combatant got round 
the enemy, took the wind 'out of his sails, or broke 
his line. To avoid the latter, the Greeks tried to 
draw up their line in such a manner that there might 
be space enough between the several vessels to allow 
one line to advance or retreat through the other. 

In single naval combat the Athenians showed 
great skill in bearing down upon the enemy obliquely 
and breaking his oars, so as to render him unma- 
nageable. The ship was then boarded and sunk, 
after the crew had been put to the sword. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

Peace— Festivities of the vintage— Domestic architecture— Dress of 
men— Dress of women— Condition of women — Bf atron»— Hetserae— 
JCarriage — Divorce^Female character— Atbeniui character— Edu- 
cation of boys — Oratory. 

But let us turn our eyes from these sanguinary scenes 
to the days when peace or winter weather permitted 
the men^f Athens to drag their ships of war on dry 
land, and to hang up their arms in their paternal 
haUs, where they glittered through the wreathing 
smoke ; when the Attic hushandman was permitted 
to go home ; when the scythe-maker laughed the ar- 
moiiter to scorn ; when the maker of helmet-plumes 
and crests tore his hair in despair; when the cities 
looked smilingly upon each other; when fresh plan- 
tations and luxuriant vineyards gave shelter to the 
young lambs sporting on the fresh turf of the fields. 
And when the bounteous vintage, to which the 
women and maidens of the neighbourhood were in- 
vited, was ended, and the wine poured from the wine- 
press into the vats, then was the festival of the rural 
Dionysus celebrated with mirth and jollity. Then 
was the Lenseum opened ; then the guests stretched 
themselves around the festal board at which the master 
presided, and sent about the pitchers of the last 
year's wine, and the goblets crowned with ivy. In 
the day-time the feast was spread in the open air, — 
for the beginning of December even is warm in 
Athens;— -in the evening, by the kitchen hearth. 
Then were the sports more joyous ; then the drink- 
ing cups lay thrown about ; the kiss snatched from 

x2 
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the maiden was less reluctant, and the honoured 
matron brought a wine pitcher in the folds of her 
garment, to renovate the joys of the interrupted feast*. 

Even in the age of Pericles, the Athenian Demus 
knew no greater happiness than to feast and carouse 
in peace : assuming always, that there was some 
sight for their idle hours ; some gossip, or something, 
may be, to laugh at, in the Lesche. 

Grand and magnificent in their public monuments 
Domestic ^^^^^> the houBcs of the citizens of Athens 
architecture, ^grc mean, even at the time of her greatest 
wealth ; they were built of plaster or unbumt bricks, 
and some of them ornamented in antique fashion, like 
Phocion's house in Melite, with copper filings. The 
streets were narrow and angular (oTtrwiroi) ; often 
darkened by the overhanging houses which projected 
into them. The whole aspect was that of remote 
antiquity. The Piraeus alone was laid out in straight 
lines by the architect Hippodamus. The ancient 
style of building in broken irregular lines was used 
as affording protection. against the wind. 

In Xenophon's time the number, of houses in 
Athens was ten thousand ; partly inhabited by single 
families, partly let to under-tenants or lodgers. The 
most essential part of every house was a court, which, 
in the houses of the more opulent, was divided from 
the street by an outer wall. The commoner sort 
opened immediately into the streets by a door. The 
poorer citizens, when driven into the city by war, 
lived in the temples and sacred precincts; or a wine 
jar sufficed, in that happy climate, for shelter, as it 
did to Diogenes. 

* See Voss on Aristoph. Peace^ v. 530. 
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The dress of those Athenian matrons who hoasted 
of their genuine citizenship, retained, down 
to the time at which the arts had reached 
their greatest beauty and splendour, more of its old 
Hellenic form than we might be disposed to expect 
from the versatile taste and temper of the Athenians. 
This is proved by the evidence of many works of 
art; 

The men alone had been suffered to change the 
old costume which their Ionian ancestors are thought 
to have borrowed from the inhabitants of Asia Minor. 
An old-fashioned citizen who exhibited himself in the 
nicely folded garment made of white knotted linen 
"with sleeves reaching to the knuckles, and the trimly 
curled hair falling in clusters like grapes, with the 
golden grasshopper stuck in it, was tasteless and lu- 
dicrous in the eyes of the contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes*. 

The simple garb of the Doric men had superseded • 
the more elaborate dress ; and in stately public pro- 
cessions, the elders appeared clad in the white Hima- 
tion, the young in the saffron-coloured Chlamys. 

But it was otherwise with the women. Even in 
the most advanced period of art — the period Dress of the 
which produced the frieze of the Par- women, 
thenon and those Gancphorse which, till Lord Elgin 
removed them, adorned the Pandroseumt; — the 
Athenian matrons were still seen in the full and 
flowing chiton reaching to the ancles (yiriijv op^o- 
«rrrt?ioff), which was made either of linen, of woollen. 

Knights, V. 1331. t Oiymp. 92. 
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or of foyssus. It was tucked into tlie girdle {(lifrTi), 
at both hips, to prevent its sweeping the ground, 
and hung in a large cluster of folds on each side 
(k-oXiroc). As we still see in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, sleeves belonged to this dress, according to 
the Ionic fashion : these are wanting in the vii^ns of 
the Pandroseum, but are found in a number of Attic 
monuments. Over the Chiton was thrown the Dip- 
loidion, or Hemidiploidipn, a sort of short tunic 
&8tened on each shoulder, and falling loosely under the 
arms as low as the girdle. It was generally saiBfron- 
coloured, like the Chlamys of the boys. According to 
the fashion of early times, there was another article of 
dress which was afterwards willingly laid aside ; — ^two 
wings, as they were called (rrepvyta or dTovTvyftara)^ 
carefully folded in ends in the form of swallows' tails, 
falling like the corners of a shawl, as low as the calf 
of the leg. This ornament was derived iirom the 
ancient wardrobe of the temple of Pallas, and was 
therefore regarded with religious respect by the young 
girls ; though in more modem times it was gradually 
shortened by clasping the zone lower. For high 
festivals another wide piece of cloth was fastened 
to each shoulder, and fell double to the knee or calf 
of the leg, where another broach connected it with 
the Chiton. The name of this garment, which is 
seen on the statues of the Muses and the Canephone 
above alluded to, was probably exoi/itic ^iTrXiy. 

This Panathenaic full dress was completed by the 
head-dress, which consisted of three braids of hair 
falling behind each ear on the shoulders ; a fillet or 
band round the forehead ; at the back of the head 
an edifice of eurls ; and lastly, a thick braid of hair 
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£ftlling loosely, and invariably powdered with the 
sacred barley flour. 

How much more becoming was the simple Doric 
dress and the Laconian chiton ! Yet at the public 
festivals, where it was necessary for the Athenian 
matrons and virgins to keep up the most marked dis- 
tinction between themselves and the elegantly dressed 
Hetffirae, and the daughters of the Metoeci, they did 
Bot venture to depart from that established Athenian 
costume which, from its very singularity, at once 
recalled their many hereditary privileges. 

The female citizens of Athens (doratlYyviyra/)*, 
were reared in such rigid restraints of condition of 
traditicwal usage, that their resigned sub- women. 
mission to these antiquated forms is matter of no 
surprise. They grew up, guarded by bolts and bars, 
in a seclusion almost equal to that of an eastern 
harem. The house door {%pa avXftoc) was the 
threshold of the forbidden world to an honourable 
matron ; and, to the maidens, it was fastened by a 
lock oi: seal which was loosened with the greatest 
solemnity on days of high festival, when they walked 
in procession with decorous step and downcast eyes. 
In this retreat they were kept, that they might not 
see, or hear, or ask, things unbecoming for them to 
know. Their youth 'was passed in the occupations of 
spinning and weaving, the management of the female 
slaves, and the baking of bread. 

Nor did these privations of their early years receive 
the smallest compensation in after-life from the plea- 
sures of freedom and of social intercourse. The early 

* See some interesting details on female life at Athenft in 
Xen. (Econom. cap. 7, et seq, — Trans/, 
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marriage into which they were often forced, was geae- 
rally dictated by family considerations or pecuniary 
interests* ; frequently, as in the case of heiresses, by 
legal obligation. In a connexion in which speaking 
in company was esteemed a sort of indecorum ; in 
which, to be absolutely unobserved was, according to 
Thucydidest, the highest of all merits ; and uncon- 
ditional submission to the will or the caprice of 
their husbands, the first duty of woman, the decent 
virtues of a housewife must necessarily have been 
the only ones which could be regarded with respect. 
Where, under such circumstances, any one of those 
talents that cheer and embellish existence, un- 
folded itself, it must have been the irrepressible 
offspring of nature, not the foster-child of • educa- 
tion. We should therefore seek in vain among 
the matrons of Athens for poetesses and women 
celebrated for intellectual endowments, like the female 
disciples of Pythagoras. The same remark, indeed, 
applies generally to the states of Ionic extraction, so 
long as the ancient domestic constitution of society 
subsisted. The Athenian women seem to have wanted 
even the first elements of intellectual culture, reading 
and writing. Yet in spite of all the restraints, inter- 
nal and external, to which they were subject, they 
possessed the same exclusive and absolute power over 
the early training of the stronger and rougher sex 
which, in Sparta, was delegated to Laconian mothers* 
If it be asked what were the advantages enjoyed 
by Athenian women as a compensation for such op- 
pressive restraints, we can find no other than the 

* See a remarkable instance of this in the Orations of De* 
mosthenes against Aphobus.— 7V«#t4/. f H* ^^' 
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inviolate respect paid to the personal dignity, the 
civil rights, and the religious festivals of women. 

For though all the talents which adorn society and 
all the charms of a cultivated mind were 
left to the Hetserse (that was the name 
whtich Solon gave to the courtesans), the judgment 
of the Athenians never went so far astray as to es- 
timate these attractions ahove the virtues of decorous 
and honourable women. Solon, like some modem 
l^slators, probably regarded prostitution as a neces- 
sary evil, and, with culpable indulgence for the frailty 
of men, he first built a temple to Aphrodite Pan- 
demos, but the outlet he thus afforded to the fiery 
passions of Athenian youth served but to strengthen 
their reverence for the virtuous mistress of the house- 
hold. All the merits, all the attractive qualities by 
which these Hetaerae (often, as numerous witnesses 
attest, amiable and accomplished women) acquired 
celebrity, and enchained their lovers and their friends, 
were won by the loss of public respect and of civil 
rights, which were granted exclusively to Athenian 
matrons of spotless ireputation. They alone were 
called by the law of Athens to bear Athenian citi- 
zens ; and this privilege — ^the aim of marriage le- 
garded as a physical union — was secured to them by 
various formalities. 

In order to be qualified for this their highest vo- 
cation, the Athenian girls were obliged to attend the 
Arcteia at the festival of the Brauronian goddess 
between their fifth and tenth year. 

As soon as they had attained to maturity, that is, 

about their fourteenth year, they were corn- 
Marriage. 
petent to contract marriage, to the legality 
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of wluch the betrothing of the maiden by her father 
or guardian, or, in default of them, by Epidikasia, 
was indispensable. If this ceremony of betrothing 
ieyyvriffig) was omitted, all the children of the mar- 
riage were illegitimate, and the marriage itself void. 

The Epidikasia was in use only in case of heiresses. 
They were treated as a sort of heritage which de- 
volved of right upon the nearest of kin ; and, without 
the slightest reference to their wishes, were awarded 
to the suitor who could establish his legal claims, by 
the Archon Eponymus, or, if they were wards, by the 
Polemarch. 

The honourable title of a female citizen by blood 
(dfrrri kyy vtfrr^) did not, however, rest on the for- 
malities of betrothing alone, but also on the mar- 
riage ceremonies connected with them ; and especially 
the dowry, Trpoi^ — money, clothes^ and jewels, and 
sometimes, but rarely, land. Neither concubines 
(waXXaifec), nor courtesans (eralpai), had any claim 
to these ; nor could even aliens, unless the privilege 
of intermarrying with a citizen had been granted to 
them as a favour, contract a marriage, the children o£ 
which were admissible into the Phratriae. To give 
birth to such children — the true children of Athens — 
was the grand privilege of Athenian matrons, and we 
frankly confess, their peculiar, we may almost say, 
prescribed vocation. Not only does the formula 
used on surrendering a daughter into the hands 
of her betrothed husband* express this with a. di- 
rectness rather at variance with modem notions of 
delicacy, but all the uss^es which preceded the nup- 
tials evidently pointed to the same end : as, for 
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example, the Proteleia, a sacrifice offered by the 
betrothed maiden on the day before the wedding, 
to all the deities who presided over marriage, at 
which she dedicated to Artemis (Xi/crt^diyoc), a lock of 
hair and her mirror, as propitiatory oflferings ; the 
bridal bath, the symbolical anointment, the poppy^ 
cakes, &c., which are explained in the extant epitha- 
lamic songs : not to mention the mystic consecrations 
which boys and girls, who personated Dionysus and 
Ariadne, received in the Bacchic mysteries. 

Where marriage was regarded in so merely phy- 
sical a light, the husband could find no 
difficulty in repudiating his wife on the ^^'*^** 
sl^htest pretext, even without having recourse to 
courts o£ justice. If both parties were agreed, 
nothing was required for their divorce but a written 
certificate of .this agreement, delivered in to the 
Archon. Whether this was equally easy in case 
there were children is not expressly told. It was 
only when there was a dowry, the restitution of which 
would be demanded by the parents or guardians of 
the wife, that the husband was compelled to state 
leaaons for the divorce ; but it is not distinctly said 
whether, on alleging just cause of complaint, he was 
freed from the obligation to return the dowry. 

Where custom and law combined to place all the 
nobler qualities of woman in such absolute pemaie 
subjection to the physical strength of man, character, 
it is not surprising that Aristotle shoulfl complain 
of her nature as corrupt and depraved; nor that, 
-^in the states of Ionian descent, and especially in 
Athens, we discover many traces of the character 

which is now ascribed to the women of the East :— 

I 
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quarrelsomeness, love of finery, petty vanity, and 
very commonly, infidelity. 

The punishment of the latter was, for the adulterer, 
death ; either hy the hand of the injured party on 
detection, or, in case of subsequent discovery, by sen- 
tence of law. For the woman, who could not be put 
to death, it was, the loss of all civil rights, and more 
particularly of access to all temples or sacred places ; 
together with instant repudiation. Aristophanes' co- 
medies exhibit a caricature of the faults above men* 
tioned; but even allowing for the exaggerations of 
comedy, they give such pictures of effrontery, domestic 
tyraiiny, and licentiousness, that it is easy to under- 
stand why the legislators of the old world appointed 
certisiin officers specially to exercise supervision over 
the morals of women, and why at Athens they were 
forbidden to enter the thedtre. This latter point has in- 
deed been contested : but it seems now generally agreed 
that women were never present at the representa- 
tion of comedies, and scarcely ever at that of tra- 
gedies; though an anecdote concerning the effect 
produced by the Eumenides of iEschylus seems to 
give countenance to the belief that this was occasion- 
ally permitted *. 

But in considering these institutions, which were 

"'This anecdote (preserved in a passajj^e inserted in the Life 
of ^schylus by an unknown grammarian) is that, according 
to some, when the Eumenides was represented, the terror pro- 
duced by the^Fiuies of the chorus appearing in disorder (jxv~. 
^ahnv) on the stage was so great, that young children expired, 
and women were seized with premature pains of labour. What- 
ever foundation there may be for the statement as to tbo 
arrangement of the chorus> the account of its effect seems 
worthy of little credit. See Hermann, De Chore Eumenidum 
-ffischyli Dissert, i. Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 128— 138.— TVvw/. 
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designed to maintain public morals, we must al- 
ways have reference to those ages in which 
the old constitution was still held in honour. 
From the time that Pericles set an example of dis- 
regard of the antient severity, immorality gained 
ground. Yet it would be difficult to find any au* 
thentic sources to show that it ever reached the 
height it has attained in our great cities, where mar- 
ried women invade the province, and share the gains 
of courtesans. If a woman in Athens fell into the 
class of Hetserse and sold her person, she lust her civic 
rights ; and this, had some effect in preserving public 
morals.. In Alcibiades' days when the familiarity 
with Asiatic manners had some influence, complaints 
of. the oppressive yoke of marriage became more 
frequent, and the seductions of the accomplished 
Heta&rae more remarkable and successful; especially 
since poets and philosophers contributed to the cul- 
tivation of their minds; the grace of which gave 
to their attachments — sometimes unaffectedly con- 
stant — a charm that exalted a connexion, originally 
formed for momentary enjoyment, into a true and 
noble friendship. The names of Aspasia, of Lais 
of Corinth, Phryne of Thespiee, Myrina of Samos^ 
of Pythionice, all of whom exercised considerable 
influence on the character and the destiny of Athens, 
will for ever occupy a place in history ; nor can the 
domestic history of Athens, and the existence of her 
citizens, ever be properly understood by any one who 
thinks these women — the companions of the men. 
in all their hours of pleasure and revelry, and, at 
length, the models upon which the matrons fashioned 
themselves — unworthy of his attention. 
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When we consider the cnconragement given to 
AthraUn ^^^t^ ofWohiptwous effeminacy by snch 
character. briiHaiit examples, and the apology they 
fonnd in the influence of the climate, we are asto- 
nished at the vigour and manliness of individual ex- 
amples j and at the pure sublimity of those works of art 
which prove true elevation to the region of the Great 
and the Beautiful, far more conclusively than a cloud 
of witnesses. Here we have ocular and undeniable 
proof of the influences of an all-pervading, all-en- 
larging public life, in which the knowledge of one 
became the property of all ; and of the boundless 
advantages of an education which developed the phy- 
sical, no less than the moral powers of man. 

The boys of Athens were generally taken from the 
Education GynflBceum in their seventh year. They 
of boys. ^ere then committed to the care of two 
masters, the one for bodily, the other for mental, exer- 
cises. Reading and writing, and reciting by heart 
passages of the greatest poets, from Homer down- 
wards, were the exercises by which the latter — the 
grammatist — aroused the intellectual faculties of his 
pupiL 

Gymnastics embraced, as parts of liberal education 
(^rpo(pri cXev^cptoc), hunting and riding. After the 
instructions of the grammatist, rausi^ followed ; not 
the mere arts of playing and singing, but the culti- 
vation of the moral sentiments by means of har- 
mony and measure. This was even prescribed in the 
laws of Solon ; though Aristotle affirms, that tly love 
for music was not widely diflused till after the Per- 
sian war. Prizes were given to the boys who excelled 
in singing the lyric poems of Solon at festivals; for 
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Bingiiig and playing on the lyre were esteemed accom- 
plishments necessary to a highly educated . man. 
Arithmetic and geometry were taught to all ; and at 
a later period, drawing and painting were compre- 
hended within the circle of a liberal education. 
These branches of instruction taken together formed 
the eyicvKXta wat^evfiGcra. 

But in- a free state like Athens, the talent of public 
speaking necessarily acquired an import- 
ance which no other could possess. This 
sprang into existence at the moment when Athens, 
:flushed with her recent victory over the barbarians, 
hecame, as it were, the Greece of Greece ('EWaooc 
'EXXdc). In this moment of triumph, the antique 
simplicity and reserve gave way to the desire i» shine, 
to the eagerness for posts of honour, the impatience 
to obtain distinction in the assembly of the people, 
the struggle for victory in the courts of justice : these 
laid the foundation of the influence which a po- 
lished and vigorous expression is certain to exercise, 
even over the rudest spirits. It was, moreover, just 
at this period that the insufficiency of the philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Ionic and Pythagorean 
schools began to be generally recognised ; that the 
great questions concerning the ultimate grounds 
and reality of our perceptions were agitated anew ; 
that efforts were made to clear up the distinction 
between perceptions by the senses, and truths appre- 
hended by the reason : and thus arose a dialectic 
which was by no means confined to the schools, but 
was applied to the daily business of life. 

The first remarkable beginnings of this popular 
eloquence are, by the common consent of all authorities. 
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ascribed to Pericles ; but the fall power of oratory as 
reduced, to an art was first wielded by Gorgias of 
Leontium * ; and the language which had been 
moulded and adorned by epic and lyric poets and by 
sages was suddenly fashioned to grammatical acute- 
ness, and to the subtlest expression. of ideas, con- 
veyed to the ear with all the pomp of sound. Not 
only what was said, but the manner of saying it, 
became the subject of scientific culture. It is not 
astonishing that a verbal blunder made by the actor 
Hegelochus, in a line of Euripides, furnished matter 
of jesting for years, to a public trained to such an 
exquisite dehcacy of organ t- But this afforded to 
the sophists the means of introducing their system, 
which entirely altered the mode of transacting pub- 
lic business, and the training deemed essential to 
the citizens , and legislators of a free state. The 
Athenian youth, captivated by the charms of an or- 
nate style of oratory, which brought down every thing 
to the level of common-places tricked out by a vivid 
and excitable imagination, audaciously disregarded 
the sages who had heretofore been their teachers and 
patterns. This drew upon the sophists a numerous 
body of formidable opponents (among whom Socrates 
may be named as the foremost) from the ranks of the 

* Olymp. 88, 1. 

f In a vene of the Orestes; *£« xofAoiriiif yo^ aZits d ymXiif 
i^ai (v. 273), Hegelochus, who acted the part of Orest^, pro- 
nounced the two last words ya>.nv c^£, by which the sei^e was 
changed from " I see a calaii" into '' I see a cat.'* ThissUght 
error of pronunciation furnished (as Porson remarks) a fertile 
subject of ridicule to the comic poets. Compare Schaefe^, Ap- 
paratus ad Demostbenem, vol. ii. p. 88.— TV-an.*/. 
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faithful venerators of the antique wisdom. Hence 
Isocrates, who restricted rhetoric to the business and 
concerns of state, to the exclusion of dialectical and 
physical questions, was esteemed its true founder; 
and the art of oratory, thus brought back to its 
genuine, natural, and useful province, acquired an 
advantageous sphere of influence, just at the time 
when the ties of morality began to relax. 

In the direction previously taken by rhetoric, phi- 
losophical investigation was so interwoven with that 
steady, that metaphysical and ethical questions (at 
that time more frequently interminable subtleties than 
quickening principles) inevitably occupied a portion 
of the attention. This passion for the investigation 
of problems concerning the essential properties of 
man was at the same time the living source of new 
philosophical systems, which again stimulated the 
more noble qualities of human nature; and, even 
when they represented pleasure as the highest good, 
imposed some check on debasing sensuality, by sub- 
jecting mere enjoyment to certain principles which 
prevented the susceptibility to good from being utterly 
quenched. 

And as the petulant audacity of the Attic glance 
i^ArriKov jSXcTrof) was tempered by the consciousness 
of wit and of the highest cultivation, so even the faults 
and vices of the Athenians were covered beneath the 
graceful, though often indeed transparent, folds of 
the veil of the Charis. 
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Until the close of the Persian war, the priittitive 
institutions and manners of Athens subsisted in a 
nearly unaltered state. During this period of her 
history, the morality of the people was upheld by 
certain rules derived from the early agrarian religion 
of the Pelasgians. The holy reverence for natural 
ihanners which that religion inculcated was the most 
beneficial part of its brilliant mythical system. 

Athene, the patron goddess of the citadel, where 
her temple and her image had stood from the remotest 
ages, is the divinity to whom the series of the earliest 
legends is attached. Connected with her in dim 
and awful traditioils, the high antiquity of which is 
always perceptible, are Hephaestus and Hermes, and 
Poseidon, who was worshipped by the Eteobutads 
under the name of ErechtheUs^ The acute in- 
quirer will discover, through the mist of fable, 
allusions to those operations and blessings of nature 
to which the national existence of the old Pelasgians 
was intimately attached. 
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The dehies who presided over agriculture were 
the daughters of Cecrops, who are called ^ ^^^. 
the earliest priestesses of Pallas ; Agraulos, deiuea. 
Pandrosos, and Herst5 — ^names which nearly 
coincide in meaning with the Attic Hours, Thallo 
and Carpo. They nourish the earth-born Erich- 
thonius, — the com springing from the ground when 
the seed has rotted, the offspring of the warmth of 
earth and the mildness of ether: and thus arose 
the legend, afterwards disfigured, of the embraces 
(«/)oc yafiog) of Hephaestus and Pallas. It is to be 
observed, that the nature of these Agraulian virgins 
entirely agrees with that of the primitive Pallas, who 
is herself described as Pandrosos, as Agraulos, and as 
Budeia; and again, that the conception of her differs 
little from that of Demeter, who, in common with 
Pallas, is the bearer of the Gorgon's head. The idea 
which the Eleusinians formed of Demeter, Hades, 
and Persephone, as patrons of husbandry, was the 
same as that entertained by the Athenians, of Pallas, 
Hephaestus, and Erichthonius. The former bestowed 
the temperate warmth of the air and the fertilizing- 
moonlight; hence the Athenians celebrated their 
rites, like those of other light-giving deities, with 
torch-festivals ; and hence, on the coins anterior to 
the time of Pericles, we find a moon together with 
the owl and the diota. 

Agriculture itself was invested with a religious 
character. Whatever was regarded as a necessary 
condition to its prosperity, we find veiled under 
the names used to denote the goddess of the 
citadel. We observe too that Erechtheas has a 
place in her temple ; and her contest with Poaeidoxi, 

t2 
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which admits of local interpretations, atte8t9 the 
varied aspects and relations with which the profound 
and contemplative spirit of the Pelasgians delighted 
to invest their revered patroness. 

More recent in date, and essentially different in 
Deities pre- ^^^^^ whole Colouring, are the legends con- 
sidingover nectcd with the names of Xuthus, Ion, 

arms and ' ' 

cities. iEgeus, and Theseus. The tendency of 
these is to celebrate warlike exploits and civil insti- 
tutions. They are connected with the worship of 
Apollo, and with that of Poseidon, in whose honour 
the kindred Ionic tribes had instituted Poseidonia 
and Panionia. 

The temples sacred to this mythical group, the 
Py thium. Delphinium, and Olympieum, were situated 
in the lower town ; the elder Pallas had possession 
of the citadel. It is, however, difficult accurately to 
discern from the accounts of poets and rhetoricians, 
who delighted to obtain for the more recent legends 
the veneration naturally inspired by remote antiquity, 
what belonged to the Erechthidian, and what to the 
Ionic mythology ; and the contradiction opposed to 
some accounts and attempts at explanation need 
therefore excite no surprise. 

The religious rites of the agrarian gods to which 
Sacerdotal ^^ ^^^^ alludcd abovc, had been committed 
famMes. j^y ^he Athenians to the family of the Eteo- 
butadee. The two opinions on the relations of such 
sacerdotal races have not been entirely conciliated. It 
is not clear whether they originally subsisted as a 
caste, severed from all others ; or whether the priestly 
dignity was originally blended with that of patriarch 
and prince in suoh a maimer, that every tribe which 
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had a chief had necessarily a priest, and the dele- 
gating the sacerdotal office exclusively to certain 
clans or families was an institution of later times. 
The latter opinion is now the most generally received. 

Only one family is known to have existed in Attica 
in the form of a caste dedicated to the priesthood — 
the Eumolpidae, hereditary priests of Eleusis, of 
Thracian extraction. All other clans had among 
them some individual who devoted himself to the 
priesthood; but his kinsmen followed their own 
avocations, except on solemn occasions, when they 
"were summoned to take part in the religious pro* 
cessions. 

The sacrifices called orgeonic* were provided by a 
clan, a phratria, or any other body or com- orgeonic 
pany, in contradistinction from the state «»acrifice«. 
sacrifices. If a clan which offered sacrifices is to be 
described as a sacerdotal one, we must include under 
that denomination not only the Butadee, but the 
Ceryces {idipvKeo), who enjoyed peculiar privileges at 
the mysteries of Eleusis; . and- the Eleusinian family 
of the Hipponici, who carried the torches at the 
mysteries ; an honour which, after the extinction of 
that family, devolved on the Lycomidse. The names 
of these clans indicate occupations which were of 
importance in the heroic ages ; but there was only 
one Hieroceryx in the clan of the Ceryces. 

With the lapse of time, those among the orgeonic 
. or gentile sacrifices which were the objects of pecuUar 
resort, gradually grew into public ones ; but the direc- 
tion of the ceremony remained with the race which 

* From e^yiwvts, those who combined to offer sacrifices, 
-whether they were of the same kindred or not. 
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had firBt learned to propitiate the gods by it, after it 
had been transferred to the temples of the state. la 
this way the sacrifices to Athen^ Polias and Ereeh- 
theus were in the hands of the Eteobutadae. This fa- 
mily originally belonged to the pbyle of the GelecHites, 
but by their residence in the city among the £upa- 
tridte, they acquired a consideration not inferior to 
that enjoyed by the Alcmseonidee, the Codrid«e, &c. 
Nevertheless, the phratria of the Butadse included 
several plebeian families, which affords the be^ con- 
futation of their supposed Eupatrid rank. 

The priesthood was determined among the Butade 
by lot : but the person thus chosen was at 

Priesthood. ,., , ^ . . , 

liberty to exchange with another member 
of the same clan. The o&ce of torch-bearer aad of 
sacred herald at the clan-sacrifices descended from 
father to son. An unmarried or widowed matron of 
the clan of the Eteobutadse, who lived in the temple 
and received maintenance and gifts of honour (y«fHi) 
from the state, officiated as priestess of Athene Polkis; 
a man of the same tribe, as priest of Erecbtheus 
(Poseidon). 

The festivals which were dignified by the presoace 
of this priestess, remarkable for the stateliness of her 
dress, — the Ersephoria and the Scirophoria — afPoid 
still further indications of that primitive and mjrstical 
character which we have already spoken of as distin- 
guishing the ancient agrarian worship. Four girls, 
under eleven years of age, were shut up for a whole 
year with the priestess in the Acropolis, and cm- 
ployed in weaving the Panathenaic peplus. In the 
former of these festivals, two of them carried the gifts 
(epaai) carefully concealed in a basket, to a cavern, 
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fram wludi their euccesoors in office, laden with new 
gifts, again ascended to the citadel. At the Sciro- 
phoda, the piiestB o£ Atben^ Polias, Erechtheus, and 
Helios, went in procession from the temple in the 
Acropolis, escorted by the whole clan, to Scirus, a 
field near the city on the Eleusinian way ; in which, 
according to tradition, the &:8t seed was committed 
to the earth. 

As other phylse rose to importance, the charac- 
teristics of their occupations were respectively at- 
tributed to Athene. She was Ergan^ to the artisans, 
Promachos to the warriors, Budeia to the herds- 
men. But the higher importance for so many 
reasons attached to husbandry, gave to all the fes- 
ti¥als which had any reference to that, a more sacred 
character, 

Zeus, the protector of the labouring ox, was ac* 
cordii^y, at a subsequent period, included in ^^^ 
the ancient festivals of thanksgiving. The 
Diipoha,or Buphonia, celebrated the secoud day after 
the Scirophoria, were sacred to him, and were also 
under the conduct of the Butadae. Symbolical acts 
seem here to have been intended to recall the times 
when husbandry not only first united man to his fellow 
misai, but gave security to the life of the patient 
beast which he made the companion of his toils. 
Thus, for example, the hatchet with which the sacri- 
ficial ox had been felled was*^ thrown into the sea, 
acooixiiag to the direction of the Prytanes, and the 
Butypus who slew him was obliged to flee. It is not 
clear when this sacrifice was celebrated. Even on 
the altar of the guardian Zeus in the citadel, no 
living thing was offered, aud no wine poured out 
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But as rites of family worship lay at tbe foundation 
of these usages, they were, though not absolutely 
mystical, yet less obvious to the eyes of the many 
than the national rites. Our information even con- 
cerning the Butadee is not very copious. 

In the course of time the Panatheniea became 
the most splendid of all the Athenian 
festivals. They originally bore traditional 
reference to Erechtheus, but derived their real im- 
portance from the union of all the Attic tribes round 
a common centre, which was effected by Theseus. 
The annual Panathensea must here be distinguished 
from the great pentaeteric Panathenaea. Even the 
lesser festivals directed by the athlothetae were 
embellished by gymnic games, horsemanship, and 
by music. A wreath of the sacred olive-tree gathered 
in the Academy, and a pitcher of the sacred oil (joy 
A^eve^ey a^Xoy c/itt), was the prize of the victor. At 
these festivals also, a peplus, embroidered with the 
combat of the goddess with the giant Asterius, was 
carried in solemn procession to Athene Polias, by 
the wives of the citizens. 

All these ceremonies were, however, grander and 
more solemn at the great Panathensea which occurred 
in the third year of every Olympiad, in Hecatom- 
baeon, the month which follows the summer solstice. 
Gymnic games, processions on horseback, sword 
dances, mimic representations of the battles of the 
Giants, and lastly, since the time of Pericles, contests 
between the citharoedi and rhapsodists in the Odeum 
built for the purpose, occupied the days devoted to sa- 
crificial rites. This gave occasion to that solemn pro- 
cession, of which the frieze of the Parthenon, brought 
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by Lord Elgin from Athens to London, conveys a 
mtch more distinct idea than any description can do. 
Youths on horseback, cars in which the statues of the 
Gods were drawn, Athenian matrons walking in pairs, 
two CanephorflB, the wives and daughters of the 
Metoeci, carrying the canopies, seats and vessels 
after the matrons (o-ica^iy^opfitv, v^pca^opclv, cicta-' 
^rf<j>op€iy), Ephebi and Gymnasiarchs, and lastly, 
the decorated victims furnished by the allied cities, 
went from Ceramicus up to the temple of the god- 
dess of the citadel, bearing the sacred peplus, which 
represented the battle with the giant and was woven 
in the temple itself. During a part of the procession, 
this peplus was fastened as a sail, to a ship drawn on 
rollers ; it was then again taken off and put on the 
goddess who was laid on a bed of flowers. In the 
evening a torch-race was connected with the festival 
(XafiTratovj^og ayifVy Xafmahxpo^ia)^ and subsequent 
to the time of Socrates, it was performed on horseback. 
The art in this race was, to carry the wax torches so 
that when running at full speed they should not be 
blown out. On these occasions the race-ground was 
always lighted up. 

As Theseus strove to hallow the political union of 
all the demi by means of the Panatheneea, so each 
individual festival was intended to combine all the 
peculiar characters under which the Athenians adored 
the patroness of their city ; thence the peplus, the 
warhke games and the torch-race. But theThesmo- 
phoria and Eleusinia; Cerealian festivals celebrated at 
Athens at the charge of the state, preserved a purely 
agrarian character. Of neither, however, is there a 
satisfactory account in any trustworthy author. 
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Of a still earlier date vera the Tbesmophoria^ 
Thesmo- ^luch, after tbe establishment of peace be- 
^^'^ tween Athens and £leu8is,w»e also placed 
under the direction oi the £iimolpid«. According 
to all existing evidence, they were celebrated in the 
mcHith Pyauepsion, which corresponds to our October. 
But the accounts of their duration aie so vague, 
that opinions differ as to whether they lasted three 
or five days. According to recent researches, it ap- 
pears that the three days of the festival were {»e« 
ceded by a day of preparation {avooo^^ the 11th of 
Pyanepsion), on which the tables of the laws wa:e 
brought to Eleusis, where the women who cele- 
brated the festival alone (the Thesmophoriazusae) 
remained for three days, excluding the female 
slaves. On the 15th of Pyanepsion they returned to 
Athens (jca^o^oc) : the 16th was a day of &5ting ; 
the 17 th was the day designated as Kalligeneia, on 
which sacrifices were made to Demeter, to Kora, to 
Pluto, to Kalligeneia, a mystic nurse or companion 
of Demeter, and to the nourishing earth. In Athens 
the women celebrated the festival in the Thesmo- 
phorium, a building consecrated to the purpose, 
under the direction of apifrccpai, or women selected 
two from each tribe. It was necessary that they 
siiould be of legitimate birth and lawfully married ; 
but to certain ceremonies in the temple virgins only 
were admitted. From the imperfect accounts of the 
ceremonies, which appear to have had reference to the 
institution of civil laws, the purposes of marriage, 
and the seed sown in autumn (^^poroc), we can only 
know that strict continence {hyyiveiv) was the pre- 
paration ; that during the festival the women sat on 
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h&cbB wkidi tend to aUay the passioB of love, and 
that the intervals of the ceremonies yrere enlivened hy 
jokes, games, and dances which were often not very 
decorous. On the fast-day the initiated women fd- 
lowed the car containing the sacred hasket, hare- 
foot ; hy the side went vizgins carrying vessels, and 
thus they walked in procession between the Thes- 
2nophorium and the Prytaneum. During a festival of 
such importance, the expenses of which were defrayed 
as a liturgy, the courts were, as usual, closed, and an 
expiatory sacrifice at the end of the ceremonies drifila) 
appeased the goddess for any unintentional offences. 
The Eleusinia appear to have been still more de- 
cidedly a state-festival : the Attic traditions, ^, , . 
iiowever, do not agree in their accounts of 
their origin. That a war had been waged between 
Athens and Eleusis, between Erechtheus and Eumol- 
pus, was well known. The descendants of Thracian 
colonists at Eleusis formed a party, headed by 
!Ettmolpu6, which laid hereditary claim to Athens. 
It is very probable that Triptolemus beloilged to 
this party; for his grandson, the younger Eumolpus, 
a son of Ceryx, is supposed to be the founder of 
the mysteries; and the worship of Triptolemus, to 
whom the Athenians ascribed the £rst cultivation 
of com, by the Eumolpidse and Ceryces, who pre- 
sided over the celebration of the Eleusinia, may 
be thus explained. The original festivals of thanks- 
giving after the harvest, which, on account of the 
sanctity of the goddesses, were respected even by 
the enemy, were gradually approximated to these in 
form. But, at a very early period, initiation to the 
my&tehes appears to have been the exclusive pii- 
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vilege of the Greeks, and denied to all barbarians ; 
especially since the Persians had committed great 
devastations by fire. In the Eleusinia, as well as in 
the Panathensea, we must distinguish the greater and 
the lesser. As to the time of their celebration, opinions 
differ. The lesser were celebrated annually in An- 
thesterion (the Greek beginning of spring, corre- 
sponding to February) ; the greater also annually, in 
Boedromion (about September) ; and it seems pro- 
bable that an observance of the seasons of the year 
was connected with it. The lesser festival was cele- 
brated at Agrse, a demus on the Ilyssus, at the dis- 
tance of three stadia from Athens (thence ra ev 
"Aypaig); this too was preceded by fasting. Puri- 
fication by water prepared the novice, who stood 
upon the skins of animals and swore the oath of 
secrecy to the mystagogue ; whereupon the formula 
of recognition was taught him : " I have drunk the 
mixed draught, I have taken the goblet out of the 
chest, and according to the rite laid it on the. basket, 
and then taken it out and laid it back into the 
chest." These lesser mysteries were only prelimi- 
nary (wpoKOL^apffig, Tpoayvevffio) ; the persons initiated 
in them were called Mystse {^vaTai,) 

Whether, however, one of the Mystse could be- 
come an Epopt (i. e. one of the initiated into the 
greater Eleusinian mysteries), after the lapse of one 
year, or whether a longer time of probation was ne- 
cessary, is a question concerning which opinions are 
nearly equally divided. The greater ceremonies 
were held in such veneration, that the name fxvffrtjpia 
or TeXerai was generally applied expressly to them ; 
and Athenians, however widely dispersed, seem to 
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have congregated at their celeb;ration. The begin- 
ning of the solemnity, according to the most accurate 
calculation, fell on the ] 5th of BoSdromion. A day 
of preliminary ceremonies (ayv/9/ioc), at which the 
Mystse (the initiated in the lesser rites) assembled in 
the Eleusinium at Athens, was reckoned as the first 
day. At this meeting none but the Tpuroi could be 
present. The second day was occupied in a proces- 
sion to the sea for the purification of the initiated ; 
hence the name of the day, aXo^£ ixvarai. The third 
seems to have been a day of fasting, closed in the 
evening with the mixed draught and the poppy cakes, 
after which, as Creuzer thinks, came the ceremony 
of covering the bridal couch of Persephone with 
purple. Concerning the following day, we are in 
total uncertainty; perhaps a sacrifice to Demeter 
and Kora, and the dance at the fountain Kallichorus. 
The fifth day was called, from a procession with 
torches, in which the initiated walked two and two 
in silence to the temple, Xa^Tdliav ^/uepa, the day of 
torches. The Daduchus led the way, bearing a torch. 
The scene of all these solemnities was Athens. 

It was not until the sixth day, which took its 
name from lacchus, the nurseling of Ceres, that they 
were transferred to Eleusis. In festal pomp, crowned 
with myrtle wreaths, and frequently calling aloud 
upon lacchus (laic^d^ccv), the initiated marched along 
the magnificent road from the outer Ceramicus, 
the point at which so many sacred processions began 
or ended ; passing through the sacred gate on the 
Upa uyo^Q, which was decorated with numerous 
monuments, and the pavement of which may still te 
discerned, they reached the magnificent temple of 
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Eleusis, converted by Jctmns, the architect of &e 
Propylsea, under the direction of Pericles, into the 
vastest and most remarkable sanctuary of Greeee. 

The last solemnity, the Epopteia, probably took 
place the same night. The Hicroceryx called 
aloud to the profane to depart; the torches were in- 
stantly extinguished, and the examinations began. 
They took place in the propylsea, the remains of 
which still attest the inaccessible character of the 
building. Then followed darkening, sudden light, 
thunder, alternations of sweet and fearful sounds, 
and lastly, the introduction to the light (^wraywyia), 
in the midst of which the statue of the goddess ap- 
peared, and in which a view (ahroypla) of the perfect- 
beatitude resulting from a union with the Gods was 
granted to the initiated *. 

On the following day, the seventh, it seems that 
the initiated returned home, halting at certain ap- 
pointed stations. The most remarkable ceremony, 
after the repose under the fig-tree, was that of the 
sports at the bridge over the Cephissus (the ye^vpc^- 
/ioV). The most unbridled licence of language 
was not only permitted, but rewarded with a filkt. 
This custom is thought to have been in commemora- 
tion of the female slave lambe, or Baubo, who c(Hn- 
forted the mourning Demeter. 

* Since the time of Meursius the opinion has prevailed 
thatj at the close of these ceremonies, the initiated were so- 
lemnly dismissed hy the Hieroceryx with the strange woids, 
Tiiyl Sfii^a^, the derivation of which was sou^t by some in 
Persian, by others in Sanscrit, till at length Lobeck showed 
that the passage in Hesychius, the source of this discovery, had 
no relation to the mysteries. See Lobeck's Aglaophamus, p. 
775—81, and Foreign Quarterly Review, voLvii. p. 52. 
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The eighth day, Epidauria, perhaps an addition 
made in the times when sacred festivals were arbi- 
trarily extended or altered, was a sort of supplemen- 
tary initiation for the sake of those who came too late. 
The ninth, Plemochoe, so called after a vase out of 
which libations were poured^ as closing ceremony of 
the festival, was perhaps kept with gymnic games, at 
the period when they were made to form part of 
every solemnity ; althoogh some suppose these games 
to have taken place on the seventh day. 

The latest researches of travellers into the local 
peculiarities of Elensis prove how skilfully the nature 
of the ground was turned to the account of these 
scenic ceremonies. There are old proverbs extant 
which afford evidence of the cheerful impression they 
made on those admitted to them *. The universally 
dif^sed opinion of the advantages which the initiated 
would enjoy in another life — for example, they were 
to sit on the seats of honour (irpoc^pca), while others 
lay in the mud (cy j3op/3df>^) — ^rendered the initiation 
a universal custom at Athens. It was probably the 
more popular among all ages and sexes, in conse- 
quence of its originally costing nothing. Subsequent 
to the time of Aristogiton some money was demanded, 
but it did not exceed the cost of the sacrifice of a 
sucking pig. A few philosophers (among whom 
was Socrates) alone ventured to contemn the mys- 
teries. A peculiar diet, splendid dresses and orna- 
ments which were worn till they were entirely unpro- 
ducible, and were then used as votive offerings, — 
or as swaddling bands — formed parts of the ritual 
of the initiated, which the Eumolpidse handed down 
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in unwritten laws, probably "^as traditions of tbeir 
order. 

The admission to the sacerdotal dignity seems to 

have been granted only on certain condi- 
sacerfotai ^^^^^ rpj^^ Eumolpid hierophant (*'£po- 

fjtavrriCy fjLvtrrayiayoc, ir^i^iiTriQ), the high 
priest of Attica, who was guardian of the last and 
profoundest secrets, and who held his office for life, 
could net be elected to his high station till he was 
of advanced «ge, and had irreproachably filled seve- 
ral sacerdotal offices. He was permitted to marry 
but once. The Daduchus, who, as well as the 
Hierophant, wore the diadem, was subject to the 
Dokimasia. All the other priests wore simply a 
myrtle wreath. The numerous servants of the temple 
were not permitted to enter the holy place, nor to 
go beyond the entrance of the sanctuary. 

When Hadrian was initiated, the rites were per- 
formed by a Hierophantis, whose chief assistant was 
of the family of the Phyllidse. Indeed it is not im- 
probable that, from the time the dates of the festi- 
vials wore altered, in compliance with the wishes of 
Demetrius, various deviations from the original forms 
may have been introduiced. 

Desecration of the mysteries was punished with 
death and confiscation. Betrayal of the 

Offences i ■• . /. i ^ • 

against secrcts, cclebration of the mysteries m 
°' places not dedicated to the purpose, or 
admission of strangers, were reckoned as desecration, 
and gave occasion to an Eisangelia, which was de- 
cided, by the Areopagus, or by the assembly of the 
people, according to the aspect under which the 
ofifence was viewed. In individual cases connected 
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with religion, the £umolpidiB, and probably together 
with them, the Ceryces, had the Hegemony ; but we 
may assume that they inflicted only ecclesiastical 
punishments (if we may use the expression), and 
indeed had not the power of inflicting ciyil ones. 

Whether these mysteries exercised the salutary 
influence on morals which many authors, j,^^^j 
ancient and modem, have ascribed to them, ff*®** ^^ 

' ' the mys- 

is a question which the calmer investiga- *«*««• 
tions of recent times would incline us to answer in 
the negative. The doctrines which could be thus 
conveyed were despised by the high-minded philo- 
sophers who laboured to render similar trutbs the 
property of the world, and to free science from the 
obstacles opposed to its diffusion ; they held that 
these gaudy and dearly bought symbols and cere- 
monies were rather a source of amusement than a 
support to morality, and that they were to be rejected 
altogether. When therefore the Emperor Theodosius 
forbade the celebration of the Eleusinia, in the year 
381 A. D., the form, as in other instances we have 
noted, had already lost its spirit. In 396, Alaric 
partly destroyed the deserted temple. 

If Solon's sacred ordinances iKvp(i€ic), which 
directed the sacrifices and festivals, had c^,„„g,io„ 
been preserved, or even if we were better between r«. 

ligiotts and 

acquainted with the periods appointed by social luts- 
ancient laws and oracles for the celebration " ^°*' . 
of the festivals at the expense of the state (the 
^TjfjLoreXii lepd and the ^ly/iorcXeic kopTai)^ we should 
be able better to understand many circumstances 
concerning the original developement of the state, 
and its agrarian religion. Even the internal con- 
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nexiim which existed between the rights of citizen- 
fihip and the wordiip of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo 
Patrios; between the right to contract mairiage and 
the A.rkteia ; between the Ephebia and the festival 
of AglauroB, &c., would become more clear to ub 
than it has as yet been made by the acute Tesearches 
of modern wTiters on mythology. Want of space 
prevents us from going into a more minute exami- 
nation of these festal periods and their mythical 
groundwork, or their relation to the mode of life ia 
Attica. 

Geminus asserts that the Greeks were enjoroed to 
Dates of the Celebrate the same festivals at the same 
festivals, periods of the moon's age, and the same 
seasons of the year. In order not to mistake a 
festival day, they especially observed the day on 
which the new moon was £rst visible in the evening 
twilight, and this day was the beginning of a month 
— vovjitiyia. But most festivals, as, for example, the 
Eleusinia and Thesmophoria, began when the moon 
was at full, hxofJLtjvia, The seasons were regulated 
by the appearance of the most brilliant of the fixed 
stars, which marked the agrarian epochs and the 
times favourable to navigation. The year began 
with the entrance of the sun into Aries ; the civil 
day, with the setting of the sun. 

But the difficulties which the Athenians experienced 
in reconciling the differences in their months and 
years resulting from the various phases of the moon, 
with the periods of the sun's course, were hardly so 
gveat as those which modern critics have found isi the 
attempt to distribute the festivals known to have 
existed in the 354 days of the lunar year and its 
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twelve months*, over the intercalary period which 
occurred every third year. 

The Lensean festival of Dionysus, the time for 
which seems to have heen marked hy nature, has, 
more especially, been the subject of much research. 

A festival commonly distinguished as the mral 

Dionysia (AiovTJtrta tcl irar' aypovc) was 

, ^ , . ^ . , , , T^ Dionyala. 

celebrated in Poseidcon (about our Decem- 
ber), in honour of the Eleutherian Bacchus, in the 
several villages, before Theseus concentrated the 
sacred buildings around the Prytaneum. It was 
the time of the vintage, which fell late in Attica, 
where it was the custom, as it is now in Hungary, 
to let the grapes hang very long. In An thes tenon, 
corresponding to our February, there was a second ; 
on the first day of which (irc^o/yia), the vats were 
opened ; on the second, new wine drunk (x^ec) ; on 
the third {yvrpoi), mystical symbolic rites celebrated 
in memory of the cultivation of the vine. This 
festival was called Anthesteria. 

After the consolidation of the central city of Attica, 
these separate rural Dionysia were united into one 
great general festival, which was called the grand or 
city Dionysia (ra ^cydXa, ra tv Aarei, rA Kar* fiorv), 
in contradistinction from the rural Dionysia above 
mentioned (^^lovvtna ra icar* aypoT^g), Partly, how- 
ever, from the variations in the Athenian calendar, 
partly because the month next to Poseideon was 
already occupied with Dionysian festivals, this was 

** The names of these months are, Hecatombseon, Jlieta- 
(^itnion, Boedromion, Pyanepsion, Msemacterion, Poseideon, 
Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, Munychion, Tharge- 
lion, SciiophorioD. 

z2 
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transferred to Elaphebolion, which corresponds to 
our March. 

We ought to observe that between these above 
named feasts of Bacchus, falls another, 
attached to the spot where the first wine- 
press in Attica was constructed, south of the citadel 
Cecropia, within the city, where a theatre was after- 
wards built. The place where stood the wine-press 
of the dwellers around the Cecropia (Leneeum), was 
originally a hamlet lying without the city, but at a 
later period united to it. Some rather vague expres- 
sions of the ancients excited in the scholars of mo- 
dern times the suspicion, that the festival celebrated 
there, the Lensea, was the same as the rural Dio- 
nysia ; others thought that it coincided with the An- 
thesteria, and formed but one with that ; till Bockh, 
in his acute and learned analysis, showed that this 
feast of the wine-press (Lensea) was a fourth and 
distinct, festival, representing the cultivation of the 
vine, and the preparation of wine; and that it should 
be fixed on the 20th of Gamelion, our January. 
For at that season the grapes left on the vines, 
mellowed by frost, yielded the most spirited must, 
which was called ambrosia. These Lenaea, which, 
. on account of the primitive, and as it seems uni- 
versal, custom of mixing water with wine, were ce- 
lebrated in the marshes at the foot of the Acropolis, 
unquestionably formed part of the most ancient fes- 
tivals of the Attic state ; and the Anthesteria, from 
their important relation to the cultivation of the vine, 
were united with the rural Dionysia, the feast of the 
vintage. 

Other villages had had similar festivals, but the 
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preponderance of Cecropia, after it became the ca- 
pital city, gave permanency to those alone which 
were connected with it, and some few others, like 
those in Branron. The city Dionysia were, however, 
of a later date*. 

* On B6ckh*8 investigations respecting the Attic festivals 
of Dionysus, see the Philological Museum, vol.ii. p. 273.— 
Traml. 
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Chapter XX. 



Dionysiac festivals-^Dithyrambic choruses— Origin and progress af 
tragedy — Pratinas — Phrynichus — iEschylus — Theatrical costnme— 
Theatres — Tetralogy — Judges of the drama — Dramatic represen- 
tations— Satyrtc drama — Origin of comedy — Its connexion with 
democracy — Aristophanes— Hilarotragedies — Freedom of the drama 
—Superstitious practices — Rites of Sepulture— Sacred vases. 

The peculiar and invariable characteristic of all the 
Dionysiac festivals, mentioned at the close of the fore- 
going chapter, was, as will readily be imagined, the 
joyousness and mirth which are the fairest gifts of 
the god in whose honour they were held, — ^the dis- 
penser of freedom, the deliverer from sorrow and care. 
Their celebration was marked by gaiety and pleasure, 
and even the fetters of slavery were loosed at the re- 
currence of the Anthesteria and the Dionysia. Ban- 
quets were given at the festival of the vintage, the 
viands for which were sent to the giver of the feast ; 
and at the Diasia*, the echo, as it were, of these 
greater festivities, presents were given to the children. 
At the time when Eleutherse, in her hatred against 
Thebes, sought alliance with Athens ; in those semi- 
historical ages, before the invasion of the Heradidae, 
and after the immigration of the Boeotians from Ame, 

* The Diasia were held on the 23d of the month Anthes- 
terion, eleven days after the Choes. 
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l^e ancient statxie of wood, wMcb^ at the annual fes- 
tival of the greater Dionysia, was carried firom the 
temple of the Eleuthcrian Dionysus to the chapel in 
the Academy^ came, as legends relate, to Athena. 

By these traditions, the period of the introduction 
of the greater Dionysia is made known to us. It was 
supposed that the image was unwillingly received^ 
and that for this o£Pence the god visited men with hia 
displeasure. 

These have been assumed as historical grounds for 
the public celebration of the phallic worship, which 
was connected with this festival. 

Dithyrambs were first introduced at these rural 
feasts ; they were originally the inspirations j)itj,yyan,bic 
of the moment, and of the care-destroying, choruBes. 
freedom-dispensing father {Liber pater ^ eXev^ipiog), 
whose discovery and whose praises they sang* After 
them followed songs regularly learned and artistically 
performed by choruses. This soon led to a contest of 
these choral bands, in which an ox was the prize of 
the winner. The chorus {kvkX^oc) danced in a circle 
aTQund the altar of Bacchus, while another, which 
came and went at intervals, implored the blessing 
of the giver of fertility in ithyphallic songs. In order 
to render their songs more gay and attractive, the 
chorus-singers of the dithyrambs, perhaps from the 
whim of the moment, assumed the disguise of satyrs. 
From this eircumstance we may date a new era &ur 
tiiese songs ; the most wanton jests and the wildest 
buffoonery were not only permitted and sanctioned^ 
hut almost recommended, by the disguise assumed ; 
and even the applause bestowed on these additions to 
the dithyrambs restricted the latter to such a degree. 
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that they were gradually abbreviated, and sometimes 
wholly omitted, for the sake of the tragedy. Such 
was the name given to this addition ; either from the 
disguise under which the satyrs concealed themselves 
(rpayff)^ or from the prize (a he-goat, rpayoc) given 
to the victor. Every performer in this chorus of satyrs 
strove to surpass his associates in word or action, and 
did whatever occurred to him at the moment as most 
likely to obtain the prize. 

Such was the origin of tragedy, the twofold object 
Origin of o^ which was, to sing dithyrambs, and to 
tragedy, amuse the spectators with jests and rail- 
lery. It however retained its primitive and especial 
distinction from the ithyphallic chorus ; that, namely, 
of moving in a circular dance around the altar of 
Dionysus. Subsequently, the goat was so often 
awarded to the skilful Thespis, that the contests of 
the individual performers in the chorus of satyrs 
ceased. Thespis, a native of Icaria, an Attic village 
in which the Eleutheria were celebrated with unu&ual 
pomp, and to which Attic tradition ascribed the inven- 
tion of tragedy (though, as we have hinted, falsely), 
altered it only in so far as he introduced an interlo- 
cutor in the pauses of the chorus of satyrs, in order 
to afford the latter time to rest. Probably it was he 
who first gave the chorus another costume — as, for 
instance, thiat of Ajax or of the Centaurs — in order 
more distinctly to mark their connexion with the in- 
terlocutor, who at length, entirely discarding the cha- 
racter of a jester, devoted himself exclusively to grave* 
and heroic subjects of mythical story : hence he was 
liable to the proverbial reproof, " That has nothing 
to do with Dionysus " (ovdev irpoe tov ^lovvaov). 
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Every step towards artistical perfection gave a 
ftesh impulse to the successive attempts of pf^„B9 of 
the creators of the drama, to refine and tragedy. 
exalt that love of amusement and of spectacle in 
which it had its source. Yet it is difficult to deter- 
mine the several stages of the dramatic art with any 
precision. 

Pratinas seems to have been the first who entirely 
omitted the satyrs. Phrynichus exhibited the stories 
and the sufferings of old heroes (fiv^oi isal ira^iy), 
iEschylus therefore found tragedy* in a 
sufficiently advanced stage to enable him **^ ^^°*' 
to reduce the dance, which had hitherto consti- 
tuted the principal part of the performance, within 
narrow limits; and to substitute dialogue for the mo- 
nologues of the interlocutors, with which Phrynichus 
had filled the intervals of the dance. iEschylus gave 
to the chorus a closer reference to the two acting and 
speaking personages. This, however, involved the 
important change, that the action and the fable, and 
not the choral song, became the essential part of the 
tragedy. By him, too, the number of the tragic 
chorus t was fixed at twelve. Sophocles, or some im- 
mediate predecessor of his, increased it to fifteen. 

In the third year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad 
a third actor was introduced. This change had been 

* Notwiihstarding the assertious of Horace, it does not 
appear that, even in the time of Thespis, tragedies could have 
been perforated in carts ; the stages were probably platforms 
or hustings of boards (!«•' /»§/«?). 

f Called by the Greeks vtr^uyeavoty to distinguish it from 
the dithyrambic chorus, which moved in a circle (^xvxXtos), and 
consisted of fifty persons. 
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prepared by tlie machinery of .^Ischylus ; such as his 
introduction of the vision of Prometheus chained to 
th^ rock. With what solemn terrors the genius of 
that great dramatist invested these actors — as^ i&g 
example, when the Eumenides, frata whom the poet 
had as yet taken nothing of the horrible character 
and aspect of vampires gorged with human blood, 
nrehed upon the stage * — we learn from tradition and 
from his own words. 

Garments reaching to the ankles, broad girdles. 
Theatrical ^^^^ With high cork soles, buskins bor- 
costume, yowed from the dress of the Cretan hunts- 
man, for the part of the hero ; after Olymp* 80, 2: 
burning torches ; masks inclosing the whole head, 
before and behind; or, occasionally, to produce a 
still more horrible appearance, the face painted, — 
were among the mechanical tricks resorted to even 
in the age of iEschylus, to excite the feelings of the 
audience through the senses; while the sudden 
appearance of the Furies, the disappearance of the 
ghosts, and even the ruin of Caucasus, were repre^ 
sented by mechanical contrivances. Machinery so 
complicated could only exist in a stationary and soHd 
theatre : such a one had begun to be built in Athens 
in consequence of the seats of the spectators having 
given way during the representation of plays oi 
i^sehyluB and of Pratinasf* 

More exact inspection of the ruins of the ancient 
theatres has tended to correct many of 
the former impressions with respect to 

* See above, p. 31 6, note, 
t Olymp. 70, 1. 
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tbem. Yet much remains obscure. That we must 
distifiguish three main divisions — the theatre, piro- 
perly so called (the raised, or gradimted, benches) ^ 
the scene, in the strictest sense of the word (the 
wall behind the stage); and, lastly, the orchestra 
(the space enclosed by the semicircle of graduated 
seats) is ascertained. But the purpose of the 
logek>n (Xoyelov), which the Romans translate by 
the word proscenium^ is doubtful. The proseeniyam 
ia the space in front of the wall which encloses 
the stage opposite to the spectators, and, in so 
far» is like the orchestra ; but Xoyetov is the wooden 
stage which was constructed over that space, and 
upon which the performance took place. In the 
middle of the orchestra, which was more spacious 
in the Greek than in the Roman theatres^ stood 
the Thymele for the sacrifice o£Gered to Bacchus: 
the acting chorus too appeared in the orchestra,, 
above which the logeion was raised ten or twelve 
feet. The decoration of the logeion was always 
the representation of some place in the open air; 
a forest, a road or street, — ^nevei of the interior of 
a building. The side entrances {irpGoohi) led into 
the orchestra, out of which there were steps up to the 
logeion, but architects are not yet agreed whither 
these steps led. Meineke understands the paca- 
acenia to have been the wardrobe, or dressiDg-room. 
There were three doors in the wall at the back, whidfc 
had a distinct signification. If the actor first came 
upon the stage through the middle, or royal door, the 
audience instantly knew that he sustained the prin?* 
eipal part; if through either of the sides, or stranger's 
dM) a secondary character. The scenery was v^ble 
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through the middle door. Our information on 
this subject is, however, derived rather from the 
Roman than the Greek theatre. Originally the 
scenes were flat paintings pushed on wheels ; after- 
wards they were moved upon rollers or castors (iicrv- 
jcX»7/xa, cjworpa) ; the last improvement was the sub- 
stitution of triangular scenes, the several sides of 
which represented different objects, so that the scene 
was changed by simply turning them round on a 
pivot. These triangles were called ireplaKroi, For 
the appearance of the gods, there was an altar-like 
elevation above the proscenium, the theologeion. The 
necessity for rapid changes of scenery was created 
by the vast extent of matter embraced by the trage- 
dies which the poets vied with other in producing. 
There is no evidence whatever that the unity of place, 
which is the creature of French ingenuity, was ever 
observed in the Greek drama, but the change of 
pilace was more frequently left to the fancy, than 
aided by scenic illusion. The stage remained always 
open ; there was no drop scene. 

In the time of iEschylus, however, the insatiable 

love of shows which characterized the Athe- 

ogy. jj^jj^^^^ ^.j^g^ j^g lg ^g]j known, not satisfied 

with one piece. The poet who aspired to a prize 
was compelled to produce a complete tetralogy, — 
three tragedies and a satyric drama. Sometimes 
these stood in an organic relation to each other; 
sometimes they were perfectly unconnected ; some- 
times they were designed to produce the most striking 
contrasts. It is not known what was the immediate 
cause of a custom which, however early the per- 
formance might begin, must, one ^"ould think, have 
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been very fatiguing and inconvenient to the spec- 
tators. It was not tin later (probably not till the 
time of the Romans), that an awning (irojoa- 
veraafia) was stretched over the theatre, properly so 
called, to shelter the audience, who had heretofore 
sat exposed to the sun and the elements. Sophocles, 
indeed, ventured to bring forward a single piece, but 
even after his time tetralogies were performed. 

The judges of the merits of dramatic productions 
were chosen by lot under the direction of Dramatic 
the archon; .five for comedy, sometimes J"dg«8' 
more for tragedy, and occasionally, in very remark- 
able cases, as many as ten. Their judgments, 
however, were sometimes unfairly warped by party 
spirit, or corrupted by favour, and even by bribery. 
In Athens they involved legal prosecution. But when 
the public voice assumed the office of censor, in con- 
sequence of any immoral or irreligious sentiments in 
the piece *, it drew upon the poet the disastrous con- 
sequence of a prosecution for impiety, which was 
thed before the ordinary judges. 

It appears from Bockh's researches, that new tra- 
gedies and comedies were brought out at Dramatic re^ 
the great Dionysia, though, whether the P'e»«atationf, 
latter were all new, is uncertain. Plays which had 
already been acted were performed at the rural Dio- 
nysia: at the Lensea, also, repetitions, at least in 
part; at the Anthesteria, besides. the mystic repre- 
sentations,, parts of the pieces acted at the great 
Dionysia, were read. Poets and actors were always 
paid by the state at Athens; and the poet had 

* As in the celebrated verse of EuripideS) *H ykv^v' o/iM/MXr 
fi li (p^* awfioTog, Hippolyt. 612. 
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ha mimes amigtied to bim by lot. They 
always men — ^women never appeared aa the stage, 
and tbe Tictorious or successful nume was acc^rted 
tke next time wiliiout examination. They xeceiTed 
their instructions immediately and solely from the 
poet (Jdbulam docere, BtjbdtrKecy). It was otherwise 
with regard to the chorus ; the tonishing of which 
was entrusted, as a Hturgy, to one of the choregi 
sdected from the tribes, who, under the direction of 
the poet, caused the band of singers and musicians, 
whom he supplied with all necessaries, to be trained 
by a proper teacher (^^o^ht^oLffKoKog) *. A tripod, 
which was usually placed as an offering in a little 
chapel built for it, or sometimes on a pillar in the 
street of tripods, was the prize in these musical 
games: the inscriptions which accompanied these 
tripods made honourable mention of the phyle; of 
the agon in which the victor had conquered; of 
the choregus, who usually belonged to the same 
phyle, and who was always an Athenian; of the 
teacher of the chorus, whose native country was 
sometimes added, as he was not necessarily an Athe- 
nian ; in most cases, of the archon ; and if it was a 
cyclic chorus, of the fluteplayer. 

The fame of the poet was celebrated in the contem- 
poraneous didascalise, which were annually drawn 
up under the supmntendence of the magistrates. 
They recorded the titles of the plays which had won 
the prizes, and the names of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors, and formed a sort of theatrical register* 
They also contained an exact statement of the names 

* On the liturgy of the choregia, see above, p. 273. 
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of tihe festivals, of the best actors, and the value of 
the prizes, down to the third inclasive, whidi each 
piece carried off. The didascaliee were collected, par- 
ticularly since the time of Aristotle*, and preserved 
for reference. Suspicion has often been thrown on 
these documents, but their value has been fully ap- 
preciated and established by Bockh, who estimates 
their authenticity as on a level with that of the best 
accredited monuments. 

The rude germ of tragedy, — ^the chorus sung and 
danced by Satyrs, — was first reduced to 
a special form by Pratinas in Phlius, and 1**^^^ 
continued from that time to preserve its in- 
dividual character, as a mere afterpiece to the tragedy, 
the melancholy or terrible impressions of which its 
object was to obliterate by mimic dance and ludi- 
crous travestie of the tragic fable. 

Tragedy seems to have assumed a different form 
in Sicyon, where Epigenes claimed the honour of 
its invention. Uniting a dithyrambic with a mimetic 
character, it approached more nearly, according to 
Bockh's interpretation of a Bceotian inscription, to 
the lyrical drama of modem times. 

The same exquisite sensibility to art, the same 
unerring taste, and the same festal cus- 
toms, to which tragedy owed its origin, also cJmedy.^ 
give birth to comedy, though in another 
part of Greece. The Doric Megara seems justly to 

* Aristotle himself made a collection of didascalise, which 
he appears to have illustrated with accounts of the dramatic 
poets recorded in them. See Diogenes Laertius, v. 26, and 
Menage's note, — TransL 
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lay claim to the merit of having first brought the loud 
and joyous wine-songs which resounded in the village 
^icdffirf) at the tumultuous festal procession iicdfiog}* 
into a regular form. Susarion, a native of the Mega-: 
rian village Tripodiscus, carried comedy to the Attic 
demus, Icaria.f It had already assumed a rhythmical 
form, and was adapted to an action sustained by seve- 
ral actors. At first, however, it remained a village 
festival, in its new home, and its expenses, including 
those of a chorus, were defrayed by the voluntary 
contributions of individuals, without any aid fro^i 
the state. 

In Sicily, it had already been raised by Epichar- 
mus to a resular artistical form, while 

Connexion of . ^ ' 

comedy with Attic comcdy was yet rude and unpp- 
emocracy. jjg^^^^ g^^^ ^j|.|^ ^yit victory of Salamis, the 

Demus rose into power, and with it arose comedy, the 
daughter of democracy. Cratinus, who lived between 
the sixty-fifth and eighty-ninth Olympiad, must 
be regarded as the father of the second period of 
ancient comedy. For boldness of invention, splen- 
dour of diction, and high, austere morality, he de- 
serves to be compared with his contemporary iEschy- 
lus. Like him, he fixed the number of actors on 
the stage at three; he also probably invented the 
comic masks, and used comic satire as an instrument 
for chastising the rage for innovation. 

* Aristotle, Poet. 5, says that the word xvfKu^Uis derived 
either ftomtUiffi, or from xv/Ati; add that the Megarians used 
the latter derivatioa as an argument in favour of their daims 
for the invention of comedy, as they called villages uifAmr^ 
whereas the Athenians called them Itifiui, — TransL 

t Between Olymp. 49, 3. and 55, 1. 
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But with the pTedominant influence of the Demus 
on all social and civil institutions, and with the 
oonroption of primitive simplicity, ancient comedy 
reached its thiid period,* in which it attained to 
the highest conceivable pitch of shameless licence, 
raillery at the degeneracy of the times, fantastic 
creation of a world of absurdity in mockery of the 
defects of the actual world, and lively apprehen- 
sion of the ridiculous in conduct and manners. Such 
is our conception of it, associated with the names of 
Eupolis, Aristophanes, Plato, Phrynichus, &c. 

Intellect and reason are here displayed in volun* 
tary subjection to every animal impulse of man's na* 
ture, and yet so contented in their subjection, that it 
seems to be but their natural position. 

The works of Aristophanes, still extant, furnish us 
with a standard for judging of Attic co- 
medy. There is, however^ a prac^cal piui'p^ 
tendency perceptible through his wildest 
sallies of sarcastic humour ; and the arts which lead 
to worldly success are the butt ^t which he aims all 
the shafts of his ridicule. 

At a much later period, when comedy, by the in- 
fluence of civil institutions and relations, 
had assumed a much more tame and re- tragediM. 
gttlar character, the accomplished Greeks 
were brought to receive with approbation intentional 
parodies or travesties of old tragedies, under the 
name of Hilinrotragedies, the very metre of which 
parodied the solemn cadence of the original, and 
thus added to the ludicrous effect. None but «n 

* Olymp. 86-^93. 
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avdieiice faoniliar with the mafit^ieces of their poets 
would have been able to catch the point of the«e 
rapid and thick-comiiig alluftions ; and yet the .poet 
who contended for the prize was compelled to create 
a continual surprise by what needed no expianation 
to render it intelligible. 

The wreath of the sacred olive, and the delicacies 
iniittefice of **• *^® fcstal banquet, which were the por- 
deoMcracy. ^^qu of the favouritc, wcrc awarded by the 
people ; to divert the people was, therefore, his task. 
Though, perhaps, he was so fortunate as to be able 
to calculate with certainty on their quickness of ap- 
prehension, and on their appreciation of all the 
labour that he had undergone to please them» yet it 
must be confessed that it was not an easy task 
to satisfy them completely; the fastidious taste of 
such an audience was but too quick to mark the 
least falling off in the care of the poet. So restless, 
indeed, was their craving after novelty and dramatic 
esLCitement, that, even aided by the magic of scenic 
representation, and by the arts tributary to the 
drama, he could rarely aeciure the favQur <rf the 
sovereign Demus for any considerable period* Hence, 
he transported his auditors from the celestial regions 
to the abode of Pluto; hence he introduced the 
jargon of barbaric neighbours amidst the polished 
phrase of Attic society; and hence he gratified the 
coarser tastes of his audience by ezhibitionB £rom 
which modem decency would turn w^h disgust. 

Modern technical dkill has hardly been able to 
Tecbftioai invent any thing of which the rudiments 
nventions. j^ ^^^ ^^-^^ -^ ^l^^ Grcck drama ; and we 

mention the prompter (v^ro^SoXerfc), and the mute 
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persons of the- drama . (ictt>^a vpovava) — ^for which 
dressed puppets were occasionally substituted— only 
as examples among the many that might be quoted, 
of the expedients devised to increase the illusion. 

If, however, the. poet was in favour with the people, 
he was permitted to come forward chmng freedom of 
the drama m his own person, and to give ^^ drama. 
his advice on any subject of public interest, or to 
expose the faults and weaknesses of the popular 
leaders. This address was termed the Parabasis 
<from irapafiaiveiVf to come forward). The early 
comic poets enjoyed the fullest licence of ridiculing 
public men, not only by ceiuraring their measures 
or their character, but even by bringing them on the 
stage as persons of the drama, and by imitating 
their voice and bodily peculiarities. A legal restric- 
tion of this dramatic licence subsequently imposed, 
seems to have applied only to the practice of intro- 
ducing Uving men as characters in the comedies, 
and not to the most unrestrained ridicule of them by 
name*. 

£ven the Gods did not escape the efiects of this 
dramatic licence, and were compelled in their turn 
to endure the gibes of the Athenian comic poet?. 
Notwithstanding their deisideemonia — a word which 
scarcely admits of translation, inasmuch as it sig- 
nifies both a rehgious and a superstitious awe of the 
divine power— the Athenians did not consider it 
blasphemous in Aristophanes to represent Dionysus 
himself as mimicking Hercules in a manner which 

* See Clinton Fast. Hellen. vol. ii., preface, p. L, sqq. on 
the law ri^i rw fih ivafictsr) xetfMuhuM, — Trans/, 
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excited irresxi^Ue laugiiter. It ui no where tbid 
that the poet wa« prbtecuted fbr impiety on ftbooifht 
of this piece; his hsrmless jests thnibled holbon* 
iscietides, which on a more serious occasion *^iifira)d 
htLYt been haunted hy visions, and wotdd have reqtdred 
the atonement of sacrifices, libations, soothsayers, 
and orpheotclests. 

For Athens, which gave birth to men who raised 
superathious themselVes above so inany traditional 
pncMow. > prejudices, and ventured to speculate on 
th^ loftiest problems of philosophy, als6 nnnibered 
among her citizens those who made votive ojflfer- 
ings when an eye oir a hand pained them ; who 
sent for Tclesphonis from Epidautus, when tiie 
native deities' did not relieve the disease ;' at- 
tempted to dhafin 't)ack the affectibns of ikith9e#B 
lovers, or to tirgci on hesitatitig sUitors* by mi^ 
songs (Karai€&fwif Karaiiiitigy; and imprecated evil 
bb the heads of Mted persons by ihVoldng tlie in- 
fernal gods. Vengeance and superstition invaded 
even the silent abode 6i death. Men buried in the 
graves of their enemies prayers for their punishment 
in Hades inscribed dn leklen tabletis (eXa^/iol /ioX6- 
fiSivoif eXa^/iaro). 

The Atheniain was carried to his grave, as a victor 
Biteiiof ^^^^ ^^^ calamities of life, crowned Nidth 
wpaitnre. ^ wreath of 'flowers and grass interwoven 
with bands of wool: When the dead had been fur- 
nished with the honey-cake for Cerberus, and the 

* It is, however, to be observed that tfate 4i€p and setkwf 
impiecatioiu of PMmetheiis, In the fOsy tyf \ffiidiylut, Mvbiir 
at least as atrongly of impiety as the fiircieal cancatuftt of i 
AristopliaiietiF—TVaM/. I 
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obol fo Cbaron, the coTpee was wash^^t anointedi 
wTftpped ia a sumptuous dress, and sj^rewed with 
flawers : it was then laid out» and the lajD(ients of the 
kiuiimeii mingled with the pkiptive song 9f the hired 
jnoqxners, whose Jioud w;ail waS; accompcgnied hy the 
flute \ This mourning and the fasting connected 
with it, lasted at one time for three, days, which were 
L Afterwards r^uced to two» and in later times to 
It still shorter period. £i^Iy,jin the morning after 
the lament, the Mnsmen and fiends came to 
perform the indispeiisable duty of the costly and 
honourable burial, the body being either burnt or 
^committed to the earth: this ceremony was con- 
^eluded with a sacrifice, prayers, and a banquet. 
Gratitude or affection adorned the grave with a stone 
Ibearing an inscription, or with a statue (iwlaTrifAa) : 
in the case of unmarried women, with a wat^ 
pitcher (for the bridal bath), the guardianship of 
which was probably also entrusted to the infernal 
deities. . 

All persons who went through any ceremony of 
initiation or consegration received vases, SMnd 
Xk^t oply as credentials of their having ^•^• 
passed through it, but as pledges of the more blessed 
futurity which it secured, them. ..The hand of art 
,vfiicl^ decorated the elegant forms of these vases 
often, rendered them etern^ records of the triumphs 
of beauty .f. And in these last offerings, which 

•J •■ ' . . . 
* £ee above, p. 55. 

, f • irm$ Ma.«rj /ttP^h h»us, and other similar inscriptions of 

perpetual occurrence on the ancient Greek vases found in 

lt4y. 
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aflection consigned to the grave with the beloved 
remains, we find another proof that the bright and 
graceful fancy of this people (the offopring of their 
vigorous and joyous temperament) entwined itself 
in immortal strength and beauty round all that is 
serious in life or solemn in death. 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 
Page 
3 Tymphoean read Tymphaean. 
12 fTv^flv read trv^of, 
17 akuei read a>Moi, 
20 AiiWX/» read ^i^oXtu. 
Prytaness read Prytanes. 

28 is doubtful read was doubted, 

29 Arcadian court of beauty and the like, read courts of 

beauty in Arcadia and elsewhere. 
31^rmrf4^. 
38 Sylli reat/ Selli. 
42 Epopoea read Epics. 

47 The author seems to have drawn an unwarrantable in- 

ference from the passaj^e in the Iliad to which he refers. 
Lib. ix. 394. He likewise (p. 51) improperly gene- 
ralises upon an extreme case mentioned in the same 
book. V. 454, 

48 oTTa^tiv and fAiiXta ; read Mta^uv ; and fniXtec, 

54 Day-labourers, read Hired labourers, if foreigners. 

59 Amphorae read Amphora. 

60 eiyav read ayuva, 
71 ivlvtiv read U^vvai. 
86 nations read clans. 

88 the list of the ships read the enumeration of the Trojan 
forces. 
e^aX^tii read Itrdk^us. 
ffT^XMi {r^djSX^ra/ read ffrtiXect fr^tf/SX^rc;. 

93 Od. 1, 132, read Od. 2, 132. The author is not justified 

in this explanation of the word vifcstrts* 

94 de/e 6ifAtffrot, 
B/xn read Vixn. 

104 For a different explanation of wxros u/ioXyS, see Butt- 
mann's Lexilogus in voce. 

125 The Coraean — Arcadia read The Lycaean among the Par- 
rhasiaus in Arcadia. 

129 The respective nations — Hellanodicse — r^aci Special police- 
officers {etXvrec^^ai) maintained order among the multi- 
tude under the direction of the Hellanodicse. 

143 Delphinium read Delphine. 

148 according to read on the authority of. 

160 dele and more splendid. 
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